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Ye  that  will  tread    the  Middle  Road,  whose  course 
Bright   Reason  traces  and  soft  Quiet   smoothes  ; 

Ye  who  will  take  the  high  Nirvana-way, 
List  the  Four  Noble  Truthe. 

Tlie  Light  of  Asia 


CHAPTER  I 
FINDING 

LONG  ago  in  a  little  kingdom  of  northern  India,  there 
lived  a  king  who  had  a  son  whom  he  greatly  loved. 
And  because  his  son  was  dear  to  his  heart,  he  provided 
him  with  everything  that  mind  could  imagine  and  a 
king's  power  obtain,  to  make  him  happy  and  pleased 
with  his  life.  He  gave  him  a  fine  palace  to  live  in, 
magnificent  gardens  in  which  to  walk  and  take  the 
air,  splendid  horses  and  elephants  to  ride,  lovely 
musicians  to  make  music  for  him  as  often  as  he  should 
wish  for  such  amusement  and,  finally,  when  the  Prince 
came  of  age,  his  father  found  for  him  a  beautiful  and 
devoted  wife  who,  in  course  of  time,  bore  to  him  a 
charming  little  son.  Thus  in  respect  of  possessions 
there  was  nothing  more  that  the  young  Prince  could 
ask  for.  In  his  person  also,  he  was  a  man  to  be  en 
vied.  He  was  handsome  in  face  and  figure,  with  a 
complexion  like  shining  gold  to  look  upon,  and  his 
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manly  vigour  and  strength  were  such  that  few  were 
able  to  shoot  an  arrow  as  far  as  he,  or  hold  in  better 
control  a  restless  and  high-spirited  charger.  Nor  was 
his  mind  any  whit  behind  his  body  in  capacity  and 
accomplishments  ;  for,  under  the  best  teachers  procur 
able,  he  had  learned  with  ease  all  that  the  science  of 
his  time  had  to  teach. 

But  one  day  he  saw  a  sight  that  brought  a  black 
and  sudden  cloud  over  the  sunny  sky  of  his  all 
pleasant  life.  It  was  not  a  very  uncommon  sight — 
only  an  old  beggar,  his  limbs  all  a-tremble  with 
extreme  age,  who  stooped  upon  a  staff  and  in  a  pitiful 
voice  asked  an  alms.  But  this  day,  as  the  Prince 
saw  the  sight,  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  also  were 
opened,  and  he  turned  homeward  very  grave,  thinking 
deeply.  And  the  longer  he  pondered  upon  that 
which  he  had  seen,  the  more  serious  became  his  mien, 
the  more  troubled  his  brow. 

"  What  is  this  that  I  have  seen  ?  "  he  said  to  himself. 
"  What  is  this  that  I  have  seen  ?  A  man  truly,  just 
as  I  am  a  man,  but — what  a  man  !  I  am  rich,  have 
abundance  of  all  good  things  that  I  can  wish,  but  he 
is  so  poor  that  he  has  to  come  out  upon  the  public 
ways  and  beg,  only  that  he  may  obtain  food.  I  stand 
upright  upon  my  feet,  but  he  leans  upon  a  stick.  I 
am  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  but  he,  all  trembling, 
scarce  can  shape  the  words  that  would  serve  his  need. 
My  face  is  fresh  and  full,  his  all  withered  and  sunken. 
What  is  this  ?  Who  has  done  this  thing  ?  " 
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And  the  answer  came  :  "  This  is  decrepitude  and 
old  age;  and  time,  change,  the  years,  have  done  this 
thing." 

"And  shall  time  and  change  and  the  years  do  this 
to  me  also  ?"  asked  the  Prince  of  himself,  and  had  to 
reply  :  "Yes,  rich  as  is  your  father,  at  any  time  one 
stronger  than  he  may  come  and  wrest  him  from  his 
throne,  and  drive  forth  him  and  his  into  exile  and 
poverty.  Into  the  midst  of  your  health  and  strength, 
disease  like  a  leopard  may  pounce,  ravening,  and  leave 
you  even  as  this  poor  palsied  wretch.  And  should 
you  escape  these  ills,  yet,  little  by  little,  the  years  as 
they  pass  irrecoverably  will  steal  from  you  cunning  of 
eye  and  of  hand  and  of  brain,  and  you  too  shall 
become  old  and,  at  the  latter  end  of  all,  die." 

So  ran  the  thoughts  of  the  Prince  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro  in  his  solitary  chamber,  and  he  grew  sorrowful,  ex 
ceeding  sorrowful.  "  I — I  too — like  this  must  grow  old 
and  die,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  and  all  men,  rich  and 
powerful  and  young  and  strong  as  we  may  be — some 
day  we  all  must  grow  old  and  die  !  "  And,  though  his 
loveliest  musicians  came  before  him  and  smiling  on 
him  played  their  sweetest,  he  could  find  no  more  de 
light  in  them.  No  more  he  cared  to  ride  his  proud 
and  mettlesome  steed  or  take  part  in  the  play  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  His  splendid  pleasure-grounds,  with 
all  their  glories  of  flower  and  tree  and  gleaming- 
lotus-ponds,  had  wholly  lost  their  beauty  in  his 
saddened  eyes. 
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"  What  does  all  this  avail  ?  "  the  Prince  demanded. 
"  For  me  and  for  all  men,  old  age  and  death  are  tying 
in  wait,  and,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  escape  them. 
What  boots  a  pleasure  that  will  not  stay  ? — that  de 
parts  beyond  all  recall  and  leaves  us  comfortless  ?  Give 
me  a  happiness  sure,  unchanging,  abiding !  That 
is  what  I  and  all  men  need.  Where  is  that  happiness  ? 
Where  may  it  be  found  ?  "  But  none  could  tell  the 
Prince  where  it  was  to  be  found — that  happiness  that 
would  stay,  that  would  not  depart  and  leave  men 
comfortless — a  happiness  sure,  unchanging  and 
abiding. 

Then  the  Prince  said  within  himself :  "  Of  a  surety, 
this  is  not  well ;  an  ill  thing  is  this,  that  men  should 
be  ever  subject  to  such  calamity.  No  longer  can  I 
live  amid  delights  that  no  more  yield  delight — no 
longer  stay  among  pleasures  that  have  altogether 
ceased  to  please.  Forth  I  must  go  from  them,  and 
seek — seek  until  I  find  some  means  whereby  I  and  all 
men  may  escape  these  grievous  ills,  sickness,  old 
age  and  death." 

And  as  the  Prince  resolved,  so  he  did.  To  the 
sorrow  of  weeping  parents  and  kinsfolk  and  the  bitter 
grief  of  his  heart-broken  wife,  he  put  off  all  his 
princely  state  and  passed  forth  from  his  palace, 
henceforth  to  live  the  life  of  a  wandering  beggar  and, 
as  he  wandered,  to  ask  each  sage  or  ascetic  who 
crossed  his  path  if  he  knew  any  way  whereby  men 
might  win  abiding  freedom  from  the  dominion  of 
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sickness,  and  old  age,  and  death.  And,  attaching 
himself  to  such  of  these  ascetics  as  were  famed  for 
the  greatness  of  their  learning  and  the  extent  of  their 
powers,  he  took  them  one  after  another  for  his 
teachers  and,  making  himself  their  humble  disciple, 
did  in  all  things  whatsoever  they  laid  it  upon  him  to 
do.  Under  them  he  learned  many  things  that  he 
had  not  known  before,  and  gained  power  to  penetrate 
into  realms  of  being  to  which  access  is  denied  the 
sight  and  sense  of  common  men.  But  always;  when 
he  asked  if,  having  reached  these  exalted  states,  he 
were  then  safe  for  evermore  from  disease  and  decay 
and  death,  he  was  told  that  the  question  he  asked 
was  a  foolish  question  ;  for  none,  not  even  the  highest 
Gods,  were  safe  forever  from  the  law  of  change  that 
rules  the  universe  of  beings — that  soon  or  late  all, 
even  the  most  highly  placed,  must  leave  their  lofty 
thrones. 

Then  once  more  the  Prince  was  exceeding  sorrow 
ful  and,  turning  his  back  upon  all  his  masters,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  of  himself  to  find  a  way  of 
escape  from  the  three  great  ills  that  poison  human 
life ;  for  seemingly  in  all  the  world  there  was  none 
that  knew  and  could  show  him  that  way. 

Now  it  was  a  common  belief  in  India  at  that  time,  as 
it  has  been  a  common  belief  in  many  other  lands  since 
then,  that  happiness  hereafter  is  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  unhappiness  here — that  the  unhappier 
a  man  makes  himself  now,  the  happier  does  he  make 
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himself  in  the  future.  And  the  Prince  Siddhattha — 
for  that  was  his  name — did  even  as  others  did.  In 
the  intensity  of  his  eagerness  and  determination  to 
find  the  thing  he  sought,  he  subjected  his  body  to 
every  hardship  and  sevei'ity,  even  surpassing  those 
practised  by  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  ascetics 
of  his  day. 

He  lived  upon  what  he  received  from  seven  givers 
during  his  begging  round,  then  upon  what  he  received 
from  six,  then  upon  what  he  got  from  five,  from  four, 
three,  two,  until  finally  he  ate  each  day  only  what 
was  given  him  by  one  giver.  He  partook  only  of 
seven  handfuls  of  food  for  his  day's  nourishment,  and 
one  by  one  reduced  their  number  until  his  daily  por 
tion  consisted  of  but  one  handful  of  food.  He  ate  only 
once  in  two  days,  then  only  once  in  three  days,  then 
once  in  four,  five,  six  days,  increasing  the  period  of 
his  abstinence  by  one  day,  until  at  length  he  was 
tasting  food  but  once  in  fourteen  days.  He  observed 
vows  to  live  solely  on  what  he  could  find  growing 
wild  in  wood  and  field — grasses,  herbs,  mushrooms, 
roots,  and  fruits  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees.  For 
covering  to  his  body  he  wore  only  rags  picked  up  at 
places  of  burial  or  upon  rubbish  heaps,  plaited  straw, 
the  bark  of  trees  and,  at  last,  nothing  but  a  horse's  tail 
or  an  owl's  wing  to  conceal  his  nakedness.  When  he 
lay  down  to  rest,  he  did  so  only  upon  a  bed  of 
thorns.  He  practised  the  practice  of  loneliness  in 
such  wise  that  whenever  in  his  wanderings  in  field  or 
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forest  he  caught  sight  of  a  human  being,  a  herdsman 
or  a  forester  or  such  like,  he  immediately  fled  away 
lest  he  should  look  upon  them  or  they  upon  him.  And 
when  the  winter  season  set  in,  he  spent  the  nights  in 
an  open  clearing  that  he  might  suffer  all  the  keenness 
of  the  cold  ;  and  by  day  he  couched  in  a  dense  thicket 
that  he  might  not  taste  the  comfort  of  the  good  warm 
sunshine.  He  lived  solely  on  jujube  fruit,  eating  a 
measured  quantity  each  day,  and  gradually  decreasing 
his  portion  until  he  was  living  on  but  one  jujube  fruit 
a  day.  With  beans,  with  sesamum  seed,  with  rice,  he 
did  the  same,  reducing  the  quantity  consumed  until  at 
last  he  ate  but  one  bean,  one  sesamum  seed,  one  grain 
of  rice  for  all  his  daily  food.  And  by  reason  of  these 
privations  he  came  to  be  extraordinarily  lean  and 
dried  up  in  body — a  living  skeleton ;  and  his  face, 
that  once  had  shone  as  gold,  was  now  so  sadly  marred 
that  those  who  saw  him  scarce  could  say  what  was  its 
hue,  whether  black  or  blue,  or  like  to  the  colour  of  a 
fish.  And,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  thus  to  pang  the 
body,  he  also  put  his  mind  to  the  torture.  For  upon 
the  bodeful  nights  of  the  new  and  the  full  moon,  and 
the  quarter  of  the  waxing  and  of  the  waning  moons, 
he  went  to  places  of  evil  omen,  spots  that  all  men 
shunned  in  terror  —  graveyards,  haunted  groves,  and 
dark  gloomy  forests ;  and  there,  by  sheer  force  of  will 
he  compelled  himself  to  stay,  all  alone,  while  first  one 
sound  and  then  another  broke  the  eerie  stillness,  send 
ing  through  all  his  frame  a  shiver  of  fear ;  yet  did  he 
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not  leave  these  haunts  of  horror  and  affright  until  he 
had  thoroughly  controlled  and  mastered  his  fear, 
facing  the  terror  of  the  place,  lying  down  and  stand 
ing  up,  sitting  still  and  walking  back  and  forth. 

In  this  and  similar  fashion  did  the  lean  and  worn 
ascetic  who  had  been  a  Prince,  practise  all  manner 
of  austerities  until  he  became  quite  famous  through 
out  the  land ;  and  many  came  and  took  him  for 
their  teacher,  considering  that  one  who  so  mightily 
mortified  mind  and  body  alike  for  a  surety  must 
have  gained  access  to  a  knowledge  and  insight 
far  surpassing  those  of  other  common  ascetics.  But 
it  was  not  so.  To  his  great  disappointment  the 
erstwhile  Prince  perforce  had  to  acknowledge  to  him 
self  that  after  all  his  penances  he  was  no  nearer  to 
the  goal  of  his  search  than  he  was  at  the  beginning. 
The  answer  to  the  question  how  man  might  escape 
disease  and  decay  and  death,  was  as  far  away  as  ever. 
Nay,  if  anything,  he  found  that  it  was  further  away  ; 
for,  with  a  body  wasted  and  weakened  with  much 
fasting,  the  mind  linked  to  it  had  become  quite 
unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  continued  meditation. 

And  so,  having  tried  asceticism  and  it.s  practices 
to  the  utmost  limit,  and  found  them  utterly  useless  to 
help  him  to  his  end,  the  Prince-ascetic  now  cast  them 
behind  him  for  ever.  From  this  time  forward  he  ate 
a  sufficiency  of  food  of  the  kind  appropriate  to 
maintain  his  body  in  health  and  strength  ;  and  as, 
along  with  his  body,  his  mind  regained  its  former 
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vigour,  day  and  night  lie  pondered  more  and  inore 
deeply,  day  and  night  more  and  more  resolutely 
meditat,ed  upon  the  problem  he  had  set  himself  to 
solve,  wandering  on  through  the  land  of  Magadha, 
in  outward  appearance  a  religious  mendicant  like  any 
other  religious  mendicant  of  his  day  and  time,  but 
bent  upon  quite  another  end  than  they — resolved 
upon  nothing  less  than  the  finding  out  by  unremitting 
mental  effort  the  complete  and  h'nal  ending  of  all 
ill. 

At  length  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  came 
to  a  bright,  broad,  clear  river,  with  a  pleasant  cool 
grove  of  trees  near  by,  and  fields  and  meadows  all 
about  where  herdsmen  grazed  their  cattle.  "  This  is 
a  good  spot,  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  for  one  desirous 
of  living  the  life  of  a  strenuous  seeker.  Here  will  I 
stay." 

And  there  for  many  days  he  abode  beside  the  broad- 
flowing  stream  of  the  Neranjara  river,  and  day  after 
day  saw  the  cattle  cross  by  the  ford  to  the  further 
side  where  a  little  white  village  shone  in  the  sunlight, 
thinking  all  the  while  how  it  might  be  possible  for 
him  and  for  all  men  to  cross  the  great  flood  of  111 
and  win  to  Final  Surety.  And  by  night,  when  the 
business  of  the  day  was  done,  and  herdsmen  and 
flocks  had  all  gone  home  to  .rest,  and  through  the 
branches  of  the  great  fig-tree  over  his  head  the  far- 
off  stars  looked  down  upon  him,  he  wondered  when 
he  should  find  the  way  that  led  from  the  hot  fever 
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of  life  to  the  coolness  and  calm  of  the  Peace  Unend 
ing1.  And  anew  he  sunk  himself  in  profound  medita 
tion,  seeking,  still  seeking  that  way. 

Then,  one  great  night — great  for  him,  great  for  all 
the  millions  of  earth's  habitants  who  since  have  learn 
ed  from  him — he  found  that  which  he  sought,  came 
to  the  end  of  his  long  course  of  painful  toil  and 
labour.  Gathering  together  all  his  strength  for  one 
last  effort  of  mind  and  will,  he  finally  clove  asunder 
the  veil  of  ignorance  that  so  long  had  blinded  his 
eyes.  The  night  of  darkness  was  forever  past :  the 
day,  the  light  was  come.  No  longer  did  he  dream 
the  sad,  mad  dreams  of  Nescience,  of  Unknowingness. 
He  was  awake  with  the  incomparably  Perfect  Awaken 
ing.  He  was  become  a  Supremely  Awakened  One  ; 
for  now  he  saw  clearly,  unmistakably,  beyond  all 
further  need  of  search,  the  Four  Great  Verities,  the 
Four  Noble  Truths  that  within  their  compass,  as  with 
in  four  mighty  walls,  embrace  and  contain  all  that 
man  needs  to  know  for  his  abiding  happiness.  He  saw 
the  Noble  Truth  that  here  veritably  is  111,  the  Noble 
Truth  that  there  is  veritably  a  Cause  of  111,  the 
Noble  Truth  that  there  is  veritably  a  Ceasing  of  111, 
and — Noblest  Truth  of  all — that  there  is  veritably  a 
Way  whereby  all  111  may  be  brought  to  an  end 
for  evermore. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  FIRST  NOBLE  TRUTH 

THE  first  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths,  of  the  Four 
Supreme  Verities  enunciated  by  the  Buddha  at  the 
close  of  His  great  night  of  effort  under  the  Bodhi 
tree,  was  the  truth  of  111,  a  truth  to  which  He  gave 
expression  in  the  brief  formula  : 

Idan  pi  Dukkka — Here  verily  is  111. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  He  attained  to  the 
perception  of  this  Truth  long  before  the  great  night 
at  Uruvela ;  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  precisely  the 
perception  of  this  Truth  which  caused  Him  to  fare 
forth  upon  the  quest  that  ultimated  in  His  becoming 
One  Awakened.  But,  strictly  speaking,  that  first 
sight  of  the  Truth  of  111  was  only  a  partial  one  :  it 
was  merely  pain  and  distress  felt  and,  along  with 
that,  an  equally  keenly  felt  need  of  finding  the  means 
of  deliverance  from  pain  and  distress.  Under  the 
Bodhi  tree,  however,  that  first  recognition  of  existent 
111  was  extended  until  it  became  pain  and  distress 
understood,  to  which  understanding  was  successively 
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added  an  equally  clear  and  perfect  understanding  of 
their  arising  and  of  their  cessation. 

The  curt  simplicity  of  the  phrase  in  which  this 
first  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  is  set  forth,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as  to  its  scope  and  general 
comprehensiveness.  The  words,  "  Here  verily  is  111," 
do  not  mean  :  There  are  some  things  here  that  are  ill, 
while  there  are  others  that  may  be  well.  The}'  do  not 
mean  :  Here  in  this  world  some  things  give  rise  to 
pain  and  distress  among  others  that  may  be  productive 
of  real  and  lasting  delight.  The  phrase,  "  Here  verily 
is  111,"  means  :  This  world  here  in  its  entirety  is 
Dukkha,  is  111.  It  is  wholly  and  completely  an  111 
to  be  here  in  this  world.  It  is  not  well  to  be  here  ; 
there  is  that  which  is  better;  there  is  the  Beyond- 
the- world. 

The  fact  that  to  be  here  is  wholly  an  111,  that  this 
world  is  not  at  all  a  satisfactory  place  to  inhabit,  very 
effectually  conceals  itself  from  the  ordinary  man.  It 
lies  hidden  behind  a  number  of  appearances  and 
events  that  to  his  usually  self-centred  consciousness 
seem  so  convincingly  to  prove  the  contrary  that, 
when  his  attention  is  first  directed  to  it,  he  is  apt  to 
resent  the  unwelcome  intrusion  upon  his  customary 
comfortable  view  of  things,  and  to  denounce  the  in 
truder  as  a  kill-joy,  a  croaker,  a  pessimist.  This, 
however,  is  entirely  to  mistake  the  scope  and  mean 
ing  of  the  First  Noble  Truth.  Pessimism  or  croaking 
is  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  a  certain  fact  or 
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certain  facts ;  but  the  first  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths 
is  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact — that  and  nothing 
more.  And  the  fact  to  which  the  Buddha  calls  atten 
tion  when  he  says  "  Idan  pi  Dukkha  " — "  Here  verily  is 
III" — is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  pleasure  and  delight 
that  life  here  for  a  time  may  afford,  at  length  that 
pleasure  or  delight  comes  to  an  end,  and  in  its  place 
arrive  unease,  dissatisfaction,  weariness,  pain,  and 
suffering,  for  the  one  comprehensive  word  Dukkha 
may  be  translated  by  any  or  all  of  these  terms. 

"  Salbe  Sankhara  anicca  " — "  All  things  are  imper 
manent  " — said  the  Awakened  One  as  He  lay  on  His 
couch  dying,  in  these  three  words  summing  up  all  that 
He  had  taught,  throughout  his  whole  life,  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  world  ;  and  the  First  Noble  Truth  is 
only  a  variation  of  this  succinct  utterance,  the  applica 
tion  of  this  truth  concerning  the  house  of  nature  to 
man  the  inmate  of  the  house.  All  is  impermanent ; 
therefore  to  man  all  is  a  source  of  suffering.  All  is  im 
permanent  ;  therefore  it  is  ill  to  be  here  :  it  is  not  well. 

All  is  transient,  subject  to  change ;  therefore  Body 
is  Dukkha,  Body  is  an  111.  For,  however  well  it  may 
be  with  one's  body  for  the  moment,  at  every  instant 
it  stands  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  pain  and  suffering. 
Weapons  can  wound  and  maim  it,  harsh  shocks  crush 
its  delicate  members,  fire  scorch  and  wither  it,  water 
drown  it,  rude  airs  blast  it,  while  diseases  of  every 
kind  lie  ever  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  seize 
upon  it  and  lay  it  low.  And  if  it  should  escape  all 
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that  threatens  it  from  these  quarters  at  the  hands 
of  remorseless  mutability,  yet  can  it  not  escape 
decay  and  death.  These,  with  the  steady,  unrelent 
ing  march  of  time,  come  upon  it  ineludibly.  The 
stoutest  and  strongest  that  ever  walked  the  earth  and 
defied  all  upon  it,  at  last  must  bow  the  knee, 
and  own  themselves  outmastered.  Cunning  of  hand 
and  keenness  of  eye  and  subtlety  of  brain  are,  little 
by  little,  beyond  all  remedy,  filched  away  by  the 
nibbling,  gnawing  teeth  of  the  black  and  the  white 
mice  of  the  nights  and  days  in  ceaseless  procession  ; 
until  at  length,  inevitably,  the  body  drops  out  of  sight 
and  memory  into  the  black  gulf  of  death. 

Sensation  also  is  Dukkha,  is  an  ill  thing.  For  to  all 
men  pleasurable  sensation  is  that  which  they  desire, 
and  unpleasurable  sensation  that  which  they  would 
fain  forever  avoid.  But,  in  the  tide  of  changing  circum 
stance,  who  can  be  assured  that  only  what  he  desires 
of  pleasurable  shall  come  to  him.  and  that  that  which 
he  does  not  desire  of  unpleasurable  shall  keep  far  from 
him?  Nay,  each  man  knows  that,  despite  all  his  wishes, 
again  and  again,  that  which  he  loathes  will  be  forced 
upon  him,  that  which  he  loves  taken  from  him,  and 
that  which  he  most  ardently  desires  withheld  from 
him  ;  his  most  anxious  appeals  to  have  it  otherwise 
availing  naught  to  change  the  issue.  And  even  when 
that  which  he  desires  of  pleasurable  feeling  is  grant 
ed  him  in  abundance,  and  he  drinks  of  pleasure  from 
full  overflowing  cup,  it  is  only  to  find  in  every  instance 
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that  pleasure  too  long  tested  turns  to  displeasure, 
gives  place  to  the  weariness  of  satiety.  He  finds  that 
pleasure  no  longer  pleases,  that  it  has  turned  to  pain. 
Thus,  in  its  every  phase,  sensation  is  also  an  111. 

The  remaining  elements  in  the  constitution  of  a  being 
— Perception,  Mental  Functioning,  and  Consciousness 
— each  of  these,  too,  is  an  ill  thing;  for,  like  sensa 
tion,  they  also,  all  three,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  mutation  ; 
along  with  sensation,  they  too  are  the  sport  and  play 
things  of  impermanence.  Swept  along  in  its  ever- 
changing  stream,  none  has  power  to  say  :  "  Let  what  I 
perceive,  let  what  I  hold  in  mind,  let  what  1  am  con 
scious  of,  be  thus  and  not  so  ! "  Upon  perception  and 
mind  and  consciousness  the  undesired  is  forced ;  from 
them  the  desired  is  whirled  away,  or,  as  may  very 
well  be,  is  never  brought  them  at  all.  And  this 
inability  to  control  these  aspects  of  our  being,  this 
powerlessness  to  make  them  what  one  would  have 
them  be — this  makes  it  that  they  are  Ills,  things  that 
are  not  well. 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  each  man's  know 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  world  is  derived  in  the  first 
instance  from  his  own  individual  experience  of  it. 
Hence  it  may  well  seem  justifiable  for  some  whose 
lives  thus  far  have  been  free  from  any  great  trouble  of 
body  or  mind,  and  who,  so  far  as  they  can  see,  have  no 
reason  to  look  forward  to  anything  but  a  gentle  and 
painless  descent  toward  old  age  and  death— it  may 
seem  justifiable,  in  such  sons  of  happy  circumstance  as 
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these,  to  say  that  these  statements  of  the  Buddha  con 
cerning  the  body  and  the  other  constituents  of  man's 
being  are  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  untruth.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  the  Buddha  says 
that  Body  is  111,  He  does  not  in  the  least  mean  to  say 
that  every  single  and  particular  instance  of  bodily 
existence  is  a  grievous  thing  ;  on  the  face  of  it  anyone 
can  see  that  such  a  dictum  would  only  be  partially  true. 
The  logion,  "  Body  is  111,"  refers  to  body  in  general, 
to  body  as  a  whole,  to  body  wheresoever  it  is  found, 
in  all  its  manifestations  everywhere  and  in  all  times, 
past,  present  and  future.  "  Body  is  an  111  "  means  that 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  existence  as  body 
is  ill,  not  well ;  and,  for  the  proof  of  this,  one  is  asked 
to  direct  one's  gaze  over  the  entire  field  of  all 
instances  of  the  existence  of  body. 

The  individual  who,  by  reason  of  the  fairly  happy 
life  which  he  has  so  far  enjoyed  in  his  present  body, 
resents  as  unnecessarily  gloomy  the  Buddha's  word 
about  body  and  the  rest  being  Ills,  is  asked  for  a 
moment  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  particular  body  he  at 
present  calls  his  own,  and  in  imagination  to  cast  a 
glance  backward  over  all  the  long  past  in  which  he 
has  occupied  body  after  body  in  innumerable  succes 
sion.  And  in  the  light  of  that  vision  then  to  consider 
if  it  be  not  true  that  Body  is  an  III;  for  there  he  will 
see,  in  that  long  course  of  lives,  how  he  has 
lost  more  blood  than  all  the  rivers  of  earth  hold  of 
water,  has  shed  more  tears  of  grief  and  sorrow  than 
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all  the  waters  of  the  Four  Great  Seas.  To  take  such  a 
backward  glance,  only  in  imagination,  is  to  conjure 
up  a  picture  of  sufficient  power  to  impress  even  the 
dullest.  But  to  behold  all  the  long  line  of  livings 
and  dyings  in  their  every  detail — such  vision  merci 
fully  is  denied  men  until  they  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  sight  without  harm ;  because, 
but  for  the  "  draught  of  Lethe  "  drunk  at  birth  which 
brings  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  the 
greater  mass  of  men  would  be  too  much  appalled,  too 
crushed  in  spirit,  at  the  scene  that  would  open  before 
them,  to  live  their  present  lives  to  any  purpose. 

But,  turning  aside  from  the  contemplation  of  one's 
own  experience  of  body  in  past  lives,  which  in  the 
eyes  of  some  may  seem  a  contemplation  of  the  purely 
hypothetical  and  fanciful ;  turning  from  this,  as  it 
might  be  called,  longitudinal  aspect  of  life  in  body, 
and  directing  one's  attention  upon  what  it  may  be 
permissible  to  designate  as  a  lateral  view  of  life  in 
body,  then,  as  one  looks  upon  these  other  bodies  not 
our  own,  but  existing  simultaneously  with  it,  a  similar 
picture  of  the  ill  of  body  presents  itself.  It  is  a  habit 
with  mankind  in  general — and  perhaps  a  necessary 
habit  if  it  is  to  continue  its  species  and  perform  all  the 
labours  which  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  necessi 
tates,  a  habit  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  a 
kind  of  instinct— to  turn  its  eyes  away  from  a  too 
long  or  too  close  contemplation  of  the  ills  of  life 
as  these  present  themselves  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
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contemporaneous  lives.  But  if  once  a  man,  for  a 
moment  breaking  loose  from  the  bonds  of  instinct, 
does  fix  his  mind  intently  upon  the  picture  of  life 
as  a  whole,  with  honest  determination  to  see  it 
just  as  it  is,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  feelings 
or  wishes  in  the  matter,  then  the  perfect  verity  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  cannot  but  press 
itself  upon  him  with  overwhelming,  all-convincing 
force.  For,  albeit  his  own  particular  specimen  of 
body  may  be  hale  and  well  at  the  moment,  he  will 
see  as  he  looks  around  him  a  whole  host  of  bodies 
that  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  so,  that  are,  on 
the  contrary,  constant  sources  of  wearying  pain  and 
frequently  of  acutest  agony.  A  day  spent  with  a 
doctor  friend  in  any  of  the  great  hospitals  of  a  capital 
city,  a  frank  and  intimate  conversation  about  his 
profession  with  a  specialist  in  any  bodily  disease,  will 
leave  a  man  with  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  Buddha's  dictum  that  Body  is  an  ill_ thing. 

Again,  if  an  individual  has  enjoyed  passably  good 
fortune  all  his  present  life,  has  received  a  comfort 
able  share  of  the  good  things  the  world  has  to  give; 
if  his  pleasures  have  been  many,  and  his  mind  un- 
distressed  and  well  at  ease  throughout  most  of  his 
days ;  he  need  only  take  an  honest,  open-eyed  look 
about  him  in  order  to  see  that  there  are  many,  nay, 
countless  thousands,  to  whom,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  most  of  the  good  things  of  life  are  denied,  and 
the  few  that  are  won,  are  won  only  at  the  cost  of  much 
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labour  and  toil.  In  countless  instances  he  will  see 
that  all  the  labour  of  body  and  mind  expended  only 
suffices  to  win  the  means  of  mere  existence,  the  scant 
pleasures  that  are  tasted  being  few  and  far  between. 
It  is  only  the  very  limited  minority  of  earth's  denizens 
who  can  say  that  ease  and  comfort  of  body  and 
mind  have  been  theirs  all  through  life ;  and  many  of 
these  too,  when  questioned,  are  forced  to  confess  that 
at  times  they  have  had  to  pay  for  their  secured  posi 
tion  in  moments  of  intense  solicitude  and  anxiety  lest 
they  should  lose  that  which  they  had  gained.  A 
frank  envisagement  of  life  just  as  it  is,  will  show  any 
one  not  obstinately  resolved  upon  holding  the  con 
trary  view,  that  the  Buddha  is  only  stating  the  sober 
truth  when  He  says  that  Body,  Sensation,  Perception, 
Mental  Functioning  and  Consciousness  are,  each  and 
all  of  them,  ill  things. 

Again,  many  will  be  inclined  to  say  such  a  cheer 
less  view  of  things  is  simple  pessimism ;  but  once 
more  it  must  be  answered  that  this  is  not  so. 
Pessimism  is  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  a  fact, 
and  what  the  Buddha  does  in  the  first  of  the  Four 
Noble  Truths  is  only  to  call  attention  to  a  fact,  not  a 
word  being  said  to  prevent  one  from  adopting  what 
ever  attitude  he  chooses  toward  that  fact.  But  in 
view  of  the  Buddha's  further,  achievements  on  the 
great  night  at  Uruvela — His  discovery  of  the  Cause 
of  111  and  His  discovery  of  its  Cure — that  attitude, 
for  a  man  who  puts  any  kind  of  confidence  in  the 
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Buddha's  statements,  becomes  anything  but  a  pessi 
mistic,  anything  but  a  gloomy  one.  For  he  learns  from 
the  Awakened  One  that  the  111  is  not  hopeless,  not  in 
the  least  incurable,  but  that  there  is  sure  and  certain 
deliverance  from  it ;  hence,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the 
mass  of  suffering  men,  his  fellow-prisoners  in  the 
house  of  sentient  life,  his  prevailing  feeling  is  one  of 
pity  and  compassion,  never  of  melancholy.  For  though 
they  suffer,  these  hosts  of  men,  and  for  the  most 
part  know  not  why — know  not  that  their  sufferings 
are  of  their  own  procuring — yet  is  their  painful  case 
no  irremediable  one.  Some  day,  in  this  or  in  some 
future  life,  they  shall  hear  the  word  of  a  Buddha  or  of 
one  who  has  learnt  of  a  Buddha — for  even  to  this  end 
do  the  Buddhas  appear  in  the  world,  each  one  after  the 
other — and  through  that  hearing,  coming  to  an  under 
standing  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  suffering,  they 
shall  begin  to  tread  the  path  that  leads  away  from  it. 
From  his  meditation  upon  the  Noble  Truth  of  111  the 
Buddhist  rises  in  no  mood  of  hopeless  gloom,  in  no 
attitude  of  cheerless  despondency,  but  with  heart 
resolute  to  make  his  dwelling  henceforth  in  the  Four 
Highest  Best  Abodes — the  High  Abode  of  Boundless 
Loving-kindness  towards  all  that  lives,  the  High 
Abode  of  Joying  with  them  in  all  their  joys,  the  High 
Abode  of  Compassion  for  them  in  all  their  sorrows, 
and  the  High  Abode  of  Serene  Even-mindedness  in  the 
thought  that  there  is  a  sure  and  certain  ending  of  all 
Sorrow — the  great  and  glorious  ending  of  Nibbana. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SECOND   NOBLE  TRUTH 

FEW  things  are  more  beautiful  to  behold  than  the 
rows  of  lighted  Sabbath  candles  which  pious  hands  oft- 
times  place  around  the  sacred  Bodhi  tree,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  sprinkled  among  the  lower  branches  of 
its  tall  dome  of  foliage,  upon  some  still  and  windless 
night.  The  steady,  unmoving  flames — so  steady, 
so  unmoving,  that  they  seem  veritable  solid  forms,  of 
some  strangely  resplendent  substance — throw  a  won 
drous  yellow  glow  into  the  surrounding  darkness, 
fashioning  therein  a  little  isle  of  amber  splendour  that 
only  seems  the  more  splendid  by  contrast  with  the 
encompassing  world  of  shadow.  To  a  child  not  yet 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  the  sight  is  so  entrancing 
that  its  little  heart  may  well  be  taken  with  such 
longing  for  the  pretty  flames  the  instant  they  come 
in  view,  that,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so,  it  will 
put  forth  its  hands  and  try  to  seize  the  alluring 
object.  And  if,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  better-in 
structed  elders,  it  does  succeed  in  getting  at  the 
golden  flames  and  clutches  at  them  with  its  tiny 
fingers,  what  bitter  smarts,  what  rending  pangs  follow  ! 
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Then  it  finds  out,  only  too  late  to  save  the  woe,  that, 
for  all  their  brave  looks,  the  enchanting  things  before 
its  eyes  possess  no  solid  substance  by  which  they  can 
be  held,  and  that  they  give  hurt,  and  cruel  hurt,  to 
anyone  who  tries  to  hold  them. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  it  is  with  those  other 
flames,  the  sights  and  sounds  and  forms  of  sense 
that  make  up  for  us  this  so  lovely-seeming 
world.  Harmless  and  beautiful  these  appear  to  be 
and,  indeed,  for  long  might  so  remain,  did  we  but 
keep  them  at  due  distance,  did  we  but  hold  our  hearts 
from  going  out  towards  them  with  desire  and  longing 
to  possess,  did  we  but  stay  our  hands  from  the  at 
tempt  to  have  and  hold  them  for  our  very  own.  But 
just  as  soon  as  this  desire  and  longing  arise,  just 
as  soon  arise  pains  and  distresses  manifold.  The 
flames  of  life  have  no  solid  substance  to  offer  to  the 
hands  that  fain  would  seize  them  ;  for  all  reward  of 
such  effort,  they  only  scorch  and  burn.  The  promise 
of  delight  they  gave  turns  out  to  be  a  bitter  and 
cruel  delusion  ;  and  the  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us 
that  what  seemed  a  sure  and  certain  source  of  plea 
sure,  is  veritably  a  fount  of  pain  ;  we  find  that  every 
misery  that  afflicts  us,  traced  to  its  deepest  root, 
springs  just  from  this  one  thing — craving  to  have  and 
hold  and  possess. 

And  there  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  what  time  the 
ardent  searcher  strove  to  pierce  yet  further  the  veil 
of  unknowingnesa  that  wraps  all  beings  round, .even 
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this  was  the  knowledge  to  which  He  Avon  as  the 
second  outcome  of  His  night  of  labour,  proclaiming  it 
afterwards  to  all  men  as  the  Second  Noble  Truth  of 
the  Cause  of  111. 

For  the  Buddha  did  not  invent  the  truths  He 
taught.  The  truths  by  Him  made  known  that  form 
the  four  foundation  stones  of  His  Dhamma,  are  not 
the  mere  product  of  an  exceptionally  able  and  active 
cogitative  faculty.  The  Lord  Buddha  was  not  a 
more  than  usually  skilful  deviser  of  a  "  system ". 
Systems  there  were  many  and  to  spare  in  the  India 
of  His  day,  each  of  them  only  another  tangle  and 
snare,  a  puppet-show  and  weary  waste  of  words.  He 
saw  no  need  to  add  to  their  number ;  moreover,  views 
for  Him  had  long  since  ceased  to  hold  aught  of  even 
the  slightest  interest.  All  His  aim  and  effort  were 
directed  simply  and  solely  towards  getting  at  the  facts 
of  life,  towards  coming  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are.  Pursuing  that  aim,  making  that  effort,  He  saw 
first  that  existence  is  an  ill.  That  clearly  seen,  His 
next  step  was  to  find  out,  if  He  might,  the  cause  of  the 
ill ;  and  still  keeping  before  Him,  still  relentlessly 
interrogating  the  facts,  He  found  that  cause  to  lie  in 
the  craving  thirst  for  the  things  of  sense  which  over 
masters  and  leads  captive  the  hearts  of  men — of  all 
men  save  the  Wise  and  those  who  have  learned  of 
the  Wise. 

Later  on,  when  the  great  night  of  labour  was  past 
and  He,  victorious,  had  attained  to  Full  Enlightenment, 
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He  set  forth  at  length  the  nature  of  that  same  fire 
of  craving  that  gives  rise  to  all  woe,  in  a  discourse 
which,  on  that  account,  is  called  the  "  Fire  Discourse  ", 
"All  things/'  He  there  declares,  "all  things  are 
afire.  And  what  are  all  those  things  that  are  afire  ? 
Eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body,  and  mind  are  afire. 
And  that  which  is  perceived  by  each  and  all  of  these  : 
sights,  sounds,  odours,  tastes,  contacts,  and  ideas — 
these  too  are  afire.  And  the  consciousness  and  the 
impressions  received  of  sights  and  sounds,  odours  and 
tastes,  contacts  and  ideas — these  also  are  afire.  And 
all  feelings,  whether  pleasant  feelings  or  unpleasant 
feelings,  or  feelings  neither  pleasant  nor  unpleasant, 
that  come  to  be  through  the  afore-mentioned  impres 
sions — afire  are  all  these  also.  And  wherewithal  are 
they  afire  ?  They  are  afire  with  the  fire  of  craving 
and  hate  and  delusion,  with  the  fire  of  birth  and 
decay  and  death,  with  suffering  and  sorrowing,  with 
grief  and  despair  are  all  these  afire." 

Although  the  fire  of  craving  manifests  itself  in  a 
myriad  varied  forms,  there  are  three  main  divisions 
under  which  all  these  forms  may  be  classified,  of 
which  the  first  and  most  arresting  is  the  simple  thirst 
of  the  senses  for  immediate  and  unstinted  satisfaction 
through  the  objects  corresponding  to  them — sensuality 
in  its  crudest,  baldest,  least  dissembled  guise. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  particular  form  of 
craving  that  men  commit  all  imaginable  misdeeds, 
and  then  perforce  have  to  endure  the  suffering  that 
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follows  ineluctably  upon  all  misdoing.  To  secure  the 
object  that  one  or  other  of  their  senses  craves,  men 
become  murderers  and  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  man. 
Or  if  not  blinded  into  taking  life,  yet  under  the  sway 
of  their  greedy  desires,  by  main  force  they  wrest  from 
others  that  which  belongs  to  them.  Or,  consumed 
with  the  hot  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  wild  hunger  of 
the  eyes,  they  carry  off  maidens  from  their  lawful 
guardians,  entice  and  draw  away  from  their  husbands 
married  women,  despoil  the  expectant  bridegroom  of 
his  bride,  only  that  they  may  gratify  their  own  in 
ordinate  craving.  Or,  dominated  by  greed  of  gain, 
they  lie  and  shuffle  and  prevaricate,  seeking  thereby 
to  win  some  advantage  great  or  small  in  trafficking. 
Or  they  repudiate  engagements  solemnly  entered  upon, 
breaking  their  plighted  word,  or  perjure  themselves 
and  bear  false  witness  before  the  ministers  of  the 
law.  Or  with  foolhardy  recklessness  they  fall  to 
drinking  strong  drinks,  or  partaking  of  noxious  drugs 
that  steal  their  brains  away  from  them  so  that  they 
no  longer  know  what  they  are  about ;  and,  while  thus 
void  of  wit,  do  the  deeds  of  killers  and  robbers  and 
libertines  and  liars,  do  all  manner  of  evil  deeds  that 
in  their  sober  senses  they  had  never  thought  to  do. 
Then  the  officers  of  the  law  come  and  take  them  off 
to  the  prison-house,  and  they  are  judged  for  the 
deeds  that  they  have  done  while  bond-slaves  to  their 
cravings,  and  condemned  to  bitter  punishment.  And 
the  sorrows  they  then  endure,  and  the  distresses  their 
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fellow  men  have  suffered  at  their  hands — alike 
have  sprung  from  the  craving  desire  which  they 
have  allowed  to  overcome  them.  So  do  they  both 
suffer  and  cause  suffering,  and  only  because  of 
craving. 

Again,  impelled  thereto  by  their  cravings  for  the 
lands  and  wealth  of  others,  men  mass  themselves  into 
great  armies  and  fling  themselves  upon  trooped 
masses  of  other  men  who  have  banded  themselves  to 
gether  to  defend  their  possessions.  In  panoply  of 
war,  armed  with  many  a  death-dealing  weapon,  they 
dash  one  against  the  other,  host  engaging  host  in 
battle  array.  And  the  bright  swords  flash,  and  the 
swift  bullets  fly.  And  heads  are  gashed,  limbs 
torn  and  bodies  mangled,  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
come  by  death  and  deadly  hurt.  And  for  long  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  the  brotherless  and  the  sonless, 
weep  and  mourn  for  those  that  will  never  return  to 
them.  Thus  again  comes  suffering ;  and  solely  by 
reason  of  the  blind  and  monstrous  craving  for  the 
things  of  sense  that  rules  tyrannically  the  infatuate 
minds  of  men. 

But  craving  that  is  suffering's  source  may  assume 
another  and  less  obvious  shape  than  the  bald,  brute 
desire  for  one  or  other  of  the  satisfactions  of  sense  ; 
it  may  manifest  itself  simply  as  an  ardent  desire  not 
to  cease — an  eager  hope  and  longing  still  to  remain 
within  reach  of  sense-satisfaction  in  some  one  or 
other  form.  Craving,  in  this  aspect,  does  not  so 
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clearly  and  unmistakably  lead  to  suffering  as  in  its 
ruder,  coarser  guise.  Here  it  does  not  seek  its  own 
gratification  with  no  regard  to  the  hurt  and  harm 
it  inflicts  upon  others.  Its  only  wish  is  never  to  be 
removed  where  such  gratification  shall  be  impossible. 
Its  desire  is  ever  to  abide  in  some  region  of  the 
familiar  and  accustomed,  in  some  realm  of  the  only 
life  it  knows  or  cares  to  know — the  life  of  the  senses 
and  that  which  pertains  thereto.  It  dreads  with  a 
great  dread  the  ceasing  of  what  it  knows  as  life,  and 
desperately  hopes  and  desires  still  to  go  on  and  abide 
in  this,  the  one  state  of  being  it  knows,  for  ever  and 
ever  without  end. 

Yet  in  this  much  altered  form,  no  less  than  in  the 
other,  craving  reveals  itself  as  the  root  of  suffering. 
For  desire,  earnest  and  prolonged,  is  that  which 
in  the  universe  eventually  brings  about  its  own  fulfil 
ment  ;  and  this  desire  for  continued  life  in  the  form 
already  known,  already  experienced — life  in  a  world 
of  sense — makes  it  to  be  that  life  ever-renewed 
springs  up  again  and  again  in  the  sensuous  world 
as  long  as  the  desire  endures.  Again  and  again  the 
being  that  is  this  desire  objectified  returns  to  the 
scene  of  suffering  and  distress  that  is  the  world  of 
man,  bound  fast  to  the  whirling,  never-resting  wheel 
of  Samsara  by  his  own  thirst  for  continued  existence ; 
and,  thither  come,  of  necessity  must  participate  in  the 
pain-fraught  experience  of  all  that  inhabit  such  a 
world. 
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In  yet  a  third  form  does  craving  make  its  pre 
sence  known.  Seeking  no  gross,  immediate  delight 
in  the  world  of  sense  enjoyments,  nor  yet  an  endless 
continuance  of  the  possibilities  such  a  world  affords, 
it  only  aims  to  make  the  most  of  what  may  still  be 
tasted  through  the  avenues  of  sight  and  sound  and 
smell  and  taste  and  touch,  and  of  the  mind  that  shares 
in  each,  before  all  the  sights  of  earth  are  quenched 
in  darkness,  and  all  most  pleasing  sounds  stricken 
dumb  for  ever.  It  cherishes  no  hope  of  aught  beyond 
this  present  flitting  span  of  life,  holds  no  belief  in  any 
fruit  of  deed  beyond  the  black  gate  of  death.  It 
deliberately  limits  its  gaze  to  what  is  to  be  seen  and 
known  by  the  present  living  eye  and  brain,  and  holds 
belief  in  anything  that  that  gaze  does  not  reveal  as 
vanity  and  delusion.  The  varied  shows  the  world  of 
sense  provides  between  the  two  doors  of  birth  and 
death  are  all  it  takes  account  of.  When  these  are 
ended,  so  it  deems,  there  is  no  more  to  care  for.  And 
so  it  seeks  to  taste  in  fullest,  acutest  measure  all  that 
the  world  of  sense  can  furnish  of  rich  and  rare  sensa 
tion  while  such  sensation  may  be ;  yet  always  in  such 
wise  that  it  does  not  defeat  its  own  end  by  a  too 
greedy  clutching  at  delight,  whereby  its  power  to 
taste  of  more  might  be  impaired.  By  a  carefully 
regulated  indulgence,  each  faculty  of  sense  is  to  be 
made  to  yield  its  fullest,  richest  store  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  before  the  darkness  of  death  descends  and 
all  possibility  of  further  indulgence  is  ended  for  ever. 
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But  even  this  form  of  craving,  well  considered  and 
controlled  as  it  is  in  its  modes  of  manifestation,  does 
not  escape  the   doom   of  pain.     The  flames  of  sense, 
whether    rudely  grasped   at    by   greedy,    thoughtless 
fingers,  or   needfully  approached  and   felt,   burn  all 
alike  that  seek  to  seize  them,  whether  wise  or  foolish. 
The   craving   for   the   things  of  sense  is  as  a  fire  that 
only     grows     the     hotter    for    every  piece    of   fuel 
that  is  added  to  it.     Each  new  indulgence  in  delightr 
however    nicely    calculated,    binds    man  in    a  closerr 
firmer  bond;    and  then   comes   death,  and  with  cruel 
remorseless  wrench   breaks  asunder  all  the  dear  ties 
of  fondness,  and  pain  and    grief  force  their  way  into 
the  portals  so  carefully  guarded,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
In  this  last  guise,  desire  is  like  the  thirst  which  a  ship 
wrecked  mariner  on   a   raft   in  mid-ocean   might  seek 
to  assuage   by    cautious    sips  at    the  salty  element  all 
about   him  ;    with  each  fresh  sip  his  thirst  only  grows 
the  greater.     Even  so  is  it  with  the  man  who  sets  his 
affections  on   sense-delights   in   any  measure  whatso 
ever.     Tasting  of  them,  he  more  and  more  desires  to 
have  and  hold  them,?;   and  with  increasing  dread  — as 
how  can  he  else  ? — he   beholds   the  slow,  remorseless 
coming  of  a  day  that   will   wrest   them  all  away  from 
him.     But    the   callous    years    care  nothing   for   his 
dread  ;    they  still   flow   on   and  do  their  never-ending 
work.     The  gnawing  worm   of  decay  eats  hollow  and 
yet  more  hollow  every  erstwhile  goodly  tree  in   the 
garden  of  his  pleasure.    And  when  at  length  the  chill, 
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cold  wind  of  death  blows  fell  upon  them  and  lays  all 
upon  the  ground,  it  finds  the  shivering  owner  still 
hungry  and  thirsty  as  ever  after  their  pleasing  fruit 
— a  most  unhappy  wretch,  confronted  by  what  he 
deems  the  end  of  all. 

Such  is  craving  in  its  three  great  leading  forms, 
and  such  the  ill  that  comes  to  be  by  reason  of  this 
threefold  craving  ;  for,  even  as  made  known  by  the 
Bucklha  in  His  Second  Noble  Truth  :  "  The  cause  of  ill 
is  that  craving  which  gives  rise  to  rebirth,  and,  bound 
up  with  greed  for  pleasure,  now  here,  now  there, 
seeks  ever  fresh  delight.  It  is  sensual  craving,  the 
craving  for  individual  existence,  the  craving  for  tem 
poral  happiness." 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  THIRD  NOBLE  TRUTH 

IT  is  an  old  and  trite,  but  none  the  less  true, 
saying  that  if  causes  be  removed  their  effects 
also  must  cease.  Craving,  then,  having  been  seen  to 
be  the  cause  of  111,  it  needs  only  that  Craving  be 
removed  for  the  effect,  viz.,  Ill,  also  to  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  precisely  this  obvious  consequence  which  forms 
the  substance  of  the  third  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths 
made  known  by  the  Buddha,  a  consequence  that  is 
set  forth  in  these  words  :  "  In  respect  of  this  same 
Craving — severance  and  ceasing  utter  and  complete, 
abandonment,  rejection,  freedom,  dissociation  :  this  is 
what  is  called  the  Noble  Truth  of  the  Ceasing  of  111." 
Unable  to  secure  for  himself  that  which  he  craves  ; 
or,  having  secured  it,  to  keep  hold  of  it ;  or 
having  had  thrust  upon  him  that  which  he  does  not 
crave  at  all,  but  contrariwise  loathes — the  son  of  earth 
is  plunged  into  unhappiness  and  wretchedness.  From 
this  unhappiness,  from  this  wretchedness,  there  can 
come  no  relief  save  when  the  cravings  and  desires 
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that  are  their  cause  are  given  up,  entirely  abandoned. 
Once  a  man  has  uttei'ly  ceased  from  the  longing  to 
have  and  to  hold  for  himself  this  or  the  other  object 
belonging  to  the  world  of  sense,  whatever  that  object 
may  be,  he  has  covered  as  with  impenetrable  armour 
the  one  weak  spot  where  the  chance  and  change  of  a 
fugitive  world  can  come  at  him  to  do  him  hurt :  he 
has  dried  up  the  fell  stream  of  ill  at  its  very  source, 
so  that  no  more  forever  can  he  be  whelmed  beneath 
its  bitter  waves.  For  in  his  desire  for  and  longing 
to  possess  these  objects  of  sense,  and  in  this  aloner 
resides  all  the  power  the}7  possess  to  hurt  him.  Of 
themselves  they  can  never  cause  him  pain.  Only 
when  his  craving  for  them  turns  them  for  him  into 
objects  that  promise  pleasure,  do  they  assume  the 
character  of  what  may  be  a  source  of  pain  simply 
through  their  denying  him  the  pleasure  he  had  hoped 
they  might  yield.  Such  is  the  fact  of  life  that  finds 
its  due  expression  in  the  Third  Noble  Truth. 

But  how  can  man  ever  come  to  cease  from  this 
craving  desire  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  his  nature 
as  a  dweller  in  the  kama-loka  ?  Each  and  every 
activity  of  his  life  in  the  world  of  sense — for  this 
very  reason  called  the  desire-world — is  the  direct  ex 
pression  of  his  endeavour  to  satisfy  desire  for  one  or 
other  of  the  things  it  offers.  Moreover,  his  simple 
existence  as  an  individualised  entity  is  no  more  than 
the  concrete  result  of  his  desire  to  exist.  To  cease 
wholly  and  completely  from  desiring  is  for  him  no 
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other  than  to  cease  from  existence  ;  and  to  call  on 
him  to  give  up  desire  would  be  very  much  the  same 
as  to  ask  him  to  commit  suicide.  How  then  can  man 
be  moved  to  the  doing  of  such  a  thing  ?  How  brought 
to  let  go  the  lust  of  living  and  so  cease  from  life,  as  a 
light  expires  when  the  oil  wherewith  its  wick  is  fed 
comes  to  an  end  ? 

There  are  two  ways,  and  two  ways  only,  in  which 
such  a  thing  as  this  may  be  brought  about.  On  the 
one  hand,  by  a  prodigious  effort  of  will — yet  not  so 
prodigious  but  that  many  have  been  able  to  make 
it — it  is  possible  so  to  suppress  and  crush  down  by 
main  force  every  outgoing  motion  of  desire  towards 
external  objects,  that  what  might  be  called  a  cataleptic 
condition  of  the  desire-tendencies  is  brought  about, 
which  is  not  permanent  indeed,  yet  may  well  coil' 
tinue  for  ages  and  ages,  so  that  during  all  that 
time  such  a  conflux  of  desire-tendencies  may  never 
once  indue  corporeal  form  in  any  world  of  sense. 
At  length,  however,  the  force  of  the  original  im 
pulse  that  produced  such  a  cataleptic  condition 
must  become  exhausted,  whereupon  the  tendencies 
in  question  must  again  take  visible  embodiment  and 
declare  themselves  in  all  their  old-time  vigour.  This 
method  of  subduing  desire — to  call  it  such — despite 
the  purely  temporary  nature  of  its  effectiveness,  very 
largely  was  and  is  the  method  pursued  in  India  by  a 
numerous  class  of  Yogis — a  method  pursued  in  the 
India  in  which  the  Buddha  lived  and  moved,  as  in 
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the  India  of  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
steady  and  prolonged  contemplation  of  the  objects 
that  excite  his  desire,  with  the  one  determined  intent 
of  arriving  at  a  comprehension  of  their  true  nature,  a 
man  at  length  may  come  to  such  a  clear,  convincing 
vision  of  their  essential  transitoriness,  pain-engender 
ing  potentialities,  and  emptiness  of  any  basic  sub 
stance,  that  of  itself  his  desire  will  turn  away  from 
them  and  seek  them  no  more.  The  former  method 
of  procedure  is  harsh,  violent,  unnatural ;  the  latter 
is  mild,  gentle,  rational.  The  former  is  painful, 
ignoble,  hurtful ;  the  latter  painless,  elevating,  helpful. 
The  former  is  the  method  of  asceticism  ;  the  latter 
that  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  that  taught  by  the 
Lion  of  the  Sakyas. 

And  just  at  this  point  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  a  grave  error  that  is  only  too  likely  to  arise. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  clear  perception  that 
every  object  of  sense  is  transient,  pain-fraught  and 
unsubstantial,  furnishes  all  the  warrant  necessary  for 
living  a  life  of  idle  and  supine  indifference ;  it  might 
be  imagined  that  here  is  supplied  ample  grounds  for 
letting  the  hours  go  by,  unheeding  and  unremorseful 
of  their  going,  putting  forth  no  stroke  of  effort  after 
anything,  as  though  in  some  way  all  were  nothing  but 
a  dream. 

Now  it  may  be  granted  that  after  a  fashion  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world  are  illusion,  mirage  ; 
but  man's  position  in  that  world  is  anything  but  an 
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illusion  for  him,  anything  but  a  mirage  :  it  is  a  very 
stern  affair.     And   the   Four  Noble  Truths  that  form 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  Buddha's  entire  Teaching 
are    naught    but     an    urgent    summons    to    men    to 
give   swift  and  careful  heed  to  this  stern  business,  to 
the  serious   position   in   which   they   find  thernaelves, 
and   without  further  delay  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  extricate  themselves  from  it.     To  view  these  Four 
Truths  in  any  other  light  is  to  mistake  the  entire  pur 
port  and  meaning  of  the  Buddha's  message  to  mankind . 
The  Truth  which  announces  that  suffering  ceases  with 
the    Ceasing  of  Craving  is  no  call  to  men  to  fall  back 
into  a  life  of  sloth  and  torpor,  for  these  are  the  very 
things    expressly    mentioned  as   obstacles    upon    the 
Buddhist's    path    to   Deliverance.     On    the   contrary, 
this  Third  Noble  Truth  is  a  direct   call,  a  spur,  an 
incitement  to  men,  once  they  have  perceived  the  piti 
ful  and   deceitful    nature  of  the   shows  of  the  world 
that   so  allure  them  to  their  hurt,  to  live  a  life  of  the 
most  strenuous   endeavour,   to   the   end  that  Craving 
may    cease  and   that  they  may  win  that  which  is  be 
yond  the  reach   of  impermanence  and  pain.     A  man 
who  has   been   told  that  the  house  in  which  he  sits  is 
on    fire,  does  not  thereupon  stretch  himself  out  at  full 
length  on  a  couch  with  the  conviction  that  this  is  the 
proper   course  to   pursue    when  one  finds  oneself  in  a 
burning   house.     Far  from    that,  he  jumps  at  once  to 
his   feet   and    with  all  the   speed  he  can  command 
makes    for  the  door  that  leads  out  of  the  house,  never 
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once  pausing  or  looking  back  until  he  has  reached 
the  safety  of  the  open  air.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  we 
should  rightly  suspect  that  he  had  not  properly  heard 
those  who  had  informed  him  of  the  outbreak  of  fire, 
or  else  that  he  was  not  in  full  possession  of  his  senses. 
Much  the  same  is  it  with  his  house  of  sentient  life, 
and  men  the  dwellers  therein.  This  house  is  on  fire 
with  the  threefold  fires  of  Craving  and  Hate  and 
Delusion.  So,  learning  from  a  Buddha  or  from  one 
who  has  learned  it  from  a  Buddha,  the  son  of  earth 
can  no  longer  sit  or  stand,  much  less  lie  down,  at  ease. 
Henceforth  he  can  do  but  one  thing  only — press 
forward  with  all  swiftness  upon  the  Path  that  leads 
to  escape  from  his  fiery  prison.  Henceforth  he  must 
be  continually  on  the  alert  to  avoid  every  obs 
tacle  that  would  detain  him  within  its  walls  of  pain. 
Henceforth  he  feels  bound  to  make  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  take  a  longer  and  ever  longer  stride 
towards  the  goal  of  deliverance,  and  never  to  slacken 
in  his  efforts  until  he  has  actually  reached  it,  actually 
left  behind  him  the  realm  of  the  transient,  the  pain 
ful  and  the  unsubstantial,  and  attained  to  the  realm 
of  the  changeless,  the  sorrow-free,  the  abiding.  If  he 
behaves  otherwise,  then,  despite  all  he  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  his 
conduct — that  he  has  not  properly  comprehended  the 
message  of  the  Buddha.  He  may  indeed  have  that 
message  frequently  upon  his  lips.  He  may  speak 
much  about  the  transiency  and  painfulness  and 
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unsubstantially  of  the  world  ;  but  if  he  does  not  at  the 
same  time  set  himself  to  travel  forward  and  make  some 
progress  upon  the  Path  which  the  Buddha  taught 
leads  away  from  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
towards  one  that  is  better,  then  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  such  a  man  is  deceiving  himself.  We  are 
justified  in  saying  that  he  has  not  really  comprehend 
ed  the  meaning  of  the  teaching  concerning  Anicca, 
Dukkha,  and  Anatta — that  he  has  no  real  apprehen 
sion  of  the  Impermanence,  Suffering,  and  Emptiness 
of  Things;  else  he  could  do  no  other  than  exert  him 
self  forthwith  to  place  himself  beyond  their  reach. 
Perceiving  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  the  world,  he 
could  not  possibly  remain  in  sloth  and  idleness  :  he 
could  not  lie  back  in  idle  ease.  Henceforth  his  life 
could  be  nothing  but  one  long  endeavour,  never  waver 
ing,  never  slackening  till  crowned  with  fullest  success. 
To  cease  from  Craving,  then,  while  it  involves  the  re 
moval  of  the  motives  that  usually  impel  men  to  activity, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  no  means  imports  the  cessation  of 
all  activity.  The  old  motives  truly  have  disappeared, 
but  only  that  they  may  give  place  to  others,  new  but 
equally  potent  to  move  to  action.  There  is  now- 
greater  call  than  ever  for  the  display  of  energy, 
but  it  is  energy  directed  into  an  altogether 
new  channel.  The  old  aim  was  for  satisfaction 
through  possession  of  the  desired  object,  a  satis 
faction,  however,  which  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
object  was  forever  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
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deepest  possible  draughts  of  the  drink  it  craved  could 
never  appease  its  thirst.  Growing  ever  more  thirsty 
with  each  fresh  draught  taken,  as  one  who 
seeks  to  slake  his  thirst  by  drinking  of  the  salt 
waters  of  the  sea,  the  man  who  aims  to  secure  satisfac 
tion  through  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  finds  all  his 
efforts  frustrated  and  brought  to  naught  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  He  finds  himself  pursuing  a  goal  that 
retreats  continually  before  him  as  fast  as  he  seeks  to 
approach  it.  The  new  aim,  on  the  contrary,  in  im 
pelling  to  greater  exertions,  has  before  it  the  prospect 
of  an  incomparably  superior  issue ;  it  directs  to  a 
sure  and  certain  goal  that  every  day's — yea,  every 
hour's — exertion  infallibly  brings  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  difference  is  that  between  a  pictured  and  a 
real  banquet,  between  a  flickering  shadow  and  a 
solid  substance.  Hence,  of  these  two  aims — the  aim 
to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  senses,  and  the  aim 
to  attain  to  the  constant,  the  unchanging,  the  sorrow- 
less — the  latter  beyond  all  comparison  is  the  more 
rational  and  promising,  by  far  the  better  furnished 
with  a  motive  to  ceaseless  activity  for  him  who  really 
understands. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  joys  that  constitute 
the  accompaniment  of  these  two  different  aims. 

"  Two  joys  there  be,"  says  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
Suttas,  "  the  joy  of  enjoyment  and  the  joy  of  re 
nunciation  ;  but  of  these  two  joys,  the  superior  is  the 
joy  of  renunciation.  Two  joys  there  be — worldly 
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joy  and  unworldly  joy ;  but  of  these  two  joys,  the 
superior  is  unworldly  joy."  So  superior,  indeed,  is 
the  latter  by  contrast  with  its  opposite,  that  the  for 
mer  seems  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  joy  at  all, 
so  very  short-lived  is  each  of  its  elements,  so  empty 
are  they  of  solid,  abiding  content,  so  certain  to  end 
in  disappointment  and  pain.  Were  this  all  the  joy 
that  mortals  might  know — to  pluck  the  flowers  of 
sense-delight,  and  then  look  on  the  while  they  fade 
and  wither  in  their  hands — wailing  and  moaning  might 
well  be  the  sole  language  befitting  human  lips,  sack 
cloth  and  ashes  mankind's  one  proper  wear,  and 
blackest  pessimism  its  only  true  philosophy. 

But  there  is  another  joy  mankind  may  taste,  better 
and  nobler  far  than  that — the  joy  that  is  not  of  the 
world,  the  joy  of  renunciation.  The  man  who  sets 
his  foot  upon  this  path  of  renunciation,  this  path 
whose  end  is  the  Beyond-the-world,  leaves  nothing 
behind  him  worth  a  single  sigh  of  regret,  nothing 
worth  one  least  cloud  of  sadness.  Instead  he  claims, 
and  is  about  to  make  good  his  claim,  a  happiness 
that  does  not  decay,  that  can  never  grow  less,  but 
must  continue  more  and  more  to  increase  with  the 
passage  of  each  new  day  of  endeavour — each  new 
day  that  brings  him  closer  and  yet  more  close  to  the 
goal  he  has  set  before  him,  the  goal  of  freedom 
from  all  that  change  and  chance  can  ever  compass. 

"  Of  those  that  live  happily  in  the  world,  I  also  am 
one,"  the  Buddha  once  declared  ;  and  every  faithful 
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follower  of  the  path  He  has  pointed  out  may  say  the 
same  in  all  sincerity  of  heart,  in  spite  of  anything 
that  may  happen  as  the  passing  distress  of  the 
moment.  For  he  is  learning  to  place  himself  beyond 
the  treacherous  power  of  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
guarding  the  gates  of  eye  and  ear  and  every  other 
organ  ;  whether  those  pleasures  be  present  or  absent, 
whether  they  corne  before  him  in  their  most  alluring 
forms  or  whether  they  wholly  desert  him,  either  way 
he  is  learning  to  remain  equally  unmoved — unshaken 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  his  calm,  as  a  rock  is  unmoved 
though  all  the  winds  of  heaven  blow  upon  it.  His 
mind  approaches  steadfastness,  a  place  of  peace  where 
never  more  can  it  be  reached  by  any  air  of  earth.  Out 
of  the  realm  of  the  born,  the  originated,  the  manifest 
ed,  he  aspires  and  labours  towards  the  high  goal  of 
the  unborn,  the  unorigiuiited,  the  unmanifested — the 
peace  of  the  changeless  Nibbana.  Ardently  as  the 
traveller  across  the  desert  anticipates  and  joys  in  the 
shadow  and  coolness  of  the  green  oasis  he  is  ap 
proaching,  with  its  well  of  sweet  water  and  tall,  fruit- 
bearing  palms,  so  ardently  does  he  who  has  fared  forth 
upon  the  Path  of  the  Noble,  anticipate  the  joy  of  the 
day  when  he  shall  have  done  with  the  whirling  of 
the  wheel  and  come  to  rest — when  he  shall  have 
reached  the  Ceasing  of  Suffering  by  the  utter  Ceasing 
of  Craving. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  FOURTH  NOBLE  TRUTH 

THE  fourth  great  verity  to  which  He  who  was  now 
the  Awakened,  the  Buddha,  attained — the  attaining 
whereof,  indeed,  made  Him  to  be  a  Fully  Awakened 
One — was  the  Truth  of  the  Path.  First,  He  had 
found  that  there  was  111 ;  then  He  laid  bare  the  source 
of  that  111 ;  next,  He  proclaimed  that  there  was  a 
Ceasing  of  that  111,  to  be  compassed  by  the  drying  up 
of  its  source  ;  all  that  remained  for  Him  to  do  now 
was  to  declare  the  means  by  which  that  source  might 
be  stopped  in  its  flow,  and  so  all  111  brought  to  an 
utter  end.  "  All  that  remained,"  we  have  said,  but 
this  "  all  that  remained,"  as  it  was  the  last,  so  also  was 
it  by  far  the  most  important  division  of  the  achieve 
ment  of  the  Blessed  One ;  for  it  was  that  part  which 
set  the  final  crown  upon  His  labours,  lacking  which 
they  would  have  deserved  as  little  attention  as,  and 
no  more  attention  than,  any  other  system  of  thought 
then  or  at  any  time  since  in  vogue.  As  they  stand  by 
themselves  with  nothing  further  added,  the  first  three 
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truths  are  as  barren  as  is  any  other  piece  of  purely 
intellectual  knowledge  that  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  practical,  actual  relation  with  the  life  of  man  ; 
but  when  to  their  statement  of  what  requires  to  be 
done,  there  is  appended  full  directions  as  to  how  the 
necessary  work  may  surely  and  certainly  be  accom 
plished,  we  have  given  us  all  the  materials  we  have 
any  right  to  ask  for  a  philosophy,  an  ethics,  a  religion, 
or  whatever  else  we  choose  to  call  a  competent  guide  to 
man  as  to  how  he  can  best  direct  his  life  to  most 
fruitful  ends.  And  it  is  just  such  an  addition  that  is 
furnished  us  in  the  Fourth  Noble  Truth  of  the  Path 
that  leads  to  the  Ceasing  of  111,  which  thus  becomes 
the  final  truth  whose  discovery  and  proclamation 
rounds  off  and  completes  the  task  of  Him  who  had 
set  out  to  find  Enlightenment  for  Himself  and  for  all 
mankind. 

In  this  fact  that  the  fourth  and  crowning  truth  that 
concluded  the  Buddha's  work  is  not  the  enunciation 
and  detailed  description  of  any  goal,  but  simply  and 
solely  the  indication  and  explanation  of  a  path  to  a 
goal,  we  have  the  key-note  to  the  entire  teaching  of 
the  Buddha — we  have  brought  before  us  in  clearest 
and  most  unmistakable  fashion,  the  wholly  practical 
nature  of  that  Teaching.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import 
ance  that  from  the  very  outset  one  should  clearly 
understand  and  take  firm  hold  of  this  idea  of  the 
entirely  practical,  the  almost  anti-theoretical  nature 
of  the  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha.  If  only  one  bears  it 
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constantly  in  mind,  one  will  never  be  puzzled  for  long 
by  any  seeming  difficulty  that  may  arise  in  one's  further 
studies  of  the  details  of  the  Dhamma  ;  reference  back 
to  this  idea  will  speedily  clear  away  all  such  difficul 
ties  as  oftsoever  as  they  may  occur.  But  if  we  lose 
sight  of  the  exclusively  practical  character  of  the 
Buddha's  Teaching — if  we  forget  that  it  is  "  a  raft 
meant  for  use,  not  meant  for  retention,"  or,  worse  still, 
if  we  have  never  rightly  takeh  hold  of  such  an  idea  at 
the  commencement  of  our  studies ;  then  baffling  difficul 
ties  will  continually  beset  us,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  come  to  some  blank  wall,  so  to  speak,  that  will 
seem  to  shut  off  all  further  prospect,  bar  all  further 
possibility  of  advance  ;  even  as  it  might  be  with  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  way,  'mid  the  streets  of  a  great 
and  unknown  city,  and  should  finally  stray  in  the 
course  of  his  fruitless  wanderings  into  some  blind  alley 
with  no  visible  outlet  anywhere.  There  are  a  thou 
sand  and  one  questions  the  enquiring  mind  can  ask  con 
cerning  the  world  and  life  and  destiny,  and  the  pos 
sible  answers  are  as  many  and  as  varied  as  the  ques 
tions.  But  a  path,  just  because  it  is  a  path,  is  some 
thing  to  be  trodden,  not  something  to  be  merely  talked 
about,  discussed,  cogitated  upon.  One  is  putting  a  path 
to  its  single  legitimate  use  then  only  when  one  ivalks 
it,  not  when  one  draws  pictures  of  it.  And  so  one  is 
making  right  use  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  of  the 
Buddha;  one  shows  that  one  has  rightly  understood 
His  Fourth  Noble  Truth  of  the  Path  when  once  for  all 
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one  abandons  all  questions  as  to  the  origins  and 
endings  of  anything  save  of  this  one  thing — 111 ;  and 
sets  out  practically  to  try  to  realise  that  Ending  of 
111  by  humbly  following  the  directions  laid  down  in 
the  Fourth  Noble  Truth.  It  is  not  by  chance  or 
oversight  or  any  incapacity  that  the  Fourth  Noble 
Truth  supplies  no  answer  to  the  many  questions  the 
mind  of  man  has  excogitated  and  brooded  over 
throughout  its  long  history.  It  is  of  deliberate  pur 
pose  that  it  passes  them  all  by  to  do  what  is  far  better  : 
to  point  out  a  sure  and  certain  path,  by  the  following 
of  which  a  vantage  ground  at  length  will  be  reached 
whence  all  such  questions  will  be  plainly  seen  to 
need  no  answer,  a  position  at  last  be  attained  where 
they  will  be  found  to  have  answered  themselves  in 
the  demonstration  of  their  own  groundlessness. 

If  a  man  deep  in  a  nightmare  groans  or  cries  aloud, 
troubled  and  tormented  by  some  terrifying  phantasm 
of  sleep,  we  do  not — supposing  for  the  nonce  such 
a  thing  to  be  possible — seek  to  soothe  his  trouble 
by  giving  him  elaborate  analyses  and  explana 
tions  of  the  nature  of  sleep-visions  in  general,  and 
of  the  probable  origin  of  his  own  in  particular,  in 
some  indiscretion  of  diet  or  such  like.  Instead  of 
this,  we  do  something  at  once  much  more  simple  and 
effective — we  wake  the  man  up  ;  then  he  perceives 
for  himself  the  true  nature  of  his  trouble  and  stands 
in  no  need  of  any  explanation  of  the  same,  however 
ngenious  and  learned  such  an  explanation  might  be. 
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Even  so  is  it  with  this  nightmare  of  Avijja  wherein 
immersed  all  men  live  their  lives  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave — a  nightmare,  of  whose  constituent  ele 
ments  not  the  least  vexatious  and  tormenting  items 
are  precisely  those  manifold  queries  and  questions 
that  so  persistently  rise  and  haunt  the  human  mind, 
like  ghosts  that  refuse  to  be  laid,  whenever  that  mind 
begins  to  exercise  itself  in  any  degree.  But  the 
Fourth  Noble  Truth  contains  no  answer  to  any  of 
these  interrogations  of  the  Avijja-laden  intellect  of 
man — is  not  intended  to  supply  even  the  least  hint 
at  any  such  answer.  All  it  does  is  to  point  out  a 
way  whereby  the  son  of  earth  may  wake  up  out  of 
that  nightmare  of  Avijja.  Following  that  way  to 
its  end  in  Awakening,  he  then  will  see  that  all  the 
things  that  perplexed  and  perturbed  him  so  were  of 
his  own  devising  alone — phantoms  begotten  of  his 
own  disordered,  Avijja-darkened  brain,  that  now  have 
disappeared  and  wholly  ceased  to  be  in  the  broad, 
bright  daylight  of  Vijja,  of  True  Knowing. 

"  But  what  precisely  is  this  Awakening  ?  "  the 
curious  mind  will  still  incline  to  ask,  intent  as  ever 
upon  finding  food  for  cogitation  rather  than  grounds 
for  action.  "Is  it  not  possible  at  all  to  supply,  were 
it  only  a  few,  positive  details  as  to  its  nature?  Surely  a 
teaching  must  be  called  incomplete,  its  foundations  but 
ill  laid,  that  does  not  furnish  at  least  a  little  positive 
information,  even  if  in  briefest  outline,  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  to  which  it  would  direct  our  steps  !  " 
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To  this  question  the  simple  answer  is  :  such  details, 
if  given,  would  serve  no  practical  purpose  whatever, 
and  practical  purpose  is  the  only  purpose  with  which 
the  Buddha  has  any  concern  in  the  whole  matter. 
For  suppose  such  details  supplied,  what  would  be 
the  probable,  the  almost  certain  result  ?  Men  would 
sit  down,  carefully  con  them,  turn  them  over  and 
over,  twist  them  this  way  and  that  out  of  mere  curio 
sity  to  see  how  far  they  could  be  so  twisted  ;  and,  after 
extracting  the  last  ounce  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
derivable  from  such  mental  gymnastics,  would  finally 
excogitate  from  them  one  more  "  system  ;'  to  add  to 
the  many  "  systems  "  already  in  existence,  thereby 
defeating  the  one  and  only  object  the  Buddha  had 
in  mind  in  making  known  His  Teaching — the  getting 
men  to  follow  His  Path,  and  realise  each  for  himself 
the  end  to  which  it  leads.  It  is  this  realisation — "  to 
be  known  by  the  wise,  each  for  himself,"  as  the  Sutta 
says — that  the  Buddha  sought  to  render  accessible 
to  men,  and  this  alone  ;  but  in  cogitation  and  specula 
tion  that  great  goal  would  inevitably  recede  further 
and  further  into  the  background  of  men's  minds  and 
at  last  be  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

It  is  as  if  there  were  some  men  whose  great  and 
pressing  need  was  to  get  away  from  the  unhealthy 
and  disease-ravaged  city  where  they  dwelt  to  another 
city  free  from  unhealthiness  and  disease ;  and  as  if 
these  men  should  insist  before  they  left  their  old  haunts 
of  sickness  and  death  that  there  should  be  given 
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them   a  map  of  the  city  of  life  and  health  to  which 
they   were   being  advised  to  go,  with  details  of  its 
various   streets    and   buildings.     Even  though  such  a 
map  were  given  them,  and  though  they  sat  down  and 
studied   it  so  diligently  as  to  imprint  on  their  minds 
every   feature   of  its  topography,  with  all  their  study 
and  learning  they  would  still  be  no  single  inch  nearer 
to  that   desired  goal  than  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  their  study ;  they  would  still   be  where  they  were 
before   they   had   heard  a  single  word  about  it — still 
in   the   midst  of   unhealth  and  disease,  as  far  distant 
as    ever  from  health   and  security.      All   their  head- 
knowledge    would     not    have   done   for   them   what 
only   a   few   steps  of  their  feet  in  the  right  direction 
would   have  done — brought  them  at  least  that  much 
further  from  the   undesirable,  that   much  nearer  to 
the  desired. 

Futility  such  as  this  the  Buddha  had  no  intention 
of  fostering.  He  points  out  that  the  city  where  men 
dwell  is  no  desirable  residence.  He  points  out  that 
there  is  another  that  is  free  from  all  its  drawbacks 
and  discomforts  and  ills.  He  points  out  the  road  that 
leads  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  and,  having  done 
this,  considers  that  He  has  done  all  He  need  be  asked 
to  do  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  in  the  plague-smitten 
city,  that  anything  more  than  this  is  sheer  waste  of 
time  and  trouble. 

He  announces  the  existence  of  III — that  is,  of 
limitation  and  all  that  limitation  connotes,  in  which 
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latter  category  the  element  that  most  insistently  forces 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  sentient  creatures  is 
suffering,  discomfort,  unease  of  every  kind,  physical 
and  mental.  Then  He  points  out  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Ceasing  of  this  111,  of  this  state  of  limitation, 
of  conditionedness  and  all  that  goes  along  with  it  of 
pains  and  distresses  of  body  and  mind.  And  when, 
finally,  He  makes  His  Fourth  Noble  Truth  simply  the 
enunciation  of  the  method  whereby  111,  limitation, 
conditionedness,  with  all  that  these  imply  of  pain  and 
distress,  may  be  brought  to  an  end,  utter  and  complete, 
He  does  amply  all  He  can  reasonably  be  asked  to  do 
from  any  practical  point  of  view. 

But  even  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view, 
the  demand  to  be  given  some  positive  data  as  to  what 
supervenes  when  111  is  brought  to  an  end,  is  one  that 
has  no  solid  foundation  in  sound  logic.  For  the  mind 
that  makes  this  demand,  as  it  does  so,  is  functioning — 
since  naught  else  is  possible  to  it — under  circum 
stances  of  limitation  and  conditionedness.  From  this 
it  necessarily  follows  that  every  idea,  every  notion  it 
might  form  or  conceive  from  whatever  might  be  told 
it  concerning  what  ensues  with  the  ending  of  111,  per 
force  would  be  involved  with,  tainted  by,  that  same 
limitation  under  which  it  performs  all  its  func 
tions,  and  so  would  not  be  any  true  idea  of  what 
then  ensues,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  never 
could  be  such.  In  addition  to  this,  to  ask  positive  in 
formation  regarding  what  supervenes  when  111  has 
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come  to  an  end,  is  in  effect  to  invite  that  lies  should 
be  told  one.  For  words,  however  carefully  chosen, 
can,  after  all,  only  convey  what  words  have  been 
devised  to  convey — namely,  the  things  and  ideas  ap 
pertaining  to  the  state  of  limitation  and  conditioned- 
ness  that  represents  the  normal  life  of  mankind. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  every  time  we  open 
our  mouths  to  speak  or  take  up  pen  to  write,  we  do 
so  to  speak  or  to  write  of  things  lying  within  the 
circle  of  the  limited  and  conditioned,  even  though 
we  may  imagine  to  ourselves  that  we  are  soaring 
away  outside  of  and  beyond  that  circle.  The  moment 
a  positive  idea  is  formulated  in  thought,  expressed 
in  words,  that  moment  it  becomes — let  it  be  as  subli 
mated  and  super-refined  as  we  choose — an  idea  per 
taining  to  the  realm  of  the  limited  and  conditioned.  In 
the  inevitable  nature  of  things  it  is  a  representation  of 
what  lies  within  the  confines  of  the  limited,  never  of 
aught  beyond  or  outside  of  these  confines  ;  if  it  be 
put  forward  or  through  ignorance  taken  as  repre 
senting  the  latter,  it  is  an  incorrect,  a  false,  statement, 
let  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched  be  selected  never 
so  cunningly. 

Hence  it  is  only  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  the  most 
rigorous  logic,  of  sound  common  sense,  that  the  Buddha 
maintains  silence — "  the  noble  silence  of  the  wise  " — 
upon  what  is  lokuttara,  upon  what  is  beyond  and  out 
side  of  loka,  the  world  of  sensation,  perception  and 
consciousness.  In  negative  terms  only  does  He 
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allude  to  what  lies  beyond  those  boundaries  ;  only  in 
negative  terms  can  He  hint  at  what  lies  there — if 
even  it  be  admissible  to  say  that  aught  so  "  lies  ". 
Here  incomparably  the  best  speech  is  silence.  That 
silence  the  Buddha  observed.  But  it  is  not  the 
silence  of  ignorance  :  it  is  the  silence  of  profound,  of 
profoundest  knowledge — of  the  knowledge  that 
nothing  can  be  said  of  that  Beyond-the-world  in  the 
speech  of  this  Within-the-world  that  will  not  in  some 
way  be  false,  misleading,  untrue. 

This  much  the  man  of  thought  will  see  and  under 
stand  without  further  argument ;  but  what  of  the 
plain,  common  man,  intent  only  upon  fulfilling  as 
perfectly  as  may  be  such  tasks  as  come  to  his  hands 
in  a  common,  work-a-day  world  ?  Is  it  enough  for 
him  to  be  told  simply  to  follow  a  way  without  recei 
ving  any  positive  intelligence  as  to  what  it  is  that  lies 
at  the  end  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  invited  to  walk  ? 

When  the  Buddha,  having  instructed  and  thorough 
ly  grounded  the  first  of  His  disciples  in  His  Teaching 
and  Practice,  despatched  them  upon  their  mission  to 
the  world,  it  is  recorded  that  He  sent  them  out  with 
the  words  :  "  Go  ye  forth  for  the  welfare,  the  advan 
tage,  the  benefit  of  the  many  !  "  With  such  a  charge 
laid  upon  them,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
message  these  witnesses  bore  were  not  one  well 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  many  ;  it  would  be 
strange  were  it  a  message  understandable  only  by 
the  few,  by  a  select  minority  of  the  leading  minds  of 
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the  race.  But  it  is  not  such  a  message  :  it  is  not  a 
gospel  for  the  few  only,  but  also  and  equally  for  the 
many.  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path  is  for  all.  It  has 
levels  and  gradients  suited  to  the  capacity  of  every 
kind  of  climber;  for  the  younger  and  the  less  vigor 
ous  of  foot— easy,  gently  rising  slopes;  for  the 
older  and  the  stronger — steeper,  more  direct  ways 
to  the  summit.  And  so  there  is  an  answer  also 
for  the  plain  man  of  but  limited  range  of  thought, 
who  may  ask,  it  may  be  with  no  small  degree 
of  quite  honest  perplexity  :  "  What  is  this  Nibbana 
the  name  of  which  I  hear  mentioned  so  often  ?  All 
our  holy  ones  speak  of  it,  and  yet  none  seems  able  to 
say  a  word  about  what  it  is  :  they  only  say  what 
it  is  not,  so  that  it  looks  very  much  as  if  after  all 
Nibbana  were  just  nothing." 

For  a  simple  man  a  simple  answer  is  all  that  is 
wanted  and  that  answer  is  :  "  Nibbana  is  not  any 
thing  that  can  be  named,  and  yet  it  is  not  nothing." 

Listen  to  this  story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  fish.  And  just  be 
cause  it  was  a  fish,  it  had  lived  all  its  life  in  the  water 
and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  anything  else  but 
water.  And  one  day  as  it  swam  about  the  pond 
where  all  its  days  had  been  spent,  it  happened  to 
meet  a  turtle  of  its  acquaintance  who  had  just  come 
back  from  a  little  excursion  on  the  land. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Turtle  ! "  said  the  fish  ;  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  a  long  time.  Where  have  you  been  ? 
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"  Oh  !  "  said  the  turtle,  "  I've  just  been  for  a  little 
trip  on  dry  land/' 

"On   dryland!"   exclaimed  the  fish.     "What  do 
you  mean  by  '  on  dry  land5  ?  There  is  no  '  dry  land  ' 
I  never  met  such  a  thing.     Dry  land  is  nothing." 

"  Well/'  said  the  turtle  good-naturedly,  "if  you  want 
to  think  so,  of  course  you  may  ;  there's  no  one  can 
hinder  you.  But  that's  where  I've  been,  all  the 
same." 

"  0  come,"  said  the  fish,  "  try  to  talk  sense.  Just 
tell  me  now  :  what  is  this  land  of  yours  like  ?  Is  it  at 
all  wet  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  wet,"  said  the  turtle. 

"  Is  it  nice  and  fresh  and  cold  ?"  asked  the  fish. 

"  No,  it  is  not  nice  and  fresh  and  cold,"  the  turtle 
replied. 

"  Is  it  clear,  so  that  light  can  come  through.it  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  clear;  light  cannot  come  through  it." 

"  Is  it  soft  and  yielding  so  that  I  could  move  my 
fins  about  in  it  and  push  my  nose  through  it  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  soft  and  yielding  ;  you  could  not 
swim  in  it." 

"  Does  it  move  or  flow  in  streams  ?  " 

"  No,  it  neither  moves  nor  flows  in  streams." 

"  Does  it  ever  rise  up  into  waves,  then,  with  white 
foam  on  them  ?"  asked  the  fish,  becoming  just  a  little 
impatient  at  this  string  of  "  Noes". 

"  No,"  replied  the  turtle  truthfully,  "  it  never  rises 
up  into  waves  that  I  have  seen." 
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"There  now!"  exclaimed  the  fish  triumphantly. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  this  land  of  yours  was  just 
nothing  ?  1  have  just  asked,  and  you  have  answered 
me  that  it  is  neither  wet  nor  cool,  nor  clear  nor  soft, 
and  that  it  doesn't  flow  in  streams  nor  rise  up  into 
waves.  And  if  it  isn't  a  single  one  of  these  things 
and  can't  do  any  of  these  things,  what  else  is  it  but 
nothing  ?  Don't  tell  me  !  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  turtle,  "  if  you  are  determined 
to  think  that  dry  land  is  nothing,  I  suppose  you  must 
just  go  on  thinking  so.  But  anyone  who  knows 
what  is  water  and  what  is  land  would  say  you  were 
just  a  very  silly  fish,  for  you  think  that  anything  you 
have  never  known,  just  because  you  have  never  known 
it,  is  therefore  nothing/' 

And  with  that  the  turtle  turned  away  and,  leaving 
the  fish  behind  in  its  little  pond  of  water,  set  out  on 
another  excursion  over  the  land  that  was  "  nothing  ". 

Those  who  say  that  Nibbuna  is  nothing  are  just  like 
the  fish  in  this  story.  Because  Nibbuna  is  not  like 
anything  we  know  of,  and  therefore  cannot  be  de 
scribed  in  any  words  we  are  wont  to  use,  therefore  they 
think  and  say  that  it  is  just  nothing.  But  just 
as  the  wise  and  experienced  turtle,  who  has  been  both 
in  water  and  on  dry  land,  knows  for  a  certainty  that, 
although  dry  land  is  different  from  everthing 
that  water  is,  it  yet  is  not  nothing,  so  the  Lord 
Buddha  and  all  of  His  disciples  who,  following 
His  Way,  have  arrived  at  "  the  final  deliverance 
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of  the  mind  that  comes  through  wisdom  " — who 
have  come  to  Awakening,  to  Bodhi,  to  Nibbana — all 
these  know  both  the  waters  of  the  tiloka,  of  the  three 
worlds,  the  worlds  of  desire,  of  the  formed,  and  of  the 
formless,  and  the  dry  land  of  lokuttara,  the  solid  land 
of  Nibbana  ;  and  they  know  that  that  land  of  Nibbana 
is  not  nothing.  They  know  that  while  this  watery 
world  of  Kama,  in  which  men  live,  is  Anicca,  chang 
ing,  inconstant,  never  the  same  for  two  moments  to 
gether  ;  that  land  of  Nibbana  is  Nicca,  constant, 
unchanging,  ever  the  same.  They  know  that  while 
this  world  is  subject  to  Dukkha,  troubled  by  the  tem 
pestuous  waves  of  all  manner  of  sorrows  and  calami 
ties  ;  that  land  of  Nibbana  is  altogether  free  from  any 
sorrow  or  pain.  And  so  when  they  come  to  us  with 
tidings  of  that  which  they  have  found  beyond  the 
waters  of  the  painful  world,  it  is  not  with  the 
downcast  faces  and  doleful  words  of  those  who  have 
found  nothing,  but  with  the  serene  and  cheerful  coun 
tenances,  the  glad  and  happy  speech  of  those  who 
have  found  something  better  far  than  aught  they  ever 
have  found  before.  Worldly  well-being  is  good,  but 
the  good  Nibbana  offers  is  something  so  much  better 
that  they  simply  cannot  find  any  worldly  words 
in  which  fitly  to  describe  it :  they  can  only  say  that 
it  is  not  joy,  it  is  something  so  much  better  than  any 
joy  our  changing  world  affords;  they  can  only  tell 
that  it  is  not  happiness,  so  much  superior  is  it  to  any 
happiness  our  earth  can  show.  Worldly  joy  and 
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happiness  are  good,  but  Nibbana  so  far  outweighs 
them  that  the  Lord  Buddha  and  His  Arahans  without 
regret  could  leave  all  worldly  happiness  behind  them, 
the  happiness  men  find  in  wife  and  child  and  home, 
and  count  well  spent  the  years  of  solitary,  strenuous 
striving  that  followed,  since  in  the  end  these  brought 
them  to  this  supreme  good  of  all. 

No,  Nibbana  is  not  nothing  :  it  only  so  far  surpasses 
any  good  of  earth  that  one  can  give  it  no  fitting  name 
— no  name  that  will  not  make  it  less  than  what  it 
really  is  ;  it  only  so  much  excels  all  happiness  of  earth 
that  one  can  assign  it  no  proper  and  suitable  form. 
Thus,  beyond  all  names,  all  forms  that  we  can  give, 
it  yet  -is.  Truly  no  tongue  may  tell  what  it  is ;  but 
this  is  so,  not  because  it  is  nothing,  but  because  it  is 
something  so  much  greater  and  grander  than 
anything  known  to  our  world  that  every  attempt 
to  phrase  that  greatness  and  grandeur  in  earthly 
speech  perforce  must  fail  and  fall  short  of 
expressing  its  supreme,  its  incomparable,  reality. 
It  is  not  something  that  can  be  spoken  of  :  it  is  too 
high  for  speech  ;  speech  is  for  it  too  low.  But  it  is  some 
thing  that  can  be  realised — something  that  one  day, 
soon  or  late,  shall  be  realised  by  every  one  of  us,  even 
as  already  it  has  been  realised  by  all  the  Holy  Ones 
of  the  past.  Meanwhile  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
cease  from  all  our  efforts  to  describe  the  indescribable 
— efforts  that  are,  and  always  must  be,  vain — and 
to  apply  the  energy  thus  saved  to  the  following  of  the 
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Way  which  will  bring  us  to  that  which  we  seek. 
Arrived  thither,  we  then  shall  surely  know  all  that 
which  at  present  we  can  only  guess  and  surmise.  And 
the  Way  that  leads  to  this  Great  Good  beyond  all 
speech,  all  description,  all  languages,  not  to  be  talked 
of,  only  to  be  realised — that  Way  is  even  the  Way  of 
which  the  Buddha  tells  in  His  Fourth  Noble  Truth : 
the  Way  of  Right  Seeing,  Right  Aspiring,  Right 
Doing,  Right  Speaking,  Right  Living,  Right  Endeav 
ouring,  Right  Remembering  and  Right  Reflecting. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  AM  asked  to  contribute  a  few  words  of  intro 
duction  to  this  most  excellent  little  book.  I  have 
perused  it  with  great  pleasure  and  I  earnestly  wish  for 
it  the  widest  possible  circulation  in  the  land  which 
its  author  so  evidently  loves.  It  seems  to  me  exactly 
what  that  land  needs  in  order  to  make  it  what  we 
who  love  it  would  have  it  be. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  experience  of  others  is 
in  this  matter  the  same  as  my  own  ;  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Buddhist 
countries  differs  from  all  others.  Of  course  I  mean 
the  psychic  and  not  the  physical  atmosphere ;  yet  the 
feeling  is  to  me  so  strong  and  so  striking  that  it 
certainly  gives  the  impression  of  extending  to  the 
physical  plane  as  well.  It  is  a  feeling  of  freedom,  a 
feeling  of  joyousness,  a  feeling  of  going  out  into  the 
sunlight.  Here  at  least,  one  feels,  there  is  no 
arrogant  exclusion,  there  are  no  cruel  condemnatory 
dogmas,  and  no  dark  dreadful  mysteries  at  the  heart 
of  the  belief.  On  the  contrary,  as  our  great  bene 
factor,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  remarked  :  "  This  venerable 
religion  has  in  it  the  eternity  of  a  universal  hope,  the 
immortality  of  a  boundless  love,  an  indestructible 
element  of  faith  in  final  good,  and  the  proudest 
assertion  ever  made  of  human  freedom/' 

All  this,  it  seems  to  me,  strikes  one  at  once  when 
one  enters  a  Buddhist  country,  for  it  is  in  the  very 
air  of  the  land.  How  happy  must  be  those  whose 
good  karma  has  brought  them  into  such  surroundings  ; 
how  they  must  delight  in  this  religion  of  theirs;  how 
eagerly  must  they  labour  to  teach  it  to  their  children, 
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to  spread  it  abroad  among  their  fellow-men !  That 
is  what  the  foreigner  feels  when  he  enters  a  land 
like  Burma. 

In  the  main  this  is  so ;  the  people  do  enjoy  their 
religion  ;  the  people  do  as  a  whole  keep  its  precepts 
and  hand  them  on  undeh'led  from  age  to  age.  A.S  a 
whole — yet  not  quite  altogether  ;  and  those  who  love 
Burma  would  like  to  see  even  the  shadow  of  a 
reproach  removed  from  her.  Education,  for  example, 
is  not  attended  to  as  it  should  be  ;  too  much  thought 
is  given  to  the  acquirement  of  merely  worldlj'  know 
ledge,  and  not  enough  to  the  teaching  of  Buddhism. 
People  are  content  to  have  the  glory  of  calling  them 
selves  Buddhists  without  working  energetically  to 
deserve  that  glory  ;  and  the  children  must  be  taught 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  admire  the  religion — it  is 
also  necessary  to  practise  it.  Every  Buddhist  child 
who  goes  to  a  Missionary  School  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  Buddhist  community.  Let  the 
Christian  have  his  school  by  all  means,  for  thought 
is  free ;  but  let  none  but  the  Christian  attend  it.  Let 
the  Buddhists  have  their  own  schools,  where  the 
whole  education  given  will  be  permeated  by  the 
glorious  truth  of  the  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha  and 
not  tainted  by  the  misconceptions  of  an  alien  faith. 
Verily,  as  our  author  says,  Burma  has  its  place  in  the 
world  and  its  work  to  do  for  the  Empire  of  which  it 
is  a  part ;  but  it  can  only  fill  that  place  and  do  that 
work  so  long  as  it  remains  thoroughly,  essentially, 
whole-heartedly  Buddhist — so  long  as  it  follows  in 
the  glorious  footsteps  of  the  Teacher  of  Nirvana  and 
the  Law. 

C.  W.  LEADBEATBR 


CHAPTER  I 
TAKING  THE  PRECEPTS 

EVERY  year,  once  the  season  of  the  rains  has  fairly 
set  in,  throughout  all  Buddhist  lands  the  monks  cease 
from  their  wanderings  here  and  there,  and  gather  into 
the  monasteries  where  they  remain  quiet  for  some 
three  months,  until  the  dark  rain-clouds  begin  to  roll 
away  from  off  the  face  of  the  skies,  the  pouring 
showers  become  less  frequent  and  finally  cease,  and 
the  sun  again  shows  himself  in  something  like  his  old- 
time  strength  and  majesty.  During  this  period  of 
retreat  called  Vassa,  which,  as  regards  the  manner  of 
its  observance,  in  many  ways  resembles  the  Christian 
'Lent' — being  very  possibly  the  prototype  of  the 
latter — it  is  the  custom  for  the  Buddhist  laity,  in  the 
land  of  Burma  at  least,  upon  every  day  of  the  full  and 
of  the  new  moon  as  well  as  on  the  seventh  days  of 
the  waxing  and  the  waning  moon,  to  visit  the  monas 
teries  where  the  monks  are  "  keeping  Vassa,"  in  order 
to  offer  them  their  gifts  and,  kneeling  before  them,  to 
repeat  after  them  word  by  word  the  ancient  Pali  for 
mula  in  which  is  embodied  the  solemn  undertaking  to 
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observe  all  the  Precepts  of  Good  Conduct — the  Pre 
cepts  enjoining  abstention  from  killing  and  from  steal 
ing,  from  lasciviousness,  from  harsh  and  untruthful 
speech,  and  from  the  use  of  stupefying  or  intoxicat 
ing  drinks  or  drugs.  The  repetition  after  the  monk 
of  the  words  of  this  solemn  undertaking  is  usually 
called  "  taking  the  Precepts,"  and  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  little  serious  consideration  to  what  this  "  taking 
the  Precepts  "  means,  what  the  Precepts  are,  and  for 
what  purpose  they  are  taken. 

When  our  Lord  Buddha  \\as  yet  on  earth,  wander 
ing  almost  everywhere  up  and  down  His  native  land 
of  Northern  India,  preaching  wherever  He  found  any 
to  listen  to  Him  His  good  news  of  Deliverance  from 
111,  He  was  wont  often  to  conclude  His  discourse 
with  the  words :  "  If,  O  disciples,  it  can  rightly 
be  said  of  anyone,  it  can  rightly  be  said  of  me : 
*  A  being  free  from  delusion  has  appeared  in  the 
world,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  many,  out  of  compassion  for  the  world, 
for  the  sake  of,  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
gods  and  men.';)  And  these  words  which,  in  the 
mouth  of  anyone  else  but  the  Awakened  One,  would 
sound  very  much  like  vain  boasting,  were  only  a 
simple  statement  of  truth  and  fact ;  for  once  He 
attained  to  His  own  Enlightenment,  the  remainder 
of  His  life  was  one  long  endeavour  to  show  His 
fellow-men  how  they  too  might  find  deliverance  from 
delusion — that  is,  Deliverance  from  111.  But — so  He 
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taught — to  effect  this  Great  Deliverance,  much,  very 
much  has  to  be  done.  The  veil  of  delusion  that 
overhangs  all  living  creatures,  is  terribly  thick  and 
strong ;  so  thick,  so  strong,  that  He  Himself  had 
to  put  forth  the  most  strenuous  effort  throughout 
many  previous  lives,  as  well  as  in  this  the  last  of  all, 
before  He  finally  succeeded  in  tearing  it  down,  before 
He  was  at  last  able  to  see  and  understand  ;  for,  as  he 
frequently  told  his  disciples:  "It  is  through  not 
understanding  that  we  have  had  to  travel  so  long  this 
weary  round  of  Samsara — both  you  and  I."  And  now, 
in  order  that  we  too,  His  younger  brothers,  may  also 
come  to  see  and  understand  and  so  bring  all  our 
troubles  to  an  end,  He  has  pointed  out  the  road  by 
which  we  must  go  to  arrive  at  that  understanding 
which  means  Deliverance  from  111,  which  means 
Nibbana.  That  road  is  a  long  one,  but,  like  all  roads 
however  long,  its  end  is  to  be  reached  by  taking  one 
stage  at  a  time — yea,  by  just  taking  one  step  at  a 
time — and  the  stages  to  which  our  Lord  Buddha 
guides  our  steps  first  of  all  are  those  we  call  Dana, 
Sila,  and  Bhdvana. 

These  were  the  stages  which  He  Himself  followed 
in  the  course  of  His  previous  lives,  as  we  find  them 
pictured  for  us  in  the  Jataka  stories.  There  we  see 
Him  practising  a  Dana  so  utter  and  complete,  that  He 
surrenders  without  hesitation  wife,  family, and  personal 
liberty,  as  narrated  in  the  Vessantara  story.  Again 
we  find  Him  practising  8lla  with  such  strictness, 
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in  such  complete  disregard  of  all  consequence,  that 
He  submits  to  be  dethroned  and  put  in  peril  of  a 
cruel  death,  rather  than  depart  from  the  Precepts  He 
has  vowed  Himself  to  keep.  He  will  suffer  wrong, 
but  He  refuses  to  commit  wrong  even  to  save  His  life 
and  kingdom,  as  another  of  the  Jataka  stoi'ies  tells 
us.  While  in  the  last  of  all  His  lives  upon  earth,  we 
see  Him  pi-actise  Bhavana,  we  see  Him  so  wrestle  with 
the  powers  of  His  mind,  that  at  last,  after  efforts 
unexampled  in  their  severity,  either  before  or  since, 
He  attains  that  of  which  He  had  been  in  search.  He 
reaches  Enlightenment,  and  becomes  able  to  show 
others  the  way  thither;  becomes  the  supreme  Teacher  of 
gods  and  men,  the  incomparable  Guide  of  all  who  may 
desire  guidance,  the  peerless  Awakened  One.  And 
the  way  He  teaches  is  the  same  way  that  He  Himself 
followed  ;  for  there  is  only  one  way,  albeit  there  are 
many  side-paths,  leading  into  that  high  road,  and 
that  is  the  way,  as  already  remarked,  of  Dana,  SUa 
and  Bhavana — in  English  :  Giving,  Right  Conduct, 
and  Mind-control. 

But,  remembering  us  and  our  needs,  He  has  not 
left  us  to  be  daunted,  perhaps  altogether  disheai-tened, 
by  the  spectacle  of  His  own  tremendous  achievement 
in  travelling  these  three  stages  of  the  Grand  Highway. 
He  has  not  left  us  to  be  intimidated  or  discouraged  by 
the  thought  that  we  can  never  hope  to  emulate  what  He 
has  done.  Ever  compassionate,  He  has  put  into  a 
few  brief  words,  a  Rule,  following  which  we,  so  much 
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less  strong  and  brave  than  He,  may  yet  make  some 
progress  towards  the  great  Goal — this  Rule  is  what 
we  call  the  "Five  Precepts".  These  may  therefore 
not  inaptly  be  called  the  layman's  elementary  guide 
to  Nibbana,  for  they  point  out  to  the  lay  follower  of 
the  Buddha  just  that  part  of  the  road  to  Nibbana 
which  lies  immediately  before  him,  and  direct  him 
how  he  must  set  his  feet  therein. 

So  when,  on  Uposatha  days,  the  Buddhist  layman 
goes  to  the  monastery,  and,  having  offered  his  gifts  and 
made  his  Dana,  repeats  after  the  bhikkhu  the  words 
of  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  killing  and  stealing,  from 
lewdness  and  lying,  and  from  the  drinking  of  intoxicat 
ing  liquors,  the  meaning  of  it  all  is  that  thereby  he  im 
presses  upon  his  memory  once  more  the  Rule  by  which 
he  is  to  conduct  his  daily  life,  when  Uposatha  day  is 
over  and  he  is  once  more  back  in  the  midst  of  worldly 
duties  and  occupations.  To  "  take  the  Precepts  "  on 
Uposatha  days — or  on  any  other  day — means  to 
remind  oneself  afresh  of  what  the  press  of  the  world's 
business  and  pleasure  is  so  apt  to  make  a  man  forget, 
namely,  the  course  of  conduct,  which  leads  to  the 
surest  happiness  in  this  and  in  all  worlds,  and  brings 
him  a  little  nearer  to  that  which  is  far  better  than  any 
happiness  this  or  any  other  world  can  give,  the  great 
peace  of  Nibbana.  The  Precepts,  in  short,  are  no 
magical  formula  or  spell  by  the  mere  utterance  of 
which,  great  and  miraculous  results  are  to  be  achieved. 
They  are  purely  and  simply  a  reminder  to  the  layman 
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of  what  he  must  do  as  he  mixes  in  the  life  of  the  great 
world,  so  that  he  may  avoid  putting  any  obstacles 
or  hindrances  on  his  path  towards  the  Beyond-of-life. 

If,  however,  after  "  taking  the  Precepts/'  he  goes 
off  and  immediately  forgets  all  about  them  until  the 
next  time  he  visits  the  monastery,  obviously,  for 
all  the  good  they  do  him,  he  might  just  as  well  never 
have  '  taken '  them  at  all.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  in 
sisted  on  that  it  is  not  the  mere  "  taking  the  Precepts," 
repeating  the  words  of  the  vows  as  the  bhikkhu  utters 
them,  which  leads  to  happiness  here  and  now  and  to 
Nibbana  when  all  lives  are  ended  ;  it  is  the  keeping 
of  these  precepts  in  practice,  the  fulfilling  of  the  vow 
in  daily  life  and  conduct. 

In  this  matter  it  is  with  Sila  as  it  is  with  Dana.  No 
one  is  considered  to  have  made  Dana  who  only  gives 
a  promise  to  provide  breakfast  for  the  bhikkhus,  or 
simply  says  that  he  will  furnish  so  many  thousand 
bricks  to  help  to  build  a  new  pagoda.  It  is  only  when 
a  man  actually  does  what  he  has  promised  to  do  that 
it  is  considered  Dana  ;  until  then  it  is  not  Dana  at  all, 
but  only  so  many  vain  words.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  with  Sila,  the  precepts  of  Right  Conduct,  the 
next  stage  after  Dana  which  the  layman  is  recom 
mended  to  follow  upon  the  high  road  to  Nibbana 
pointed  out  by  our  Lord  Buddha.  Until  these  Pre 
cepts  of  Good  are  kept,  acted  upon  in  daily  life  in 
lesser  or  greater  degree  as  it  may  hap,  there  is  no  Sila 
in  the  matter  at  all  but  only  idle  talk  about  Sila. 
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Slla,  in  short,  means  the  practice  of  Slla,  and,  in  this 
understanding  of  the  word,  it  may  perhaps  be  compared 
to  a  railway  train  which  conveys  intending  passengers 
to  a  certain  destination.  In  taking  advantage  of  such 
a  train,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  a  ticket, 
and  afterwards  to  enter  the  train.  So  doing,  in  due 
time  a  man  will  reach  the  town  or  village  for  which 
he  is  bound. 

But  if,  after  purchasing  his  ticket,  instead  of  going 
into  the  train,  a  man  goes  away  home  or  sets  about 
some  other  business,  will  he  reach  the  place  to  which 
he  wishes  to  go  ?  There  can  be  only  one  reply  :  he 
will  not,  even  though  he  should  buy  an  hundred  tickets. 
They  are  all  of  them  useless  to  bring  him  to  his 
desired  destination  if  the  train  is  not  entered.  Though 
a  ticket  is  necessary,  indeed  indispensable,  it  is  not 
the  ticket  but  the  train  that  actually  does  the  work 
of  conveying  the  passenger  to  his  destination. 

Now,  "  taking  the  Precepts  "  from  a  bhikkhu  is  only 
taking  the  ticket  for  the  Buddha's  train — Sila — 
which  carries  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
Nibbana,  or  at  least  a  certain  stage  of  the  distance 
thither.  But  not  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  the 
other,  can  anyone  get  to  the  desired  destination  by 
merely  taking  a  ticket.  What  is  needed  in  addition 
is  to  use  the  ticket  after  it  has  been  taken,  to  get 
into  the  train  of  the  practice  of  Slla  ;  then  and  then 
only  is  it  certain  that  the  destination  will  be  reached. 
But  then  it  is  certain ;  for  there  are  no  accidents,  no 
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break-downs  on  this  railway  ;  everything  is  ordered 
and  regular  and  sure  ;  what  a  man  does — of  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  reap  the  ripened  fruit. 

Yet  there  are  many  people,  in  other  respects  quite 
sensible,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  all  they  need  do  is 
to  take  their  ticket  for  this  train,  that  then  everything 
is  settled,  and  that  they  have  done  all  they  need  do  in 
the  matter.  And  so  they  go  to  the  monastery  and  take 
their  ticket — yea,  week  after  week,  take  ticket  after 
ticket  until  they  must  have  accumulated  quite  a  huge 
number  of  them  ;  but  they  never  enter  the  train,  never 
trouble  to  try  to  practise  Sila.  Will  such  persons 
ever  reach  Nibbana  ?  Assuredly  not.  For  all  their 
ticket-taking  they  will  not  be  one  inch  nearer  to  Nib 
bana  than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  And  why  not  ? 
Because  they  have  never  taken  their  seat  in  the  train. 

OP,  to  put  it  another  way,  our  Lord  Buddha  has 
provided  us  with  a  map  of  the  road  that  leads  Nib 
bana- wards.  It  is  a  good  map,  a  reliable  map,  the  best 
map  of  the  Nibbana  road  in  existence,  for  it  has  been 
planned  out,  drawn,  and  coloured  by  One  who  has 
been  over  all  the  ground,  surveyed  the  whole  route, 
Himself.  On  this  map  the  Sila  part  of  that  road  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  marked,  so  that  none  can  mis 
take  it.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  person  who  sits 
down  by  the  wayside  and  passes  hours  in  looking  at 
and  admiring  this  map,  in  thinking  what  a  fine,  correct 
map  it  is,  how  splendidly  drawn,  how  superior  to 
any  other  map  that  can  be  had,  supremely  satisfied  at 
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the  thought  that  this  so  excellent  map  is  his?  Will 
this  man  ever  get  to  his  destination  by  thus  sitting  and 
looking  at  it  as  it  is  marked  there  on  the  map  ? 
Assuredly  not,  even  though  he  should  look  at  it  till 
his  eyes  grow  dim  with  looking  and  can  look  no  more. 
For  the  thing  that  brings  one  to  any  given  destination 
is  not  the  looking  at  how  one  may  get  there,  but  the 
act  of  going  thither.  However  long  and  earnestly 
he  may  give  himself  to  such  consideration  of  ways 
and  means,  at  the  end  of  it  all  a  man  is  just  in  the 
same  place  he  was  in  at  the  beginning,  still  sitting 
in  the  one  spot,  not  an  inch  nearer  to  the  desired 
goal.  And  meanwhile  other  travellers  along  the 
same  road,  who,  it  may  be,  do  not  possess  such  a 
good  map  as  he  has,  or  perhaps  have  not  got  one 
at  all  but  have  only  been  told  of  the  road  by  some 
person  who  has,  are  manfully  stepping  out  along 
the  highway,  and  it  may  well  be,  will  get  to  the 
journey's  end  long  before  he  does.  And  why  ^Because 
they  are  walking  the  road. 

In  much  the  same  fashion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there 
are  many  calling  themselves  followers  of  the  Lord 
Buddha  and  proud  to  call  themselves  such,  proud 
that  they  possess  His  so  excellent  chart  of  the  way 
to  Nibbana,  who  yet  do  not  follow  Him  at  all,  but 
just  sit  still  by  the  roadside  admiring  the  splendid 
chart  with  which  Be  has  provided  them,  the  chart 
where  every  by-road  and  fork  that  might  lead  them 
astray  is  clearly  marked  out,  so  that  they  may  avoid 
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it.  And  meanwhile,  on  the  highroad  of  Sila, 
Christians,  Hindus,  Muhammadans,  and  many  other 
fellow-pilgrims  with  charts  of  the  road  not  nearly  so 
Complete  and  so  accurate  as  his  own,  and  some  with 
no  charts  at  all,  are  all  steadily  passing  along, 
stoutly  following  the  road.  Will  these  reach  the 
end  of  the  road  before  the  man  with  the  superior 
chart  ?  There  is  every  probability  that  they  wilL 
Nay,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  if  he  continues  to  sit 
still,  admiring  his  chart  and  himself  as  the  owner  of 
it ;  for  it  is  not  the  chart  that  brings  to  the  city,  but 
the  following  of  the  road  marked  on  it.  Those 
others  with  their  inferior  charts  may  at  times  go 
astray  from  the  direct  road,  for  want  of  a  perfectly 
accurate  guide  to  it  may  take  a  wrong  turning  ;  yet 
they  are  always  moving.  They  can  retrace  their 
steps,  look  for  the  right  turning,  once  they  have 
found  that  they  have  taken  the  wrong  one  ;  find 
that  right  turning,  follow  it,  and  so  come  to  their 
destination,  even  with  all  that  loss  of  time,  long 
before  the  Buddhist  who  is  content  to  take  a  few 
listless  steps  when  the  mood  seizes  him,  and  then 
sit  down  again  to  admire  anew  his  fine  chart  and 
himself  as  the  fortunate,  much-to-be  envied  owner 
of  it. 

But  the  road  to  Nibbana  is  a  very  long  one,  and  it 
is  not  a  few  fitful  steps  now  and  again  that  will 
bring  one  to  it  within  any  reasonable  time.  On 
that  long  journey  nothing  avails  but  a  resolute  and 
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continuous  stepping  out  along  the  road  shown  to  us, 
the  road  of  Slla.  "  Taking  the  Precepts  "  is  only 
taking  another  look  at  the  map  of  that  road  to  refresh 
the  memory,  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  existence  of 
the  deceptive  side-paths  and  alleys  that  might  other 
wise  cause  us  to  wander  from  it.  What  remains  to 
do,  when  we  have  so  refreshed  our  memory,  is  to  get 
upon  our  feet,  and,  staff  in  hand — the  staff  of  courage 
and  constancy — fare  forth  along  that  grand  high 
way,  with  the  sure  confidence  that  if  only  we  keep 
on  and  still  keep  on,  we  shall  inevitably  reach  its 
glorious  end.  "  Appamddena  sampddethaV'  said  He 
who  first  thoroughly  explored  and  travelled  and  made 
known  that  road,  the  world-honoured  Buddha. 
"  Appamddena  sampadetha  !  "  "  By  diligence  attain 
the  goal ! " 


CHAPTER  II 
WHAT  ARE  THE  PRECEPTS  ? 

PARIS,  the  capital  city  of  France,  is,  as  regards  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  its  streets  and  buildings, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  A 
certain  Baron  Haussmann,  by  the  order  of  the  last 
of  the  French  emperors,  pulled  down  many  of  the  old 
unsightly  houses  erected  without  any  plan  or  scheme, 
and  in  their  places  laid  out  the  beautiful,  straight 
streets  with  their  handsome  and  imposing  buildings 
which  to-day  delight  the  eyes  of  every  visitor  to  the 
French  capital. 

If,  however,  the  visitor  newly  arrived  in  Paris, 
in  the  course  of  his  first  exploratory  rambles 
through  its  streets,  happens  to  find  himself  in 
any  of  the  smaller  thoroughfares  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  Place  de  VEtoile,  and  tries  to  form  in  his 
mind,  from  the  streets  he  is  traversing,  some  orderly 
picture  of  their  arrangement,  he  will  find  it  nearly 
impossible  to  do  so.  Apparently  the  streets  are 
running  in  all  directions  without  any  relationship  to 
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one  another,  or  to  any  definite  plan.  But  let  now  the 
puzzled  visitor  push  his  way  up  one  of  the  main 
avenues  until  he  stands  in  the  Place  de  I'titoile  itself; 
and  lo  !  everything  is  clear  and  plain.  He  sees  that 
the  Place  is,  as  it  were,  the  hub  of  a  huge  wheel,  from 
which,  like  spokes,  splendid  broad  thoroughfares 
radiate  outward  to  each  of  the  main  quarters  of  the 
compass  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  and  that 
the  smaller  streets,  wandering  in  which  he  had  but 
lately  been  so  confused  and  had  almost  lost  all  sense 
of  direction,  are  only  the  connecting  threads  of  the 
greater  avenues,  and  perfectly  in  place  with  regard  to 
these. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  is  what  happens  to 
almost  every  person  w-ho  takes  up  the  study  of  the 
Buddha's  teaching  for  the  first  time.  In  the  course 
of  his  desultory  reading,  a  person  may  have  lighted 
upon  some  stray  article  on  Buddhism,  treating  of  it 
in  the  casual,  superficial  fashion  characteristic  of  the 
greater  part  of  modern  magazine  literature,  and 
touching  upon  points  in  it  of  merely  transitory  interest 
and  second-rate  importance ;  and  trying,  from  such 
a  futile  standpoint,  to  gain  some  coherent  idea  of 
what  Buddhism  means  as  a  connected  whole,  it  is 
small  wonder  if  such  a  reader  finds  himself  flung 
into  a  state  of  bewilderment  from  which  he  can  see 
little  hope  of  deliverance.  But  only  let  such  a 
bewildered  one  take  up  one  of  the  leading  ideas  of 
Buddhism — it  matters  not  which — and  try  to  trace 
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and  follow  it  up  to  its  starting-point ;  and  in  no  long 
time,  to  his  delight,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  position 
from  which  the  whole  body  of  teaching  becomes  per 
fectly  simple  and  comprehensible.  He  will  find  him 
self,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Place  de  V  Etoile  of  Buddhism, 
looking  whence  he  will  see,  radiating  to  all  quarters 
of  space,  lines  of  thought,  straight  and  unerring,  that 
touch  upon,  or  give  direct  access  to,  every  possible 
domain  of  human  life  and  activity,  physical  or  mental. 
This  central  point  of  Buddhist  teaching,  from  which 
regarded  everything  in  the  whole  system  takes  on 
an  aspect  of  perfect  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  is 
the  Doctrine  of  Deliverance  from  111.  And  if  from 
this  point  we  look  out  and  ask  :  "  What  are  the 
Precepts  ?  "  we  get  as  answer  :  "  The  Precepts  are 
means  to  Deliverance  from  111." 

When  the  Buddha  looked  out  over  the  universe  of 
men  and  gods,  striving  with  His  penetrating  Eye  of 
Wisdom  to  pierce  to  its  real  nature,  the  great  fact 
which  He  found  confronting  Him,  whithersoever  He 
turned  His  gaze,  was  the  fact  of  III.  And  as  He 
still  continued  to  look,  endeavouring  to  penetrate  to 
the  Cause  of  the  omnipresent  pain  of  the  world,  He 
perceived  that  Cause  to  lie  not  in  the  malignant  will 
of  some  furious  demon,  nor  yet  in  the  vindictive 
wrath  of  some  offended  deity,  in  this  terrible  fashion 
avenging  some  supposed  insult  to  his  own  dignity  — 
nothing  of  the  sort !  He  found  the  Cause  of  the 
world-pain  to  lie  simply  and  entirely  in  the  deeds 
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and  doings  of  men  themselves.  He  looked  at  the 
leper  and  saw  in  his  misery  and  wretchedness  only 
the  result  of  former  deeds.  He  looked  at  the  blind 
and  the  deformed,  and  saw  in  their  weakness  and 
helplessness  only  the  painful  harvest  of  a  sowing  of 
the  seed  of  action  back  in  the  past.  Equally,  He 
looked  upon  the  man  of  strong  and  vigorous  frame 
and  saw  in  him  too  the  simple  outcome  of  past 
deeds  ;  looked  upon  the  rich  and  great  and  prosperous 
of  the  earth,  and  again  saw  in  them  only  the  visible, 
present  fruit  of  the  action  of  former  times.  Every 
where  He  saw  only  Action,  endless,  enormous  in  its 
potency,  making  itself  visible  to  the  eye  in  conditions 
of  comfort  or  discomfort,  happiness  or  unhappiness, 
joy  or  misery ;  saw  the  whole  mass  of  causes  that 
ever  have  been  in  the  past,  present  here  at  every 
instant  of  time  in  the  conditions  which,  from  moment 
to  moment,  they  are  ceaselessly  bringing  about.  It 
was  all  as  simple  and  plain  to  Him  as  a  sum  in 
arithmetic,  and  as  free  from  the  dubious  and  the 
problematical. 

Write  down  two  and  two  upon  the  slate  of  even 
the  most  ignorant  school-boy  and  tell  him  to  add 
them,  and  no  matter  how  he  may  try  to  make  the 
plain  figures  yield  some  other  result,  no  matter  how 
he  may  twist  and  wriggle  on  his  seat  and  scratch  his 
head,  never  by  any  manipulation  can  he  make  the 
sum  amount  to  anything  else  but  four.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  the  sum  in  the  arithmetic  of  life  which  is 
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given  to  every  man  to  work  out,  or,  more  correctly, 
which  he  gives  himself  to  work  out,  and  which, 
just  because  he  is  a  living  man,  he  must  work  out, 
whether  he  likes  or  not.  On  that  life-slate  of  his  are 
written  the  figures  that  represent  the  doings  of  the 
past ;  here  a  bad  deed,  there  a  good  deed  ;  here  an 
amount  to  be  subtracted,  there  an  amount  to  be  add 
ed  ;  small  sums  and  large  sums,  all  duly  set  down 
without  error  and  without  omission,  and  all  to  be- 
worked  out  to  their  ultimate  result  in  a  sum  of  suffer 
ing  or  a  sum  of  happiness,  accoi'ding  as  the  evil 
deeds  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  good  in  their  total 
amount.  Evil  deed  plus  evil  deed  results  in  suffer 
ing  ;  good  deed  plus  good  deed  results  in  happiness ; 
this  the  Buddha  plainly  saw  working  itself  out 
before  His  eyes  here  and  in  all  worlds.  And  because 
He  saw  this  great  law  of  things  as  they  have  come 
to  be  with  perfect  clearness,  free  from  any  obscurity 
arising  from  misty  notions  and  hazy  ideas  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  therefore  did 
He  make  known  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  world — that 
is,  for  the  benefit  of  as  many  in  the  world  as  would 
listen  to  Him — what  figures  men  must  not  set  down  on 
the  slate  of  Deed,  what  things  they  must  avoid  doing, 
if  they  would  not  have  their  life's  sum  add  up  to  a  total 
of  suffering  and  misery.  Such  information,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  is  simply  invaluable  ;  and  that  inform 
ation  we  have  in  those  injunctions  of  the  Lord  Buddha 
concerning  Right  Action,  which  we  call  the  Precepts. 
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Arid  now,  precisely  at  this  point,  comes  in  the  place 
of  what  in  other  religions  might  be  and  in  fact  is, 
called  faith,  but  which  in  Buddhism  is  best  designat 
ed  by  the  name  of  trust  or  confidence.  For  we 
common  men  do  not  and  can  not,  with  our  limited 
powers  of  vision,  perceive  clearly  for  ourselves  that 
such  and  such  deeds  do  verily  lead  to  such  and  such 
results  ;  and  that,  through  the  avoiding  of  such  and 
such  deeds,  such  untoward  results  are  wholly  avoid 
ed.  A  little,  truly,  we  can  see  of  the  dire  effects  of 
ill  deeds,  a  small  moiety  we  can  perceive  of  the 
happy  effects  of  good  deeds  ;  but  the  full  sequence  of 
each  chain  of  causation,  all  the  stages  in  the  process 
whereby  one  deed  ultimates  in  pain,  and  another  in 
freedom  from  pain — this  it  does  not  lie  in  our 
power  wholly  to  penetrate  with  our  own  proper  eyes. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who,  following  the 
natural  impulses  of  self-assertion,  kills,  steals,  and  so 
forth,  wheresoever  such  action  seems  to  bring  him 
profit — at  the  moment  when  he  commits  such  acts — 
that  present  profit  is  all  that  he  sees,  atid  the 
possibility  of  any  future  loss  through  such  action  for 
him  lies  wholly  out  of  sight.  Hence,  in  following  the 
injunctions  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord  Buddha,  we 
in  effect  affirm  our  belief;  our  confidence — our  faith, 
if  any  so  choose  to  term  it — that  though  we  ourselves 
cannot  see  the  full  result  of  Deed,  yet  here  is  One 
who  does,  and  that,  so  seeing,  the  counsel  which  He 
gives  us — for  it  is  always  counsel,  never  command — 
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the  counsel  He  gives  us  as  to  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  conducting  our  lives  can  be  relied  upon  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
being  in  very  truth  the  best  possible  advice  we  can 
obtain  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 

And  this  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  that  formula  of 
adoration  of  .the  Buddha  which  precedes  all  "  taking 
of  the  Precepts  ".  When  the  Buddhist  layman,  before 
taking  the  Precepts,  first  pays  homage  in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  Pali  formula  to  the  Holy  One,  the 
Exalted  One,  the  Supremely  Awakened  One,  and 
then  affirms  his  trust  and  confidence  in  that  Teacher, 
in  His  Teaching,  and  in  His  Brotherhood  of  the 
Taught,  he  is  expressing  his  belief,  his  faith,  that  the 
Rules  of  Conduct  which  he  is  about  to  promise  to  keep 
have  been  given  by  One  who  has  a  good  claim  to 
be  heard,  and  not  only  heard,  but  obeyed. 

Thus,  then,  the  case  stands.  We  men  find  ourselves 
beset  by  suffering  behind  and  before.  We  wish  to 
escape  from  this  suffering  but  know  not  how  to  set 
about  it,  for,  although  we  have  eyes,  yet  are  these 
eyes  darkened ;  a  blinding  veil  is  laid  upon  them, 
the  blinding  veil  of  Avijja,  of  Unknowingness.  In 
this  plight,  there  comes  to  us  One  who  has  got  rid 
of  that  veil  of  Ignorance,  who  has  got  light,  clear 
light  upon  all  that  to  us  is  so  dark  in  life — an 
Enlightened  One,  rightly  so  called.  And  He  tells 
us  in  a  few  brief  words,  so  few  that  any  child  can 
remember  them,  what  it  is  that  we  must  do  to  avoid 
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the  suffering  that  dogs  our  every  step.  Yea,  more, 
He  tells  us  what  we  must  do  in  order  that  we  too  at 
last  may  rend  from  off  our  eyes  the  blinding  veil,  and 
so  come  to  Right  Seeing,  to  True  Understanding ; 
and  therewith  all  suffering,  nay,  all  possibility  of 
suffering,  shall  be  for  ever  at  an  end.  And  of  this  His 
counsel  to  us,  the  first  lesson  is  contained  in  the 
Precepts  of  Right  Action  as  repeated  by  every  pious 
Buddhist  layman  on  Uposatha  day,  either  in  the  pre 
sence  of  a  bhikkhu  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home. 
Foolish  he,  if  he  does  not  pay  heed  to  them  !  Doubly 
foolish,  if,  instead  of  heeding  them,  he  acts  in  direct 
opposition  to  them ;  for  in  so  doing  he  flouts  the  com 
passionate  kindness  of  the  Kindest  and  most  Com 
passionate  that  has  ever  lived  upon  earth,  and  at  the 
same  stroke  weaves  for  himself  a  web  of  griefs  and 
sorrows  that  eventually  will  all  have  to  be  unwoven 
again  with  much  weary  labour  and  toil.  But  wise  is 
he  who  does  pay  heed  to  the  Precepts  of  Good  !  Doubly 
wise,  he  who  diligently  observes  them  ;  for  in  so  doing 
he  approves  himself  the  true  honourer  of  the  One 
Most  Worthy  to  be  honoured  that  has  ever  walked  our 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  nearer  the  day 
when  for  him  the  entire  woof  of  111  shall  be  wholly 
unwoven,  and  final  Deliverance  from  all  111  achieved 
for  evermore ! 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  First  Precept  which  every  Buddhist  layman 
promises  to  observe  each  time  he  "  takes  the  Precepts," 
is  one  requiring  him  to  abstain  from  taking  life  in  any 
shape  or  form.  Stated  at  full  length  in  English,  the 
Pali  formula  runs  as  follows  :  "  I  solemnly  undertake 
to  observe  the  Precept  which  enjoins  abstention  from 
doing  fatal  injury  to  any  living  being."  Here  the 
words  'living  being'  include  whatever  has  life,  from 
insect  up  to  and  including  man,  since  in  Buddhism 
that  distinction  is  absent  which  would  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  life  as  it  is  found  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  being,  and  as  it  is  found  in  the  human  king 
dom.  In  taking  this  vow  of  non-injuring  upon  him 
self,  a  Buddhist  recognises  his  kinship  with  all  that 
lives,  a  kinship  so  close  that  to  do  harm  to  any  other 
living  creature  is  the  same  as  to  do  harm  to  himself. 
And  indeed  in  this  land  of  Burma  there  are  very  few 
calling  themselves  Buddhists  who  would  wittingly  do 
direct  injury  to  any  living  thing.  Very  beautiful 
it  is  to  see  how  free  is  the  animal  creation  from 
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molestation  and  wrong  in  a  Buddhist  land  ;  how  birds 
may  build  their  nests  wheresoever  they  list  without 
fear  of  having  their  eggs  stolen  away  by  thoughtless 
boys — the  most  thoughtless  Burmese  boy  never  being 
so  thoughtless  as  to  inflict  grief  and  distress  on  a  bird- 
mother  by  breaking  up  its  nest.  Beautiful  too  it 
is  to  see  how  careful  all  are  to  do  no  hurt  to  the 
young  of  any  creature,  even  the  supposed  callous  car- 
driver  slowing  up  his  car  to  give  a  hen  and  her  brood 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  approaching  vehicle. 
In  a  Buddhist  country  the  young  of  bird  and  beast 
are  objects  of  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  which, 
while  not  fussy,  is  none  the  less  effectual  in  sparing 
these,  our  humbler  brothers  and  sisters  much  pain 
and  sorrow  ;  such  pain  and  sorrow,  for  instance,  as 
would  be  caused  if  the  young  ones  were  forcibly  taken 
away  from  the  care  of  parents,  who  in  their  way  must 
suffer  as  much  by  such  bereavement  as  would  human 
parents. 

So  far  as  direct  injury  to  living  things  goes,  the 
First  Precept  of  right  conduct  is  very  well  observed 
in  a  Buddhist  land,  such  as  Burma.  As  regards  in 
direct  injury  to  living  beings,  however,  the  same,  un 
fortunately,  cannot  be  said.  Nearly  every  true  Bur- 
man  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  killing 
an  ox  with  his  own  hand  and  afterwards  eating  its 
flesh  ;  but  nowadays,  many  Burmans  see  no  objection 
to  eating  the  flesh  of  a  slain  ox,  provided  they  can 
get  another  man's  hand  to  do  the  actual  killing. 
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Yet  in  reality,  whether  one  does  a  thing  by  one's  own 
hand  or  causes  it  to  be  done  by  another,  the  guilt  of 
the  deed  remains  the  same.  If  a  man  crushes  a  beetle 
beneath  his  bare  heel,  or  takes  a  slipper  and  crushes 
it  under  that,  it  is  not  the  man  who  does  the  deed  in 
the  first  instance  and  the  slipper  which  does  it  in  the 
second  ;  it  is  the  man  and  he  alone  who  is  respon 
sible  for  the  deed  in  both  instances.  Similarly,  if  a 
man  goes  to  a  bazaar  and  asks  for  portions  of  the 
corpse  of  an  animal,  he  is  as  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  animal  (which  must  of  course  be  slaughtered 
first  before  his  demand  can  be  met)  as  is  the  man  who 
actually  did  the  slaughtering,  no  way  having  yet 
been  discovered  whereby  one  can  eat  parts  of  an 
animal's  corpse  without  that  animal  first  being 
deprived  of  its  life.  Before  the  arrival  in  Burma 
of  foreigners  of  different  nationalities,  there  was  no 
killing  of  oxen  for  food,  because  nobody  asked  to 
be  supplied  with  such  coarse  food.  With  the  arrival 
of  flesh-eating  foreigners,  a  few  oxen  began  to  be  kill 
ed  to  satisfy  their  unrefined  appetites.  But  now  that 
Burmese  people  are  more  and  more  beginning  to  ask 
for  flesh-food,  oxen  are  beginning  to  be  killed  on 
Burmese  soil  in  increasing  numbers  to  meet  the  de 
mands.  And  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  this 
increased  slaughter,  this  more  extensive  breach  of  the 
First  Precept,  if  not  the  Burmans  themselves  ?  It  is  a 
sad  thing  to  say  but  yet  it  is  true,  that,  in  this  implicit 
if  not  explicit  manner,  the  First  Precept  is  being  broken 
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every  day  by  those  who  solemnly  undertake  not  to 
do  so. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The  foreign 
er,  whose  ancestors  for  generation  upon  generation 
have  eaten  flesh,  may,  perhaps,  have  a  good  excuse  for 
continuing  to  do  as  these  have  done — and  some  doc 
tors  say  that  he  has  such  an  excuse,  since  he  has 
inherited  from  them  a  digestive  apparatus  which 
demands  for  its  effective  working  the  same  kind  of 
food  as  has  been  supplied  to  it  through  numberless 
years — but  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  Burman  Buddhist 
taking  to  a  flesh  diet,  since  his  ancestors,  happily,  have 
never  habituated  their  stomachs  to  such  gross  feeding. 
He  is  in  the  position,  which  many  of  the  more  refined 
among  Europeans  envy  him,  of  having  a  body  built 
up  on  pure  food  through  many  generations  and 
able  still  to  keep  itself  in  good  working  order  on  a 
diet  free  from  such  coarse  elements  as  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  other  creatures. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  adding  flesh- 
food  to  his  diet  he  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
body  and  mind.  The  vigour  and  energy  displayed  by 
the  flesh-eating  Briton  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  hie 
peculiar  diet :  the  flesh-eating  Briton  is  vigorous  and 
energetic  rather  in  spite  of  his  flesh  diet  than  because 
of  it.  It  is  the  cool,  invigorating  climate  from  which 
he  comes,  and  in  which  his  ancestors  have  always 
lived,  which  gives  him  his  strength  and  power  of  effort, 
and  not  the  animal  food  that  he  eats. 
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This  is  being  ascertained  with  greater  certainty  by 
every  fresh  investigation  made  into  the  nature  of 
different  kinds  of  diet  and  their  assimilation  by  the 
human  system.  It  has  been  found  that  even  for 
some  people  with  a  flesh-eating  ancestry,  provided 
the  change  is  made  gradually  so  as  to  give  the  system 
time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  change,  a  diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  pure  food  results  in  a  striking  addition 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  person  who  makes 
such  a  change.  The  strongest  animals  are  not  the 
flesh-eating  tiger  and  lion — capable  as  these  are  of 
sudden  spasmodic  feats  of  strength — but  the  grain- 
eating,  grass-eating  elephant,  bullock,  and  horse. 
These  are  capable  of  supporting  a  long  and 
continuous  strain  of  heavy  daily  labour  such  as  no 
animal  that  feeds  on  flesh  and  blood  is  ever  called 
upon  to  endure.  Similarly,  the  hardiest  and  most 
enduring  workers  of  the  world  are  found  to  be  such 
men  as  the  Turkish  quay-labourers,  who  live  almost 
entirely  upon  black  bread  and  onions,  with  a  few 
dates  and  figs  added,  and  the  Italian  peasantry,  whose 
staple  diet  is  again  black  bread,  macaroni,  and  olives, 
with  grapes  for  a  relish  when  in  season.  And  of 
recent  years  some  of  the  most  important  athletic 
contests  held  on  the  soil  of  countries  where  flesh-eat 
ing  predominates,  have  been  won  by  competitors  who 
have  abjured  the  ordinary  diet  of  their  countrymen 
and  adopted  in  its  stead  &  diet  more  in  accord  with 
the  tastes  of  a  refined  and  civilised  being.  In 
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England,  for  instance,  such  athletes  as  Eustace 
Miles,  the  tennis-player,  and  A.  G.  Olley,  the  cyclist, 
have  found  by  experience  that  a  diet  in  which  flesh- 
meat  has  no  part  maintains  them  in  such  a  condition 
of  health  mid  strength  that  they  are  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  contests  that  severely  test  skill  as  well  as 
powers  of  endurance;  while  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
non-flesheaters  have  repeatedly  taken  all  the  prin 
cipal  prizes  in  long-distance  walking  competitions — 
a  form  of  exercise  which  more  than  any  other  puts 
to  the  test  a  man's  entire  physique. 

Jt  is  thus  proved  that  a  vegetarian  diet,  as  respects 
strength-giving  properties,  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  a 
flesh  diet.  But  in  respect  of  its  accordance  with  the 
advance  in  refinement  of  the  human  race  at  large,  it 
is  by  far  the  superior  diet;  for  the  world  is  moving, 
always  moving,  slowly  upwards.  And  as  the  centuries 
pass,  and  men  become  more  and  more  thoughtful  as 
regards  what  they  do,  and  with  that  increase  in 
thoughtfulness  become  more  careful  not  to  add  by 
any  act  of  their  own  to  the  sum  of  the  pain  of  the 
world — already  great  enough — it  is  certain  that  a 
time  will  come  when  men  will  look  back  upon  the 
days  when  the  scorched  and  parboiled  corpses  of 
animals  were  used  as  food,  with  the  same  sense 
of  disgust  and  loathing  with  which  the  leading  races 
of  to-day  regard  the  devouring  of  human  corpses 
as  practised  by  the  more  debased  and  undeveloped 
races. 
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And  since  this  is  the  goal  towards  which  the 
development  of  the  highest  races  is  carrying  them  in 
the  matter  of  food,  how  pitiful  it  would  be,  how  piti 
ful  it  is,  that  a  race,  which  under  the  benignant 
enlightening  teaching  of  the  Supremely  Enlightened 
One  stands  already  well  in  sight  of  this  goal,  should 
turn  its  back  upon  it  and  move  downwards  instead  of 
upwards,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  bettering  itself 
physically  !  But  even  if  it  did  so  better  itself  tempor 
arily — the  probability  of  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  nearly  every  investigator  into  the  subject — yet, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Kamma,  of  cause  and  effect  as 
these  work  themselves  out  in  the  lives  of  men,  this 
continuous  implicit  breach  of  the  First  Precept  can 
have  nothing  but  a  worsening  effect,  ever  growing 
more  so  as  the  breach  of  the  Precept  continues.  For 
the  Precepts — this  one  and  all  of  them — are  not  dis 
connected  arbitrary  injunctions  promulgated  by  one 
who  in  making  them  was  only  consulting  his  own 
caprice ;  they  are  statements  of  what  a  wise  man 
will  do  and  refrain  from  doing  so  that  he  may  keep 
himself  and  his  actions  in  line  with  the  Nature  of 
Things,  march  in  step,  and  not  out  of  step,  with  the 
procession  of  occurrences  which  makes  and  is  our 
world.  If  a  man  choose  to  ignore  such  a  statment 
as  is  contained  in  this  First  Precept  of  the  Lord 
Buddha,  and  the  wise  advice  it  contains,  he  must 
inevitably  come  to  grief  and  suffering ;  for  the  Great 
Law  that  all  life  is  one,  cannot  be  broken  with 
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impunity  by  any.  Indeed,  it  never  is  broken.  It  Is 
we  who  are  broken,  not  It,  every  time  we  run  our 
heads  up  against  it  under  the  pretence  to  ourselves 
that  it  is  not  there. 

Wherefore  the  good  man,  the  wise  man — for  to  be 
good  is  to  be  wise,  as  to  be  wise  is  to  be  good  ! — 
letting  his  eye  rove  over  the  whole  world  of  living 
beings,  large  and  small,  gross  and  subtle,  mean  and 
exalted,  in  all  places  wheresoever  they  may  be, 
identifies  himself  with  them,  and  seeks  and  desires 
their  prosperity  and  well-being.  Never,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  his 
own  actual  deed  or  by  the  instigating  of  another  to 
action,  will  he  cause  death  or  harm  to  come  to  any 
living  thing,  well  knowing  that  he  is  as  they,  and 
that  they  are  as  he — all  alike  equal  sharers,  on  higher 
or  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  in  that  One  Life,  which 
suffers  or  is  glad  through  all  its  extent  with  the  sorrow 
or  the  joy  of  any  of  its  parts.  In  short,  the  wise 
man,  the  good  man,  will  do  the  great  World- Teacher 
the  genuine  homage  of  faithfully  observing  every  day 
of  his  life,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  this 
His  First  Precept  of  Good,  the  Precept  to  do  no 
harm  to  any  living  thing  either  by  his  own  hand  or 
bv  the  hand  of  another. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  SECOND  PRECEPT 

TN  the  form  of  its  wording,  the  Second  of  the  Precepts 
of  Good  runs  as  follows  :  "  I  solemnly  undertake  to 
observe  the  Precept  which  enjoins  abstention  from 
taking  things  not  given."  This  in  substance  con 
stitutes  a  promise  to  refrain  from  appropriating 
anything  belonging  to  another  without  first  securing 
that  other  person's  consent.  . 

Stated  in  such  terms,  this  injunction  against  theft 
covers  a  good  deal  more  than  is  usually  described  by 
the  name  of  theft.  It  indeed  forbids  the  express 
act  of  theft  proper, — the  act  of  directly  depriving 
another  person  of  some  part  of  his  lawful  possessions 
— but  it  no  less  places  an  embargo  upon  all  indirect 
modes  of  thieving,  those  methods  of  fraud  aud  decep 
tion  whereby  a  man  may  cheat  and  trick  another  out 
of  something  that  rightly  belongs  to  him. 

The  man,  for  instance,  who  puts  a  false  bottom  into 
his  paddy  basket  when  he  is  measuring  out  the  grain 
to  a  buyer,  is  robbing  that  buyer  of  a  quantity  of  rice 
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equal  in  bulk  to  the  piece  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
his  basket,  just  as  much  as  if  he  actually  went  to  his 
customer's  store-room  and  took  away  from  it  that 
much  of  rice.  Similarly,  if  a  man  pours  water  over 
the  sugar  he  is  going  to  sell  with  intent  to  increase 
its  weight,  he  is  stealing  from  those  who  come  to 
purchase  from  him  as  much  sugar  as  amounts  in 
weight  to  the  weight  ot  water  he  has  added  to  his 
wares ;  he  is  breaking  the  Second  Precept  exactly 
the  same  as  if  he  waylaid  his  customer  and  took  from 
him  a  moiety  of  sugar  corresponding  to  that  which  he 
has  just  bought  and  paid  for.  In  the  self-same 
way,  any  scheme  or  intrigue  by  which  a  person 
secures  a  higher  price  for  what  he  is  selling 
than  the  thing  is  really  worth — houses,  lands,  cattle, 
or  whatever  it  may  be — is  another  violation  of  the 
injunction  to  abstain  from  taking  anything  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner;  for  the  purchaser  in  such 
cases  is  not  aware  that  he  is  giving  more  for  his  pur 
chase  than  that  purchase  is  worth,  and  so  cannot  be 
considered  as  consenting  to  give  the  sum  of  money, 
great  or  small,  which  represents  the  excess  over  the 
genuine  value  of  his  purchase  that  he  has  been 
tricked  into  paying. 

The  Second  Precept  is  thus  an  injunction  against 
every  form  of  dishonest  dealing,  and,  without  its  obser 
vance,  all  traffic  among  men  would  soon  become  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  just  here  that 
many  business  men  make  a  profound  mistake.  They 
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imagine  to  themselves  that  without  the  practice  of  the 
contrary  of  this  Precept  of  Good,  without  the  practice 
of  dishonesty,  they  might  as  well  cease  from  doing  busi 
ness  altogether,  believing  that  without  such  malprac 
tice  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  living 
by  commerce.  Exactly  the  opposite  of  this  is  the 
case.  So  far  from  its  being  the  dishonesty  practised 
in  business  which  makes  business  possible,  it  is  the 
honesty,  and  the  honesty  alone,  with  which  it  is  con 
ducted  which  enables  men  to  continue  to  do  business 
with  one  another  at  all.  It  is  the  confidence  they 
have  in  each  other,  and  not  their  mutual  distrust, 
which  makes  dealings  between  man  and  man  possible. 
A  moment's  thought  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  In  a 
society  where  every  trader  made  it  his  first  care  by 
fraud  and  trickery  to  obtain  a  dishonest  advantage  of 
those  he  dealt  with,  all  trafficking  would  speedily 
dwindle  away  to  nothing,  and  business  come  thus  to  a 
complete  standstill.  For,  losing  that  belief  in  each 
other's  trustworthiness  which  is  the  indispensable  con 
dition  of  all  human  intercourse,  in  a  short  time  men 
would  find  it  safer  and  actually  more  profitable  not  to 
deal  with  one  another  at  all.  Individual  traders  who 
habitually  practise  deception  and  fraud  in  business 
often  have  bitter  occasion  to  prove  the  truth  of  this. 
Time  and  again  they  find  that  their  offended  customers 
leave  them  and  go  for  the  supply  of  their  wants 
to  some  one  in  whose  words  they  can  place  more 
reliance. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  trader  who  is 
honest  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings  with  his 
clients  finds  them  come  back  to  him  again  and  again, 
and  so  his  business  increases ;  for  it  is  not  so  much 
the  new  customers  gained  as  the  old  customers  retain 
ed  that  build  up  a  successful  and  prosperous  connec 
tion  in  business ;  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  retain 
ing  an  old  customer  than  to  treat  him  with  strict 
honesty  and  integrity.  Many  of  the  most  successful 
business  houses  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
belong  to  a  sect  of  people  called  Quakers ;  and 
the  reason  for  the  great  and  substantial  success  of 
these  Quaker  firms  is  nothing  else  but  the  high  stand 
ard  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  for  which  Quakers 
have  always  been  noted  in  their  dealings  with  their 
fellowmen,  from  the  first  days  of  their  origin  under 
George  Fox  down  to  the  present  time.  If  a  Quaker, 
in  selling  a  piece  of  cloth,  says  that  it  is  of  such  and 
such  a  quality,  the  buyer  can  be  sure  that  it  is  of  just 
that  quality  and  not  anything  inferior.  One  who  buys 
any  article  of  apparel  from  a  Quaker  and,  after  sub 
jecting  it  to  the  test  of  wear,  finds  that  it  proves 
itself  all  that  the  seller  said  it  was,  naturally  returns 
to  the  Quaker's  shop  to  buy  some  more  of  the  reliable 
goods  of  an  honest  man  ;  and  so  the  Quaker's  business 
keeps  on  increasing  or,  at  the  very  least,  does  not 
decline  and  leave  him.  Thus,  here  and  now,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  worldly  prudence,  despite  any  tem 
porary  gain  that  may  ensue  from  fraud  and  deceit, 
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the  old  saying  is  abundantly  proved  true  :  honesty  is 
by  far  the  best  policy,  as  dishonesty  is  the  worst. 

And  to  an  incompai-ably  greater  degree  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  unworldly  prudence,  from  what  the 
Buddhist  calls  the  lukuttara,  the  beyond-the-world 
standpoint.  For  this  Second  Precept  is  only  the 
reverse  side  of  that  great  virtue  of  Dana,  that  great 
virtue  of  Liberal  (riving,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Ten 
Means  whereby  a  man  at  last  may  win  his  way  to 
release  from  the  round  of  birth  and  death. 

Among  those  who  know  it,  Burma  has  long  been 
renowned,  and  justly  renowned,  for  the  liberality  and 
open-handedness  of  its  people  ;  has  long  been  famed 
for  the  extent  to  which  its  habitants  practise  this 
virtue  of  Dana,  readiness  in  giving.  And  by  such 
practice  of  liberality  they  draw  upon  the  Law  of  the 
Nature  of  Things,  in  virtue  of  which,  to  the  giver  of 
much,  much  is  continually  given ;  and  so  the  land  is 
amply  blessed  with  abundant  rains  and  bountiful 
harvests,  drought  and  famine  being  things  almost 
unknown.  But  what  is  wanted  to  complete  this 
observance  of  the  Dana  virtue  (being  in  fact  an 
indispensably  necessary  part  of  the  same)  is  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Sila  of  Adinnaddna  Veramam,  of 
refraining  from  every  shape  and  form  of  theft.  For 
the  practice  of  these  two  things,  Dana,  Giving, 
and  Adinnaddna  Veramani,  Not-taking,  powerfully 
furthers  that  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  loosed  from 
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cleaving  and  clinging  to  mortal,  changeable  things ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  its  purifica 
tion  from  lusts  and  longings,  that  in  the  last  analysis 
depends  release  from  the  circle  of  Sarnsrira.  But  all 
good  and  salutary  states  of  mind  are  led  up  to  and 
maintained  in  existence  by  corresponding  good 
conduct,  even  as  good  conduct,  on  its  side,  is  led  up 
to  and  maintained  intact  by  good  states  of  inind  ; 
these  two,  right  thought  and  right  conduct,  being 
mutual  and  inseparable  complements.  The  Precepts 
of  Good,  as  published  abroad  by  an  Accomplished 
One,  plant  in  the  mind,  as  it  were,  the  seed  of  a 
suggestion  that  such  and  such,  will  be  a  good  and 
profitable  course  of  action  to  follow ;  and  in  the 
actual  obeying  of  the  precepts,  in  the  actual  follow 
ing  out  of  the  course  of  conduct  recommended,  there 
is  furnished  the  proof  that  the  Precept  veritably  is  a 
Precept  of  Good,  that  it  leads  to  certain  well-being, 
and  so,  as  it  continues  to  be  practised,  it  gains  an 
ever,  firmer  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  mind.  At  last, 
when  the  idea  of  giving  and  of  not-taking  becomes 
a  fixed  one,  there  dawns  upon  the  mind  the  further 
idea  that  taking  is  of  selfness,  of  Atta,  and  giving, 
of  selflessness,  of  Anatta,  that  the  former  is  of 
error,  and  the  latter  of  truth.  With  this  con 
sideration,  giving  is  practised  more  fully  and  freely 
than  ever,  and  taking  shunned  with  more  and  more 
of  strictness,  until  the  man  attains  to  the  practice  of 
the  Dana  Pdramita  in  perfection,  and  henceforth  his 
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way  lies  clear  to  the  state  of  the  Wholly  Purified  One, 
the  Arahant.  But  the  first  step  towards  the  attain 
ment  of  this  Paramita,  and  to  all  the  sublime  results 
that  follow  from  it,  is  to  be  taken  every  day  in  the 
present  conduct  of  life  by  shunning  Adinnaddna, 
by  refraining  from  taking  in  any  way,  direct  or 
indirect,  what  has  not  been  given  with  the  free  con 
sent  of  the  owner. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  not  coming  within  the 
meaning  of  the  letter  of  the  Second  Precept,  yet,  as 
above  defined,  the  necessary  complement  of  Danar 
the  injunction  to  avoid  Adinnadana,  amounts  in  the 
spirit  of  it  to  a  warning  against  gambling.  For  the 
incitement  that  prompts  men  to  indulge  in  games  of 
chance  for  money  or  its  equivalent,  is  the  spirit  of 
Lobha,  of  love  of  gain.  The  impelling  power  in  all 
forms  of  gambling  is  an  eager  desire  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  goods  of  another  in  the  shape  of 
the  stakes  for  which  the  game  is  being  played,  with 
out  giving  anything  of  equal  value  in  exchange. 
To  what  a  height  is  not  this  feeling  of  desire 
heightened  during  the  course  of  a  game  of  chance  ! 
A  look  at  the  flushed  faces,  the  staring  eyes,  the  tense 
features  of  the  players  for  high  stakes  in  any  gam 
bling  resort  is  enough  to  show  that  here,  for  the  time 
being,  men  have  lost  the  reason  and  judgment  which  is 
their  rightful  prerogative  as  men,  and  are  swallowed 
up  in  a  passion  for  possession  that  in  its  intensity  well- 
nigh  amounts  to  mania.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  does  for 
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a  brief  moment  or  two  amount  to  mania  and,  during 
that  moment  of  madness,  deeds  are  done,  seeds  of 
future  suffering  sown,  that  in  time  inevitably  ripen 
into  exceeding  bitter  fruit.  Wild  words  are  spoken 
that  grow  ever  more  wild  with  the  equally  wild  replies. 
Then  a  hand  seizes  an  only  too  convenient  knife. 
It  is  raised,  and  for  answer  to  the  last  insult  the  knife 
is  plunged  into  the  breast  of  the  cheating  antagonist 
— supposed  or  actual — and  a  deed  of  blood  has  been 
done  that  can  only  be  expiated  in  human  law  by  the 
death  of  the  murderer,  or  by  his  imprisonment  through 
many  weary  years,  and  in  the  Law  of  the  nature  of 
things  by  a  violent  and  unprepared-for  death  in 
some  future  life. 

Even  when  a  game  of  chance  for  stakes  does  not 
lead  to  any  actual  breach  of  Sila,  such  as  murder  or 
deeds  of  violence,  it  is  fertile  in  giving  rise  to  all  kinds 
of  evil  and  unpropitious  thoughts  that  poison  the  mind 
of  the  man  from  whom  they  emanate,  and  from  him 
go  forth  and  poison  the  thought-atmosphere  of  the 
world  around  him  ;  for  the  gambler  who  loses  seldom 
gives  what  has  been  won  from  him  with  a  free  and 
willing  heart,  but  nearly  always  with  a  bitter  feeling 
of  grudge  and  even  of  ill-will  against  his  more  fortu 
nate  rival. 

Hence  the  man  who  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  first 
of  the  evil  trinity  of  Lobha,  Dosa,  and  Moha,  (craving, 
anger,  and  delusion)  which  stands  as  a  mighty  barrier 
obstructing  his  path  to  Deliverance  from  111,  will  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  gambling ;  will  shun  all  deceitful 
ways  of  plundering  his  neighbours  of  their  goods  ; 
will  never  commit  the  act  of  theft  openly  or  covertly  ; 
knowing  that  these  ways  lead  to  suffering  and  sorrow 
in  this  present  life,  and,  in  the  future,  to  a  long  train 
of  evil  consequences,  whereof  a  final  end  is  hard  to 
see,  and  in  their  cumulative  effects  make  it  increas 
ingly  difficult  for  him  to  find  and  follow  the  Path  of 
the  Awakened  Ones,  the  Path  that  leads  to  final 
security  and  peace. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  THIRD  PRECEPT 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  Dhammapada,  that  com 
pendium  of  the  wisest  and  tersest  sayings  to  be  found 
in  the  field  of  Buddhist  literature,  there  stand  written 
words  which  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were 
first  uttered  well-nigh  two  milleniums  ago,  and  which, 
moreover,  will  always  be  true  as  long  as  the  world 
exists  :  "  Thought  is  the  initial  element  of  things ; 
they  are  made  of  thought ;  thought  is  pre-eminent." 
That  is  to  say  :  "  Thought  is  that  part  of  things 
which  arises  before  any  other  part ;  they  are  com 
posed  of  thought ;  thought  is  the  main  element  in 
their  constitution." 

The  verification  of  this  far-reaching  dictum  is  to  be 
found  in  a  single  inquiring  and  reflective  glance 
directed  towards  almost  anything  that  may  happen  to 
fall  under  a  human  being's  eyes.  Thus  if,  in  passing 
along  the  streets  of  a  great  city  like  Rangoon,  one 
asks  himself  as  he  looks  at  the  tall  structures  on 
either  hand  how  these  came  to  be,  in  all  their  well- 
ordered  symmetry,  his  natural  reply  will  be  that  they 
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were  put  up  by  masons  and  bricklayers  and  carpen 
ters.  And  this  is  quite  true.  Without  the  skilled 
labour  of  all  these  various  workmen,  none  of  these 
buildings  could  ever  have  been  erected.  But  there 
is  one  person  concerned  with  the  erection  of  built 
structures  who  never  puts  a  single  stone  in  place, 
never  lays  hand  on  a  single  brick,  never  drives  a 
nail  into  a  single  beam  or  joist ;  and  yet,  without  his 
contribution  to  the  work  of  bringing  the  structure  into 
existence,  it  could  never  be  raised  from  the  ground 
into  the  air,  to  please  the  eye  with  its  harmonious 
form,  or  to  provide  men  with  needed  shelter  from 
rain  and  sun.  That  person  is  the  architect :  a 
person  whose  sole  task  it  is  to  call  the  building  into 
being  in  his  thought,  to  give  it  shape  and  form  in 
the  invisible  matter  of  his  mind.  Only  after  the 
building  stands  perfect  and  complete  in  every  detail 
in  the  mind  of  the  architect — only  then  can  mason 
and  bricklayer  and  carpenter  set  their  several  hands 
to  the  work  of  giving  it  visible  shape  and  form  in 
gross,  tangible  stone  and  wood.  And  the  importance 
of  this,  the  architect's  share  in  the  construction  of 
any  building,  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the 
remuneration  which  he  receives  therefor  far  exceeds 
that  awarded  to  any  other  person  engaged  upon 
the  same  structure.  Nor  is  it  even  necessary  that  a 
chief  architect,  to  earn  his  fee,  should  take  pencil  and 
compass  and  ruler  in  hand  and  set  down  upon  paper 
the  ideas  he  has  in  his  head.  It  is  sufficient  if  he 
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tells  to  others,  whom  he  employs  for  the  purpose, 
what  those  ideas  are,  and  has  them  trace  out  in  line 
and  circle  a  representation  on  paper  of  what  he 
carries  in  his  brain,  after  which  the  different  artisans 
and  hand-labourers  can  set  to  work  according  to  these 
plans  ;  so  do  they  produce  at  length  the  finished 
structure  that  embodies  the,  until  then,  invisible  plan 
in  the  mind  of  the  architect. 

There  are,  however,  other  structures  no  less  real 
than  those  of  stone  and  wood,  which  are  also  put 
together  first  in  thought ;  and  these  are  those  complex 
and  altogether  wonderful  and  elaborate  structures, 
human  characters.  This  kind  of  structure,  truly,  is 
also  expressed  in  an  outward  fashion,  in  the  warp 
and  woof  of  words  and  deeds,  to  be  heard  and  seen 
of  all  men;  but  these  manifest  themselves  in  the 
precise  manner  that  they  do,  and  not  otherwise,  only 
because,  first  of  all,  they  have  been  so  shaped  in 
thought.  Here,  in  the  domain  of  human  character, 
thought  most  emphatically  comes  first  and  foremost ; 
a  man's  character  is  made  up  of  his  thoughts; 
thought  is  the  leading  and  most  important  element  in 
its  composition. 

The  truth  of  this  law  is  nowhere  more  cleai-ly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  sphere  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  reproductive  energies  in  man.  Here  thought 
reveals  its  power  to  mould  and  form  character  in 
sufficiently  startling  fashion,  for  a  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  nature  of  civilised  man  as  we  find  him 
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to-day  is  his  extraordinary  sexual  excitability :  the 
abnormal  degree,  not  far  removed  from  the  patho 
logical,  to  which  he  is  sensitive  to  sexual  stimulation,, 
as  compared  with  other  living  creatures.  These  latter 
have  their  times  and  seasons  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
procreative  propensities,  and  when  such  seasons  are 
past  they  enjoy  a  period  of  comparative  repose  and 
relief  from  the  fever  and  fret  of  the  prompting,  until 
the  next  period  comes  round  again.  But  not  so  man. 
Without  any  respite,  ever  and  always  is  he  tormented 
by  the  urge  and  ache  of  this  one  passion,  of  which 
the  Lord  Buddha  once  said,  that  if  there  were 
another  like  it,  if  two  such  passions  instead  of  one 
only  held  lodgement  in  man,  the  task  of  preaching 
His  Dhamma  would  be  a  hopeless  one;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  men  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
the  path  of  renunciation. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  abnormal  state  of 
affairs  ?  The  cause  lies  wholly  and  entirely  in  thought. 
Among  the  animal  creation,  man  possesses  the  proud 
distinction  of  a  faculty  of  thought  which,  rightly 
directed,  has  power  to  raise  him  to  heights  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  highest  of  the  lower 
animals.  But  here  the  wrong  exercise  of  that  power 
has  actually  plunged  him  into  depths  below  the 
level  of  most  normally  constituted  animals,  and  made 
him  the  perpetual  bond-slave  of  a  craving,  to  whose 
imperious  calls  the  other  animals  are  subject  only  at 
intervals.  By  excessive  dwelling  in  thought  upon 
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this  passion  and  the  delights  its  indulgence  affords, 
it  has  become  for  man  a  veritable  Frankenstein 
monster,  a  demon  of  his  own  conjuring  forth,  which 
henceforth  haunts  him  unceasingly  and  rides  him 
well-nigh  to  his  ruin  ;  for  there  is  unfortunately  but 
small  need  to  call  attention  to  the  appalling  amount 
of  suffering  and  disease  and  general  physical  and 
mental  degeneration  to  be  found  among  men,  solely 
on  account  of  this  monstrous  growth  of  lust,  almost 
wholly  mind-made,  mind-stimulated,  mind-maintained. 
But  if  this  distressing  abnormality  has  been  brought 
about  by  thought,  it  must  also  be  possible  to  remove 
it  by  thought ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  it.  Yet  the  first  steps  in  that 
unmaking  process,  like  all  first  steps,  are  very  diffi 
cult  and  are  felt  as  a  seriously,  almost  unnaturally, 
violent  effort  and  strain.  The  force  with  which  one 
is  endeavouring  to  contend  is  no  gentle  one,  and,  at 
first,  decidedly  more  than  gentle  efforts  are  required 
to  cope  successfully  with  it.  Still,  if  only  these  efforts 
are  persevered  with,  the  due  reward  comes.  The 
strain  relaxes,  and  it  becomes  easier  and  easier  to 
keep  in  subjection  the  undesired  thoughts,  and  at  last 
the  habit  of  doing  so  becomes  a  normal  part  of  one's 
life.  The  only  way  in  which  an  individual  can  lift 
himself  out  of  the  rut  of  abnormal  sexuality,  which  is 
his  unhappy  heritage  as  a  member  of  a  race  that  for 
so  long  has  charged  its  thought-atmosphere  with 
sexual  images,  is  to  begin  at  once  to  turn  his  mind 
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away  from  such  thoughts,  the  very  instant  they  begin 
to  present  themselves. 

"  We  cannot  prevent  the  birds  of  evil  from  Hying 
Over  our  heads,"  says  a  Japanese  proverb,  "  but  we 
need  not  allow  them  to  build  their  nests  in  our  hair  !" 
And  the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  the  Third  Precept 
of  Right  Conduct  in  all  its  integrity,  the  Buddhist 
who  solemnly  undertakes  to  observe  the  Precept  which 
enjoins  abstention  from  lawless  sexual  actions,  cannot 
too  soon  begin  to  purify  and  cleanse  the  source 
whence  all  such  lawless  actions  flow — namely,  his 
thoughts.  As  already  said,  this  is  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty  in  its  initial  stages,  but  it  has  been  accom 
plished  by  some  ;  and  "  what  man  has  done,  man  can 
do,"  while  the  results  that  follow  in  the  shape  of  a 
calm  and  healthy  mind  are  more  than  ample  rec 
ompense  for  all  the  effort  put  forth. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  set  about  this  work,  is  not 
directly  to  fight  against  the  undesired  thought  or 
image  that  has  presented  itself,  but  just  to  turn  the 
mind  quickly  away  from  it  towards  some  other  idea, 
and  fix  the  thoughts  upon  that  instead.  If  this  latter, 
for  any  reason,  is  one  which  has  special  attractions 
for  the  mind,  so  much  the  better  ;  all  the  more  easy 
will  it  be  to  escape  being  dominated  by  the  undesired 
thought.  But  the  thing  must  be  done  quickly,  with 
out  a  second's  hesitation  ;  as  quickly  as  one  would  shin 
up  a  tree  upon  seeing  a  tiger  coming  his  way.  There 
must  be  no  indecision,  no  dallying,  not  a  single  instant 
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of  debate  in  the  mind  as  to  whether,  after  all,  this  is 
just  the  best  thing  to  do.  All  argument  about  that 
must  have  been  settled  and  done  with  long  ago,  and 
nothing  now  be  left  but  to  carry  out  the  course 
of  action  already  definitely  decided  upon.  If  only 
a  young  man  will  follow  this  course  of  discipline 
in  thought-control  in  spite  of  all  its  pi'eliminary 
difficulty,  in  no  long  time  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his 
determined  attitude  by  finding  that  the  birds  of  evil, 
disgusted  at  being  no  longer  allowed  to  build  their 
nests  in  his  hair,  have  almost  ceased  even  to  fly  over 
his  head,  and,  even  when  they  do  that,  they  can  be 
frightened  away  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand.  In 
less  metaphorical  language,  a  persistent  attitude  of 
non-receptivity  towards  undesired  thoughts,  resolutely 
persevered  in,  at  length  results  in  the  approaches  of 
such  thoughts  becoming  less  and  less  frequent ; 
and  even  when  they  do  approach,  there  is  less 
and  less  difficulty  in  driving  them  away  by  the 
introduction  of  another  thought  of  a  more  desirable 
character. 

In  addition,  however,  to  direct  control  of  the 
thoughts,  there  are  auxiliary  methods  of  keeping  the 
sex  instinct  in  its  proper  place,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  avoidance  of  over-rich  and  over-abundant  supplies 
of  food  to  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  proved 
conclusively  by  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments 
made  by  an  American  army  surgeon,  the  ordinary 
person,  where  his  means  permit  of  it,  eats  far  too 
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much  and  far  too  luxuriously ;  and  this  over-indul 
gence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  has  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  abnormal  susceptibility  to  sexual  excite 
ment  exhibited  by  man,  when  compared  with  other 
creatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  being. 

These  take  their  food  as  they  find  it,  and  eat  it 
with  a  natural  appetite  that  is  soon  appeased  in  a 
natural  way.  But,  among  other  things,  man  has  used 
his  superior  brain-power  in  the  devising  of  a  variety 
of  stimulants  and  incitements  to  appetite  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  his  food,  so  that,  under  the 
influence  of  the  artificial  appetite  so  evoked,  he  nearly 
always  eats  much  more  than  is  wholesome  or  actually 
necessary  for  the  keeping  of  the  body  in  proper 
condition,  while  the  overplus  of  food  thus  eaten 
goes  to  stimulate  the  reproductive  functions,  already 
more  than  sufficiently  stimulated  by  thought  agency. 
It  was  a  wise  regulation  which  the  Lord  Buddha 
laid  upon  His  monks  that  they  should  eat  only  one 
substantial  meal  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  a  rule 
the  sound  wisdom  of  which  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  history  of  His  Order,  which  has  been  far 
less  subject  to  scandals  and  abuses  on  the  side  of 
sexuality  than  any  other  similar  Order  known  to  us. 
But  it  would  be  no  bad  thing  if  the  Buddhist  layman 
also  more  frequently  abstained  from  excessive  eating  ; 
he  would  find  his  observance  of  the  Third  Precept, 
both  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  very  much  facili 
tated  thereby. 
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Another  aid  towards  keeping  man's  most  powerful 
passion  in  proper  subjection  is  the  maintaining  of  the 
body  in  a  condition  of  wholesome  activity  by  the 
right  use  of  physical  exercise.  It  is  the  natural 
instinct  of  every  healthy  yottng  creature  just  at  the 
age  when  the  procreative  functions  are  waking  to 
activity,  to  delight  in  indulgence  in  all  sorts  of  sports 
and  games  that  provide  the  body  with  opportunities 
for  more  or  less  exhausting  exertion.  The  instinct  is 
a  sound  one,  having  its  roots  in  the  vital  necessities 
of  the  gi'owing  being,  and  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent ;  for,  by  active  exer 
tion,  not  only  is  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
body  itself  developed  and  augmented,  but  the  other 
functions  are  duly  regulated  and  kept  in  a  proper 
and  subsidiary  position.  Moreover,  while  the  body 
is  engaged  in  healthy  exercises,  the  mind  has  little 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  unwholesome  broodings. 
In  which  regard  it  is  also  highly  advantageous  for  a 
growing  youth  that  he  should  also  have  some  study 
or  mental  pursuit  to  follow  during  leisure  hours  not 
occupied  in  physical  exercise.  For  it  is  idleness  that 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  entry  of  undesirable 
thoughts  into  the  mind.  Hence  the  importance  of 
occupation  for  the  mind,  to  keep  it  clear  of  insalutary 
thought.  Some  science,  some  absorbing  hobby  to 
occupy  the  attention  when  no  other  business  calls, 
has  proved  an  excellent  safeguard  to  many  a  young 
man  trying  to  live  a  clean  life. 
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Such  a  young  man  will  also  keep  away  from  com 
panions  whose  conversation  tends  in  the  direction  of 
the  things  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  avoid.  Good 
companions,  after  all,  are  not  so  rare  that  they  cannot 
be  found  with  a  little  seeking;  but  better  none  at  all 
than  those  whose  influence  makes  for  degeneration 
and  decay.  When,  however,  a  good  companion  is 
found,  then  he  should  be  clung  to  and  his  acquaintance 
cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  baser  sort.  And 
the  best  of  good  companions  is  a  good  book,  as  the 
worst  of  bad  companions  is  a  bad  book.  The  former 
should  be  resorted  to  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  an 
effort  made  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  excel 
lencies,  when  a  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  will 
be  opened  out  and  made  accessible  that  will  cause 
all  other  meaner  sources  to  appear  contemptible  and 
unworthy  of  a  second  thought.  It  is  certainly  unwise 
in  any  one  who  wishes  to  observe  in  its  entirety  the 
Precept  that  enjoins  abstinence  from  lawlessness  in 
sexual  matters  to  read  a  class  of  book  whose  principal 
aim,  in  many  cases,  seems  to  be  to  arouse  and  feed 
sexual  feeling  and  emotion.  There  are  surely  plenty  of 
good  books  in  the  world,  written  by  the  best  of  man 
kind,  giving  the  best  of  their  thought,  without  resort 
ing  to  bad  books  for  the  filling  up  of  a  leisure  hour. 

Equally  unwise  is  it  in  the  man  who  desires  to 
possess  a  balanced  and  well-controlled  nature  to  re 
sort  to  theatrical  performances,  where  the  principal 
subject  provided  for  laughter  consists  of  allusions  to 
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sexual  functioning.  The  pwes  that  are  so  numerous  in 
Burma  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ought  to  be 
shunned  by  every  earnest  Buddhist  who  desires  to 
honour  the  Precepts  of  the  Lord  Buddha — to  honour 
them  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  most  truly  hon 
oured,  by  observing  them  !  For  in  only  too  many 
instances,  the  one  topic  of  the  '  comedian  '  of  a  pwe  is 
sexuality.  Upon  this,  and  well-nigh  upon  this  alone, 
he  relies  to  excite  the  merriment  of  his  audience  and 
earn  his  salary ;  and,  so  long  as  he  remains  as  certain 
as  unfortunately  he  is  now  of  achieving  his  end  and 
raising  a  laugh  by  so  simple  a  means,  he  will  never 
exert  himself  to  the  display  of  a  genuine  wit  and 
humour.  For,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
more  humorous  or  funny  about  the  sexual  than  there 
is  about  any  other  of  the  functions  of  a  physical 
organism.  It  is  a  very  common-place  capacity, 
this  of  reproduction,  and  shared  in  by  every  living 
creature  under  the  sun  from  crawling  slugs  and 
worms  upwards,  and  no  more  worthy  of  special 
regard  from  the  standpoint  of  humour  than  breath 
ing  or  eating,  which  latter  also  are  functions  of 
all  living  things,  including  dogs,  pigs,  goats,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  in  reality  doing  Burma  deep  wrong 
that  the  merry  quality  of  its  people's  mind  should 
be  represented  on  the  national  stage  by  nothing 
better  than  the  sorry  banalities  of  the  bagnio.  If 
only  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  Burmese  Bud 
dhists  could  be  persuaded  to  combine,  to  show  their 
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respect  for  the  Thii'd  Precept,  by  keeping  strictly 
away  from  all  pwes  where  the  clown's  main  stock-in- 
trade  was  known  to  consist  of  allusions  to  this  undis 
tinguished  physical  function;  or  if,  patronising  such  an 
entertainment,  they  were  to  receive  all  such  allusions 
in  stolid  silence,  in  a  very  short  time  the  '  comedian ' 
would  find  himself  compelled  to  exert  his  wits  to  dis 
cover  some  other  less  cheap  and  easy  way  of  seeming 
to  be  funny;  and  so  the  indigenous  theatre  of  Burma 
might  in  time  cease  to  be,  what  for  the  most  part  it  is 
now,  a  direct  incitement  to  young  and  impressionable 
natures  to  break  the  Precept  that  enjoins  abstention 
from  lasciviousness. 

Wherefore,  following  the  above  and  similar  methods 
and  rules  of  life,  let  a  young  man  keep  his  passions 
under  proper  control ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  exercise  the  procreative  function  in  an  orderly 
and  regular  manner,  for  the  one  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended  to  be  exercised — the  perpetuation  of  the 
species  in  the  order  of  nature — then,  by  reason  of  the 
chastity  which  he  has  hitherto  observed,  his  offspring 
will  be  healthy  and  strong,  with  no  foul  taint  in  their 
blood  to  make  them  wish  they  had  never  been  begot 
ten;  for  the  statements  made  by  some  medical  prac 
titioners,  in  support  of  unchastity  among  young  men, 
are  simply  not  true,  and  more  than  one  young  man 
can  testify  to  their  falseness. 

By  such  a  course  of  noble  self-control  a  man  does 
a  service  not  only  to  himself  and  hie  immediate 
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descendants  but  to  the  whole  world.  He  can  enjoy 
the  happy  assurance  that  the  physical  blood  of  his 
race  has  not  been  made  fouler  by  any  act  of  his ;  and 
better  still,  that  the  thought-blood  of  the  world — if 
such  a  term  may  be  admitted — is  also  the  cleaner  for 
his  life  of  effort  in  self-  and  thought-control.  For  no 
small  part  of  the  over-stimulation  of  mankind  sexually 
is  due  to  the  vast  volume  of  general  thought  of  that 
sort  in  which,  as  it  were,  humanity  swims.  Each 
fresh  thought  of  a  sensual  nature  that  is  given  even 
a  moment's  place  in  a  human  brain  is  thereby  endowed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  vitality,  and  goes  to  add  its 
bulk  and  influence  to  the  lurid  enveloping  cloud  of 
sensuality  that  floats  over  all ;  but  each  thought  of 
purity  that  is  cherished  in  the  human  mind  helps  some 
what  to  reduce  the  great  volume  of  that  cloud  and 
to  diminish  its  potency.  Heavily  as  the  foul  pall 
hangs  about  the  heads  of  our  humanity  to-day,  as 
the  number  of  those  who  take  themselves  in  hand 
and  think  only  thoughts  of  purity  increases,  the  cloud 
will  gradually  gi-ow  less  voluminous,  and  the  humanity 
of  a  future  day  will  find  its  way  back  to  a  decency  and 
order,  in  respect  of  the  procreative  function,  which 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  never  have 
lost.  Then  the  full  observance  of  the  Third  precept 
will  not  be  the  difficult  matter  that  it  is  now,  because 
the  prevailing  conditions  will  be  less  oppressive. 
But  meanwhile,  those  who  valiantly  exert  them 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  obey  this  Precept,  to  purify 
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themselves,  and  in  that  act  to  purify  at  the  same  time 
the  world — these  are  heroes  well  worthy  to  be  called 
by  the  proud  title  of  Sons  of  the  Buddha,  Sons  of  the 
Awakened  One.  For  they  are  not  His  sons  who  only 
call  upon  His  name :  His  true  sons  are  those,  and 
those  alone,  who  obey  or  at  least  endeavour  to  obey 
all  His  Precepts,  and  not  least  of  them  this  the 
Third  of  the  Precepts  of  Right  Conduct. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  FOURTH  PRECEPT 

A  PECULIAR  feature  about  the  Teaching  of  the 
Awakened  One  is  that,  although  usually  classed  among 
the  religions  of  the  world,  it  yet  is  not  a  religion  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  What  are 
genei*ally  called  religions  nearly  always  take  their 
rise  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  some  one  man  who,  in 
deep  inward  labour,  has  evolved,  out  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  a  set  of  formulas  regarding  belief  and 
conduct  which  he  henceforth  considers  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  men  should  promptly  accept  and 
follow  ;  and  with  a  view  to  getting  as  many  as  possible 
of  his  fellowmen  to  accept  and  follow  such  formulas, 
the  founder  of  a  religion  proper,  as  a  rule,  sets  out 
at  once  upon  a  career  of  earnest  and  devoted  activity 
in  the  work  of  persuasion,  which  only  ends  with  his 
death. 

Now  although  the  work  performed  by  the  Buddha 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  of  an  identical  character, 
in  reality  it  is  entirely  different,  as  the  very  name 
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which  He  most  commonly  applied  to  His  Teaching- 
plainly  shows.  At  no  time,  not  even  once,  did  He 
ever  allude  to  the  message  He  was  publishing  abroad 
as  a  Creed,  a  ditthi ;  He  always  alluded  to  it  simply 
as  the  Dhamma,  the  Truth,  the  Fact  of  Things. 

Nor  was  the  night  of  effort  spent  under  the  Boclhi 
tree  at  Uruvela,  with  all  the  nights  and  days  of  year 
long  effort  that  preceded  it,  a  groping  among  the 
obscure  elements  of  His  own  inward  feelings  and 
emotions  and  ideas,  with  a  view  to  laying  hold  of 
something  more  solid  and  substantial  than  the  rest 
amid  the  wild  welter,  to  which  He  and  those  who 
afterwards  might  put  confidence  in  Him,  should 
henceforth  cling  as  the  guide  of  their  lives.  Rather 
was  all  the  effort  of  Him  who  was  to  become  an 
Awakened  One  directed  towards  setting  aside,  clean 
ing  away,  once  for  all  getting  rid  of,  this  confused 
and  confusing  mass  of  emotional  and  mental  con 
ditions,  and,  penetrating  clear  through  them,  to 
behold  with  direct  and  undistorted  vision  the  naked 
facts  of  all  existence. 

And  when  at  last  His  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  at  length  He  had  won  to  the  Vision 
of  Things  as  They  are,  sole  object  of  His  search ; 
the  story  runs — and  be  it  well  noted,  there  is  always 
a  solid  basis  of  meaning  in  such  stories — that,  far 
from  wishing  to  press  the  Truth  He  had  won 
upon  the  notice  of  all  and  sundry,  the  now  Illu 
minated  One  felt  strongly  disposed  to  keep  it  to 
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Himself,  under  the  belief  that  in  all  the  world 
there  was  no  human  being  who  would  welcome  such 
Truth,  even  if  he  attained  to  the  point  of  understand 
ing  it,  which  also  He  considered  very  doubtful.  And 
it  is  told  that  He  was  only  induced  to  undertake  the 
labour  of  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
by  the  intervention  and  solicitation  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Lord  of  the  Visible  Universe. 

Finally,  when  the  Blessed  One  did  set  forth 
upon  a  career  of  preaching,  His  methods  were  the 
very  opposite  of  one  seeking  at  all  costs  to  bring 
men  to  his  way  of  thinking.  "  The  Awakened  One," 
says  one  of  the  Suttas  with  simple  dignity,  "  the 
Awakened  One  does  not  seek  to  persuade,  does  not  seek 
to  dissuade.  The  Awakened  One  only  makes  known 
the  Truth."  The  Buddha's  method,  in  fact,  is  only 
what  we  should  expect  from  one  who  has  no  pet 
theory  to  propound  which,  from  motives  of  vanity 
or  some  other  more  worthy,  perhaps,  he  wishes 
all  the  world  to  adopt.  His  method  is  the  method 
of  one  who  has  perceived  a  veritable  Fact,  sets 
forth  simply  and  solely  that  which  he  has  seen,  and 
is  perfectly  satisfied  there  to  let  the  matter  rest. 
If  others  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  in  their 
turn  perceive  it,  even  as  he  has  perceived  it, 
and  act  accordingly,  it  is  well.  If  they  do  not  at 
once  quite  see  the  truth  of  which  he  speaks,  it  is  still 
well.  He  has  done  his  part,  spoken  the  truth  in 
their  ears.  Their  time  to  understand  has  not  yet 
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come  ;  yet  it  will  come ;  some  day  they  will  under 
stand  and  obey.  The  Buddha  is  worlds  removed  from 
eager  desire  to  persuade  them  to  anything  of  His,  or 
to  dissuade  from  anything  of  their  own.  The  Fact, 
the  Truth  of  things  has  been  made  known  ;  more 
than  this  were  as  unnecessary  as  unseemly.  There  is 
no  call  for  the  arts  of  persuasion,  still  less  for 
impatient  zeal  in  the  simple  annunciation  of  the  fact 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  It  is  only  in  the 
endeavour  to  prove  that  they  make  three  and  a  half  or 
four  and  a  quarter  that  occasion  arises  for  heat  and 
vehemence.  The  air  of  calm,  disinterested  dignity 
which  invests  all  the  Buddha's  expositions  of  the 
Dhamma,  proclaims,  better  than  anything  else  could, 
the  character  of  His  message,  as  the  mere  statement 
of  what  is  so,  the  simple  recital  of  the  Truth  of 
things. 

All  this  being  so,  what  ought  to  be  the  practice  of 
those  calling  themselves  Buddhists,  taking  more 
particularly  upon  themselves  the  name  of  followers 
of  the  Buddha  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  distinguished 
among  all  other  men  by  a  strict  and  unvarying 
adherence  to  truth  in  all  their  speech  ?  The  professed 
liegemen  of  the  Dhammardja,  the  King  of  Truth, 
ought  surely  to  mark  themselves  out  from  other  men 
by  the  badge  of  the  King  whom  they  own  as  over 
lord,  else  they  run  serious  risk  of  being  considered  no 
true  followers  of  His.  And  so  we  have  this  as  the 
Fourth  of  the  Precepts  of  Right  Conduct  binding 
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upon  all  faithful  Buddhists  :  "  I  solemnly  undertake 
to  observe  the  Precept  which  enjoins  abstention  from 
false  speech."  This  Precept  enjoins  not  only  the 
abstaining  from  speech  that  is  intentionally  deceiv 
ing,  but  it  also  lays  upon  us  the  charge  of  re 
fraining  from  everything  in  the  nature  of  wild,  un- 
considered,  exaggerated  language,  everything  that 
is  in  any  sense  a  departure  from  a  trustworthy,  sober 
statement  of  the  thing  as  it  is. 

There  are  many  good  reasons,  from  a  purely  worldly 
standpoint  even,  why  this  Precept  should  be  faithfully 
observed  ;  and  one  is,  that  the  impulse  to  break  it  is 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  character  of  cowards 
of  both  sexes.  A  brave  man,  a  man  who  is  a  man, 
has  no  need  to  dissemble  and  conceal  the  truth.  What 
he  has  done  he  has  done,  and  can  afford  to  abide 
by  it  in  the  face  of  a  whole  world  of  gainsayers. 
But  the  coward,  just  because  he  is  a  coward  and  no 
man,  palters  and  equivocates,  and  like  some  poor- 
spirited  cur  tries  to  slink  away  and  for  the  moment 
— because  he  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  hope  to 
do  so  forever — avoid  the  consequences  of  his  deed  in 
some  mean  by-lane  of  subterfuge  and  falsehood. 
Similarly,  women,  because  they  not  as  strong  or 
as  able  to  hold  their  own  by  direct  show  of 
force  as  the  other  sex,  often  think  themselves  justified 
in  resorting  to  double-dealing,  dissimulation,  and 
trickery  in  order  to  secure  their  ends,  but  such  arti 
fices  ought  to  be  scorned,  as  beneath  him,  by  the 
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stronger  male.  Yet  it  may  happen  that  a  man  may 
be  only  too  powerfully  tempted  to  fall  back  upon  the 
resource  of  lying.  He  may  be  doing  that,  to  own  to 
which  would  entail  a  very  serious  train  of  un 
toward  consequences  to  himself  and  all  connected  with 
him.  Here,  to  avoid  the  evil  of  lying,  the  remedy  is 
simple.  Let  a  man  give  up,  to  begin  with,  every  course 
of  action  that  calls  for  concealment.  Let  him  live  his 
life  in  the  light.  Let  all  his  actions  be  straightfor 
ward  and  above  board,  and  he  will  never  have  any 
need  to  resort  to  the  refuge  of  cowards  and  of  women. 
He  will  be  able  to  remain  a  manly  man,  a  speaker  of 
truth  and  nothing  but  truth  on  each  and  every 
occasion  when  speech  is  called  for. 

In  business  also  there  is  no  occasion,  no  real  need, 
for  resorting  to  lies.  It  does  not  really  pay  to  lie. 
Le  bugie  hanno  le  gambe  corte,  as  the  Italians  say. 
Lies  have  only  short  legs :  they  cannot  run  very 
far  before  they  are  caught  up,  found  out.  And  the 
merchant  who,  forgetful  or  regardless  of  the  ab 
breviated  quality  of  his  limbs,  is  so  short-sighted  as  to 
snatch  at  every  little  passing  opportunity  of  profit 
which  a  convenient  lie  may  bring  him,  very  soon  has 
to  face  customers  who  are  only  too  likely  to  drop 
all  further  connection  with  him  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  deceived  a  second  time. 
The  temporary  advantage  which  a  business  lie  may 
secure  is,  after  all,  only  a  temporary  advantage. 
A  sound  and  prosperous  business  that  is  going  to 
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stand  by  a  man — provided  he  stands  by  it — is  more 
easily  established  upon  a  basis  of  strict  adherence  to 
truth  than  upon  a  foundation  of  lies  and  trickery. 
Go  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  two  classes  of  mer 
chants  are  in  competition  with  one  another  for  the 
business  of  the  place  :  one,  a  class  whose  word  is  the 
same  as  their  bond,  and  another  whose  word  is  just 
whatever  they  please  to  make  it ;  and  you  will  always 
find  that  the  trade  is  steadily  slipping  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  latter  and  into  the  hands  of  the  former.  "  Once 
bitten,  twice  shy!"  the  proverb  runs;  and,  so  long 
as  any  other  alternative  is  open,  people  do  not  willing 
ly  turn  a  second  time  to  a  quarter  where  they  have 
once  been  deceived. 

And  in  private  life,  what  a  pleasure  to  converse 
with  one  whom  we  know  to  be  a  scrupulous  speaker 
of  truth,  or  to  ask  him  concerning  anything  that  in 
terests  us !  We  go  to  such  an  one  with  confidence, 
and  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  any 
thing  which  he  on  his  part  may  have  to  communicate. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  more  depressing,  not  to 
say  vexatious,  than  to  find  ourselves  in  the  company 
of  one  of  whom  we  can  never  feel  sure  whether  he 
is  speaking  truth  or  falsehood  ?  Anything  that  such 
an  one  may  say  in  our  hearing  is  to  us  just  the  same 
as  if  he  had  never  said  it !  The  circumstance  or  event 
of  which  he  has  spoken  may  be  as  he  says,  or  again 
it  may  not  be ;  who  can  tell  ?  Accordingly  we  make 
haste  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  exchange 
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his  entirely  unsatisfactory  company  and  conversation 
for  the  society  of  someone  on  whose  words  we  can 
place  more  reliance. 

But  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  accrue 
to  the  constant  devotee  of  truth  is  that  he  gradually 
acquires  an  intuitive  faculty  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  falsehood  whenever  he  encounters  such,  however 
artfully  disguised  it  may  be.  His  own  devotion  to 
truth  endows  him  at  length  with  an  instinct  which  is 
grated  upon  and  rendered  uneasy  by  the  presence  of 
its  opposite — untruth.  Complementary-wise,  the 
penalty  that  falls  upon  the  habitual  liar  is  that  at 
last  he  loses  the  power  to  recognise  truth,  even  when 
it  is  told  him.  By  sheer  dint  of  revelling  in  falsehood, 
he  loses  all  sense  of  truth  ;  cannot  tell  truth  when  he 
sees  it ;  actually  begins  to  take  his  own  lies  for  truth, 
and  other  people's  truth  for  lies.  Through  the  continual 
practice  of  lying,  he  comes  at  length  to  live  in  a  world 
of  lies,  where  nobody  speaks  the  truth,  where  all  are 
liars  like  himself.  This  surely  is  the  very  worst 
punishment  that  can  befall  the  habitual  breaker  of 
the  Fourth  Precept — to  find  the  door  to  truth  slam 
med  in  his  face  and  by  his  own  hand  !  One  who  thus 
has  destroyed  in  himself  the  capacity  to  perceive 
truth — how  far,  how  pitiably  far  must  he  be  from 
an  understanding  of  the  Teaching  of  Him  who  bears 
the  name  of  King  of  Truth  ! 

It  well  behoves  the  follower  of  that  King  of  Truth, 
then,  to  cleave  to  the  truth  in  all  his  words  and  ways 
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— to  let  truth  be  the  sole  language  of  his  lips  and  of 
his  life.  So  shall  he  gain  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellowman  ;  so  shall  he  be  able  to  respect  and 
feel  confidence  in  himself ;  best  of  all,  so  shall  he  most 
effectively  qualify  himself  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
comprehension  and  appreciation  of  that  high  Teach 
ing  whereof  the  most  fitting  and  appropriate  name 
still  remains — the  Dhamma,  the  Truth. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  FIFTH  PRECEPT 

THE  religion  of  the  Buddha  is  the  religion  par 
excellence  of  salvation  by  enlightenment — of  sal 
vation,  not  from  any  fancied,  future  torment,  but  from 
very  real  present  suffering  and  distress ;  and  to  be 
procured,  not  by  indulgence  in  vague,  emotional 
transports  centering  in  the  personality  of  a  fellow- 
mortal,  but  by  the  flooding  of  the  mind  with  light — 
the  clear,  strong,  steady  light  of  utter,  ultimate  Truth 
— in  such  abundant  waves  that  the  mind  is,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  up  in  them,  and,  ceasing  from  its 
proper  existence,  transmuted  into  the  nature  of 
Truth  itself. 

All  that  a  Buddhist  is  required  to  do,  or  to  refrain 
from  doing,  has  reference  to  this  one  point,  the  arrival 
of  the  mind  at  enlightenment.  This  is  the  touchstone 
by  which  the  value  of  all  his  actions  is  to  be  tested. 
When  he  is  recommended  to  practise  the  Ten 
Punnakiriyavatthus  or  Merit-making  Things,  it  is 
because  the  practice  of  Charity,  Meditation,  listening 
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to  the  preaching  of  the  Dhamma,  and  so  forth,  are 
on  the  highroad  that  leads  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  mind.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the 
Precepts,  he  is  advised  to  abstain  from  committing 
such  and  such  acts,  this  is  so  simply  because  th& 
doing  of  such  deeds  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
advance  towards  enlightenment. 

The  first  four  Precepts,  however,  are  distinguishable 
from  the  fifth  in  this  respect,  that  failure  to  observe 
them  may  be  said  to  bar  the  mind's  progress  towards 
enlightenment  only  in  an  indirect  fashion. 

The  man  who  slays  another  has  done  so  either  in 
forgetfulness  or  in  defiance  of  the  Law  of  Kamma — 
that  law,  in  virtue  of  whose  unerring  operation  it 
turns  out  that  he  has  really  slain  himself,  has  done  a 
deed  which  returns  upon  himself  at  some  future  time 
as  violent  and  bloody  death.  In  this  manner,  reaping 
the  result  of  his  deed  as  the  wheel  of  the  Law  comes 
full  circle,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  suddenly  cut  off 
from  experience  in  the  world  of  human  beings  and 
from  the  possibilities  of  development  which  can  only 
be  found  in  that  world  ;  and  again  has  to  go  through 
the  troublesome  business  of  taking  birth  in  a  physical 
body  and  developing  anew  into  working  use  the 
faculties  pertaining  to  such  a  body,  before  he  can 
come  into  the  same  position  for  acquiring  and  profit 
ing  by  experience  that  he  previously  occupied,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unhappy  time  spent  in  the  twilight  world 
of  the  Petas,  with  all  its  attendant  pains  and  torments. 
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Similarly,  the    man  who  steals,  lies,  or  lives  a  loose 
life,  in  so  doing  contracts  bonds  that  involve  him  with 
and  bind  him  to  Moha,   Delusion,   and   entails  upon 
himself    a   corresponding  reaction  from  his  evil  deed, 
which  again  blinds  and  confuses  the  mind  and  hinders 
it  from  attaining  clear  seeing.     Whoso  steals,  in  that 
act    affirms   and   perpetuates  in  his  mind  the  delusion 
upon   which  all  theft  is  founded — the  delusion  that  in 
stealing     one     is     taking   away    from    someone    else, 
not     from     oneself.     Yet   in   the   resistless   working 
of  the   Law,  the  theft  comes  back  to  the  thief,  to 
none  other,  and  he  is  forced  at  last  to  the  discovery 
that,    when    he    robbed,   he  only  robbed  himself.     So 
with   the  liar  and  the  violater,  each  of  these  offenders 
against     Sila,    by    his    ill   deeds   accentuates   in    his 
mind   the  '  Great  Heresy  '  of  separateness,  the  heresy 
or   perverted    view    that  the  individual  can  have  in 
terests    of    his    own   separate   and    apart   from   the 
interests   of  all ;  the  fatally  false  notion — from  which 
all  the  evil  in  the  world,  without  exception,  springs — 
that   one    can   hurt   another  without  hurting  himself. 
Yet   the    Law  is  not  to  be  cheated  :  to  each  misdoer 
his   deed    brings   suffering   of  some  kind  or  other,  in 
this  or  in  other  stages  of  being.    And  be  it  well  noted  : 
it  is  not  the  actual  experience  of  suffering  which  con 
stitutes   realisation   of  the  Dukkhasacca,  realisation  of 
the   great   Verity   of    111.     If   this    were    so,   the  in 
habitants    of    the     Petaloka    and    other   spheres   of 
tormenting    experience     would    be   some   little   way 
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nearer  to  Enlightenment  than  are  men,  for  the  former 
are  undergoing  the  greater  degree  of  suffering ;  but 
instead,  it  is  the  understanding,  the  full  comprehension, 
in  all  its  bearings  of  the  Truth  of  111,  which  really 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  mind's  progress 
towards  Enlightenment.  Hence  the  man  who,  in 
breaking  the  first  four  Precepts,  brings  himself  into 
states  of  suffering,  brings  himself  into  conditions 
where  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  under  normal 
conditions  for  the  distressed  mind  to  attain  that  clear 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  things  which  leads  to, 
and  indeed  is,  Enlightenment. 

But  the  harm  which  the  man  who  breaks  the  Fifth 
Precept  does  to  himself  is  an  even  more  serious 
matter;  for  what  he  does  by  his  indulgence  in  in 
toxicating  liquor  is  directly  to  damage,  and  im 
mediately  render  incapable  of  proper  action,  the  very 
instrument  by  means  of  which  alone  he  can  attain 
Enlightenment,  while  at  the  same  time  he  loosens  the 
reins  of  that  control  over  his  passions  which  every 
civilised  man  is  unconsciously  exercising  every 
moment  of  his  life,  and  so  makes  himself  ten'ibly 
liable  to  break  each  and  all  of  the  other  Precepts. 

There  is,  unhappily,  but  little  need  to  dwell  upon 
this  point.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  human  being  in 
a  state  of  intoxication — and  unfortunately  there  are 
few  who  have  not  had  that  repulsive  experience 
forced  upon  them — has  seen  the  man,  as  his  degree 
of  intoxication  increased,  display  an  increasing 
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incapacity  to  comprehend  what  went  on  about  him  ; 
has  seen  him  enveloped  in  an  increasing  degree 
of  Moha,  as  a  Buddhist  would  say,  until  at  last  he 
sinks  to  the  ground  and  lies  there,  a  man  no  longer, 
a  mere  breathing  lump  of  carrion  clay  in  the  shape 
of  a  man.  In  such  a  state  he  is  deaf  and  blind  to 
every  call  of  common  sense,  let  alone  of  wisdom. 
Even  though  the  latter  were  uttered  by  an  Arahan, 
it  would  receive  not  the  least  attention.  Yea, 
even  if  a  Buddha  were  to  come  and  speak  the  words 
of  very  Truth  in  his  ears,  while  in  that  state  of 
intoxication,  he  would  continue  to  lie  prone  even 
in  that  August  Presence,  incapable  alike  of  compre 
hending  the  magnitude  of  the  disrespect  shown,  or  of 
giving  the  words  spoken  the  heed  due  to  them,  his 
mind  sunk,  drowned,  buried  deep  under  the  waters  of 
delusion.  A  pitiable  condition  !  The  most  pitiable 
condition  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be  in  :  deprived 
of  his  mind  !  The  unhappy  condition  of  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums  rightly  moves  us  to  the  deepest  com 
passion,  but  the  poor  drunkard  is  even  more  to  be 
compassionated,  for  his  wretched  plight  is  of  his  own 
immediate  procuring;  he  has  himself  deliberately  put 
that  into  his  mouth  which  has  stolen  away  his  brains. 
Could  a  Buddhist — an  adherent  of  the  religion  of 
Enlightenment — be  guilty  of  greater  folly  ? 

But  oftentimes  the  effect  of  intoxicants  upon  a 
human  being  is  not  to  make  him  stupid  and  dull,  but 
contrariwise  to  excite  him  to  such  an  abnormal  degree 
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a£  to  make  him  utterly  reckless  and  defiant  as  regards 
the  consequences  of  his  actions.  Then  it  is  that 
the  poor  man  commits  without  compunction,  deeds 
that  in  his  sober  senses  he  would  shrink  from  with 
horror,  such  as  murder,  theft,  and  sexual  violence, 
while  his  words  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  thing 
as  it  is.  In  the  case  of  some  temperaments,  the  effect 
of  partaking  of  strong  liquors  is  to  rouse  and  intensify 
all  the  natural,  self-assertive  tendencies  of  the  human 
being  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  man  is  no  longer 
withheld  from  the  commission  of  a  deed  by  the 
thought  of  how  others  will  receive  it ;  his  one,  wild, 
crazy  thought  is  of  what  he  wishes  to  do,  what  will 
bring  him  satisfaction,  and  all  the  rest  of  its  con 
sequences  are  as  good  as  non-existent  to  his  distraught, 
fume-ridden  brain.  Hence  prisons  and  jails  -are,  for 
the  most  part,  filled  with  those  who  have  broken  the 
laws  of  society  through  having  first  made  themselves 
mad  with  strong  drink.  Lunatic  asylums  also  find 
among  their  occupants  a  large  proportion  who  have 
come  there  owing  to  long-continued  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquors,  Such  long-continued  indulgence 
at  length  results  in  permanent  damage  to  the  tissues 
of  the  brain,  and  this  damage  may  extend,  and  often 
does  extend,  to  acute  mania,  making  necessary  the 
drunkard's  close  confinement  where,  in  his  madness, 
he  can  do  no  physical  injury  to  his  fellows. 

;Such    results  as    these   are  common    in    the   West, 
where  a  religious   interdict  against  the  use  of  strong 
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drink  is  unknown.  But  under  the  influence  of 
western  customs,  they,  unhappily,  are  also  becoming 
noticeable  in  the  East,  and  in  Buddhist  countries  in 
the  East,  too,  where  such  religious  prohibitions  have 
held  sway  for  hundreds  of  years ;  yes,  even  in 
Buddhist  Burma,  where  every  son  of  the  land  at 
some  time  or  other  in  his  life  has  repeated  in  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  that  land's  religion  : 
"  I  solemnly  undertake  to  observe  the  Precept  which 
enjoins  abstention  from  distilled  and  fermented  in 
toxicating  liquors  that  are  causes  of  heedlessness." 

But  here,  in  statistics  of  crime  and  mental  alienation, 
a  notable  difference  is  observable  between  Lower 
Burma  and  Upper  Burma.  Such  difference  may 
have  many  lesser  causes,  yet  the  greatest  cause, 
that  which  contributes  most  largely  to  the  result, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  the  spread,  under  the 
influence  of  European  example,  of  the  habit  of 
drinking  intoxicants,  together  with  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  narcotic  drugs.  Lower  Burma  has  been 
exposed  to  that — in  this  respect,  pernicious — European 
influence  more  abundantly  and  for  a  greater  number 
of  years  than  Upper  Burma.  Hence,  despite  the 
contrary  injunctions  of  the  religion  of  the  land,  the 
habit  has  spread,  is  spreading,  and  seems  likely  to 
go  on  doing  so ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  whole  of  Burma,  Upper 
as  well  as  Lower  provinces,  will,  like  any  western 
country,  have  its  prisons  and  retreats  for  the  insane, 
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stocked  with  the  wretched  products  of  the  dram- 
drinking  and  drug-using  habits. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  check  the  fulfilment  of 
this  dismal,  threatening  doom  which  all  must  deplore, 
whether  Buddhist  or  Christian,  who  love  their  fellow- 
men  and  desire  their  welfare  ?  Have  our  friends  the 
Christian  missionaries,  for  instance,  who  are  now  at 
work  in  the  country  in  such  large  numbers,  fully 
considered  from  this  standpoint  the  consequences  of 
their  activities  in  weakening  the  faith  of  a  simple 
and  unsophisticated  people  in  their  religion — a  religion 
that  enjoins  upon  its  adherents,  abstention  from  in 
toxicating  liquors,  the  cause  of  heedlessness  and 
recklessness  ?  To  the  common  man,  the  Precepts  of 
the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  born  possess  a  force 
and  a  binding  power  for  which  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  find  any  equally  efficient  substitute.  To 
him  the  sanctions  of  morality  are  synonymous  with 
the  teachings  of  his  religion.  Once  his  faith  in  that 
religion — whatever  it  may  be — is  in  the  least  degree 
undermined,  once  he  is  brought  to  look  upon  its 
injunctions  lightly  or  with  indifference,  the  whole 
foundations  of  his  code  of  morality  are  loosened,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  edifice  of  right  conduct  tumbles 
down  in  ruins. 

Already  this  is  to  be  seen  in  India  among  the 
younger  generation  who,  of  course,  are  the  more  easily 
impressed.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prominently 
observable  fact  in  Burma  also.  Under  the  totality 
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of  the  influences  which  a  foreign  civilisation  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Burman  of  Lower  Burma, 
at  least,  his  faith  in  the  serious  nature  of  the  injunc 
tions  of  his  religion  has  been,  and  continually  is  being, 
weakened,  and  as  a  result — there  is  no  denying  it, 
every  open-eyed  observer  in  and  out  of  Government 
circles  can  bear  witness  to  it — the  Burman  in  most 
cases  is  a  worse  man.  This,  of  course,  is  by  no  means 
the  result  intended  by  those  who  are  making  it  their 
life's  task  to  weaken  the  Barman's  belief  in  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  and  win  him  to  adopt  another 
and  alien  religion ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  is  the  result 
that  is  being  produced. 

Once  more  we  would  ask  the  missionaries  of  a  faith 
foreign  to  Burma  if  they  fully  realise  the  responsi 
bility  they  are  incurring  in  undermining  the  Burman's 
confidence  in  a  religion  which  forbids  him  to  drink 
intoxicants,  in  favour  of  a  religion  which  unfortunate 
ly  numbers  no  such  prohibition  among  its  rules  of 
conduct?  Certainly  it  is  not  all  the  fault  of  the 
missionary,  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  in  only  too  many 
cases,  the  Burmese  convert  to  Christianity  takes  his 
conversion  to  the  white  man's  religion  to  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  indulge  at 
will  in  intoxicating  liquors.  He  is  not  aware  that  in 
western  countries  there  are  thousands  of  earnest 
Christian  men  and  women  engaged  in  a  continual 
warfare  against  this  pernicious  indulgence,  ceaselessly 
endeavouring  to  persuade  their  fellow  religionists  to 
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udopt  of  their  own  free  will  the  observance  of  a  rule 
of  conduct  authoritatively  enjoined  upon  His  followers 
by  the  Founder  of  the  religion  of  Burma,  being  moved 
to  such  efforts  by  the  sight  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,  as  also  the  waste  of  brilliant 
talent,  found  in  the  West — all  directly  caused  by  the 
habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Burmese 
convert  to  Christianity  does  not  know  all  this,  but 
his  preceptor,  the  missionary,  does.  Would  it  be 
too  much  to  ask  of  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  happy  countries 
on  the  globe,  that,  when  he  makes  a  new  convert,  he 
should  strongly  impress  upon  that  convert's  mind 
the  harm  which  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  has 
done  others,  and  will  do  him  if  he  adopts  such  a  habit ; 
and  that  he  should  request  his  convert  still  to  con 
tinue  to  shun  strong  drink  that  darkens  the  mind,  just 
the  same  as  if  he  had  not  changed  his  religion  ;  and 
in  a  general  way  make  the  advocacy  of  total  absti 
nence  a  prominent  part  of  his  instruction  to  the  new 
convert  as  well  as  to  those  whom  he  is  still  seek 
ing  to  convert  ?  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be  doing 
not  a  little  towards  checking  the  steady  degeneration 
of  the  Lower  Burman  which  is  .so  noticeable  in  all 
centres  of  population  where  he  is  exposed  to  European 
influences  ;  for  the  most  pernicious  among  the  latter 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  weakens  his  belief  in 
the  binding  nature  of  the  Fifth  Precept.  Breaking 
this  Precept  and  partaking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  his 
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impressionable,  easily  excited  nature  is  moved  to  for- 
getfulness  of  all  moral  obligations  and  injunctions, 
much  more  than  is  the  case  with  the  better  balanced, 
more  solidly  ballasted  nature  of  the  European.  His 
heredity  has  not  inured  the  Burman  to  the  use  of 
alcohol;  hence  a  little  of  it  produces  a  correspond 
ingly  more  powerful  effect  upon  him  than  it  does 
upon  the  European  whose  ancestors  have  used  it  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  drinking  of  ardent  spirits 
much  more  decidedly  predisposes  the  Burman  to  the 
breach  of  all  the  rules  of  right  conduct ;  hence  the 
great  importance  of  the  Burman  Christian  at  least 
entirely  abstaining  from  intoxicants,  if  he  is  not  to 
lose  the  sense  of  religion  and  religious  restraints 
altogether. 

May  we  without  offence,  addressing  our  missionary 
friends,  go  even  further  and  say  :  "Cease  from  all  efforts 
to  weaken  the  Burman's  faith  in  his  own  religion  ! 
That  by  these  efforts  you  will  make  him  a  better  man 
is  doubtful :  that  you  may  make  him  a  worse  man,  is, 
with  all  the  evidence  on  hand,  unfortunately  not  such 
a  matter  for  doubt."  For  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the 
Burman  convert  becomes  a  real,  whole-hearted  Christ 
ian.  Among  the  many  former  pupils  of  Christian 
missionary  schools,  regular  attenders  of  the  Christian 
services,  and  even  baptised  converts  whom  the  writer 
has  met,  he  has  not  yet  found  one  who  was  able  to 
abstain  from  comparing  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of 
Kamma,  the  doctrine  that  all  present  conditions  are 
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the  effects  of  previously  initiated  causes,  with  the 
doctrine  that  everything  is  ordained  "  by  the  inscru 
table  decrees  of  an  all-wise  Providence,"  and  from 
expressing  his  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  latter 
doctrine,  considered  as  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
life  as  we  find  it  in  the  experience  of  every  day.  And 
so  to  the  Christian  missionaries  themselves,  in  whose 
ranks  are  to  be  found  many  excellent  and  self-sacri 
ficing  men,  their  work  would  bring  fewer  occasions 
for  well-nigh  heart-breaking  disappointment,  if  they 
would  devote  their  wholly  admirable  earnestness  and 
energy  to  the  work  of  converting  to  Christianity  the 
hill  tribes  and  other  more  backward  races  of  Burma, 
whose  indigenous  religion  stands  on  a  lower  level 
than  Christianity,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  follow 
ing  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Christian  religion,  even 
in  the  absence  of  an  injunction  against  intoxicating 
liquor,  would  still  be  an  advance  upon  their  own  cult. 
In  directing  his  energies  into  these  promising  chan 
nels,  the  Christian  missionary  would  really  be  an  un 
qualified  force  for  good  in  the  country,  and  the  pro 
gress  of  his  labours  could  be  followed  by  all,  Buddhist 
and  Christian  alike,  with  heartiest  blessings  and  com 
mendations. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
A  WORD  IN  CONCLUSION 

A  GREAT  change  is,  and  for  some  time  past  lias  been, 
coming  over  the  world.  That  impending  change  first 
began  to  manifest  itself  as  far  back  as  ninety  years 
ago,  when  George  Stephenson  ran  his  '  Rocket '  steam 
locomotive  over  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway 
in  England  for  the  first  time,  and  set  all  his  contem 
poraries  gaping  and  prophesying  dire  prophecies  of 
disasters  to  cr  ,e.  Previous  to  that  time,  when  a  man, 
left  his  home  with  intent  to  go  to  distant  parts,  he 
first  made  his  will,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  possi 
bility  of  never  again  in  life  seeing  those  to  wham  he 
bade  good-bye.  At  the  very  least,  he  made  up  his. 
mind  to  being  absent  from  them  for  many  months., 
and,  so  far  as  news  from  him  was  concerned,  to  be  as 
good  as  dead  to  them.  But,  with  the  coming  of 
George  Stephenson's  Railways,  all  this  was  changed 
as  if  by  magic.  The  journey  that  formerly  had  occu 
pied  months,  was  reduced  to  almost  as  man}7  days  ; 
and  a  travelling  man's  friends  could  depend  upon 
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finding  him  among  them  again,  safe  and  sound,  with 
in  a,  comparatively  short  time  after  he  had  parted 
from  them,  even  upon  the  most  adventurous  of 
journeys. 

Then  came  the  invention  of  telegraphy  by  Morse 
and  Wheatstone  simultaneously.  The  man  who  was 
absent  from  his  home  for  any  length  of  time,  by 
means  of  this  marvellous  invention  was  still  as  though 
he  had  never  left  it.  He  could,  once  he  found  him 
self  at  a  telegraph  station,  in  a  few  minutes  put  hion 
self  in  communication  with  those  left  behind,  inform 
them  of  his  progress,  and  of  the  state  of  his  health 
and  affairs  from  day  to  day,  and  even — if  he  cared  to 
do  so — from  hour  to  hour.  Those  left  behind  at  home, 
on  their  side,  could  similarly  keep  him  closely  inform 
ed  of  all  that  was  going  on  there  from  day  to  day,  so 
long  as  he  was  anywhere  within  reach  of  a  telegraph 
station . 

There  next  followed  the  introduction  of  large,  fast, 
and  reliable  ocean  steamships,  by  means  of  which  the 
wide  tracts  of  the  world's  waters  were  bridged  and 
shortened,  as  before  great  distances  on  land  had  been 
compassed  and  partially  annihilated  by  railways. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  communication  was  made  safe 
and  easy  between  peoples  and  races  hitherto  effective 
ly  -sundered  from  one  another  by  the  dangers  of 
great  stretches  of  a  treacherous  element ;  and  the 
products  of  one  people  could  be  passed  to  another 
in  increasing  volume,  so  as  to  link  the  well-being 
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of  each  trading  nation  with  that  of  every  other, 
making  the  interests  of  each  one,  the  interests  also 
of  all. 

Later  still,  in  these  quite  modern  days,  we  have  had 
the  wonder-working  invention  of  telegraphy  without 
wires.  Formerly  the  ship  at  sea,  on  its  passage  from 
one  shore  to  another,  was,  for  the  time  being,  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  those  shores.  It  was  a 
little  world  within  the  world,  as  it  were,  all  alone 
upon  the  waste  of  waters,  until  the  land  again 
came  in  sight  and  news  from  it  could  be  signalled  to 
the  approaching  vessel  or,  contrariwise,  tidings  from 
the  vessel  communicated  to  the  shore.  Now,  all  that, 
too,  is  changed.  By  the  invention  due  to  the  genius 
of  Marconi,  making  use  of  the  invisible  rays  of  foi*ce 
whose  existence  was  discovered  by  Herz,  a  ship,  no 
matter  where  it  may  be  on  the  wide  ocean,  if  only  it 
have  on  board  the  necessary  apparatus,  need  never  be 
cut  off,  even  for  a  single  moment,  from  communica 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  all  times,  news 
from  that  world  is  being  projected  unseen,  all  about 
it,  upon  the  waves  of  the  omnipresent  ether ;  and  all 
it  requires  to  do  is  to  pick  them  up  with  its  own  set 
of  wires  and  instruments,  and  translate  them  into  the 
words  of  common  human  speech,  for  all  on  board  to 
know  just  what  is  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  receive,  if  such  are  sent,  messages  even  from 
friends  still  far  from  them,  below  the  blue  curve  of 
league  upon  league  of  water. 
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And  last  of  all,  to  set  the  crown  on  all  these 
wonders,  there  has  come  in  our  day  the  aeroplane 
that  glides  through  the  airy  element  like  a  bird  ;  and 
like  a  bird  it  is  free  to  fly  whithersoever  it  will, 
regardless  of  the  boundaries  on  land  that  divide 
nation  from  nation  and  people  from  people.  Here  is 
something  which,  once  its  use  becomes  general,  will 
do  more  to  wipe  out  the  distinction  between  land  and 
land  than  anything  else  yet  invented  ;  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  render  null  and  void  all 
attempts,  by  means  of  tariffs  and  imposts,  to  separate 
off  people  from  people  and  make  the  affairs  of  their 
well-being  mutually  conflicting.  Once  the  airship  and 
the  aeroplane  are  perfected,  and  their  safe  use 
thoroughly  mastered,  coast-guards  and  frontier-sentries 
will  become  simply  ridiculous  in  their  impotence ; 
for  what  effective  watch  and  ward  can  be  main 
tained,  especially  at  night,  over  a  boundary  line  that 
reaches  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  sheer  up  into  the 
air  ? 

To  one  thing  all  these  various  inventions  tend,  and 
that  is  towards  the  unifying  of  the  human  race  ;  to 
ward  bringing  its  several,  scattered  units  into  closer 
contact  one  with  another.  The  tendency  of  each  and 
all  of  them  is  to  turn  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
from  being  separate  units  of  peoples  with  separate 
and  divided  interests,  into  one  large  family  having 
only  one  common  interest,  moving  steadily  onwards 
to  one  common  destiny.  No  longer,  however  much  it 
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may  wish  to  do  so,  can  any  people  keep  itself  hermit- 
wise,  apart  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
Whether  it  will  or  not,  it  must  henceforward 
take  -its  place  in  the  great  family  of  the  world's 
nations ;  receive  its  share  of  the  great  currents  of  the 
world's  life  ;  be  moulded  partially  by  such  influences 
as  come  along  with  that  current  ;  und,  in  its  turn, 
contribute  to  the  stream  its  own  quota  of  modifying 
influence  (large  or  little  as  the  case  may  be),  which 
will  then  pass  on  to  affect  other  members  of  the  world- 
family  in  degree  corresponding  with  the  modifying 
influence  thus  introduced. 

Thus  is  it  with  this  little  land  of  Burma.  For 
centuries  it  has  lived  its  own  life,  pretty  much  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  sheltered  from  the 
influence  of  other  peoples  by  the  waters  that  wash 
its  western  and  southern  shores,  and  by  the  chains 
of  mighty  mountains  that  guard  its  borders  on  the 
north  and  on  the  east.  And  so  sheltered,  it  has 
developed  and  maintained  for  many  centuries  a  type 
of  civilisation  all  its  own — a  civilisation  expressed 
not  so  much  in  material  as  in  moral  accomplishment, 
a  civilisation  of  manners  and  behaviour  founded  upon 
and  moulded  by  the  teaching  of  the  great  Teacher  of 
gods  and  men,  He  who  is  called  the  Buddha,  the 
Awakened  One.  But  now,  those  sheltering  walls  are, 
as  it  were,  being  taken  away ;  and  the  civilisation 
that  has  grown  up  and  flourished  in  their  shade  is 
being  called  upon  to  face  the,  to  it,  rude  blast  of 
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contact  with  other  civilisations,  based  upon  quite 
other  foundations. 

How  is  Burma  going  to  meet  the  change  of  cir 
cumstance  thus  forced  upon  it,  which  cannot  by 
any  cunning  be  evaded  ?  Shall  it  abandon  outright 
all  that  has  hitherto  characterised  its  own  national 
life,  and  endeavour  to  adopt  in  their  entirety  the 
characteristics  of  the  encroaching  civilisation  ?  Surely 
no,  for  that  would  be  the  most  fatal  of  losses  to  itself, 
and  would,  no  less,  be  a  loss  to  the  life  of  the  world  at 
large.  It  would  be  a  fatal  loss  to  itself,  for  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  nature  of  things  that  a  people  should 
entirely  cease  from  all  its  own  ways  and  shape  itself 
anew  in  another  mould.  The  thing  simply  cannot  be 
done.  Every  nation  that  has  tried  to  do  it  has  thereby 
gone  to  ruin,  has  thereby  run  to  swift  arid  irretrievable 
decay.  Japan — the  nation  of  modern  days  which  most 
seems  to  have  done  it  — has  not  done  it  at  all.  It  has 
only  imitated  closely  all  that  it  found  in  the  ways  of 
foreign  nations  which  promised  advantage  to  itself  in 
taking  its  place  alongside  of  these  nations  ;  but  it  has 
retained  intact  all  its  own  spirit,  all  its  own  national 
attitude  of  envisaging  life  and  the  essential  things  of 
life. 

Every  people,  to  continue  to  exist  as  a  people, 
has  need  to  maintain  intact  its  own  ideals  and 
to  live  for  them,  and  not  for  the  ideals  of  the  foreigner, 
even  though  that  foreigner  may  be  the  sovereign 
power.  It  has  need  to  preserve  its  own  individuality 
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and  not  surrender  it  to  the  despoiling  influence  of  any 
outside  force.  The  flag  that  may  happen  to  fly  over 
a  people  really  makes  very  little  difference  in  this 
regard.  In  the  case  of  Burma,  it  has  fallen  to  its 
happy  lot  to  come  under  the  British  flag — the  flag  of 
the  mildest  and  most  just  of  all  European  powers  in 
its  treatment  of  subject  races ;  and  thus  it  has  been 
saved  from  falling  under  the  domination  of  some  other 
foreign  power,  less  mild  and  less  just,  as  otherwise 
would  inevitably  have  been  the  case,  no  small  nation 
like  Burma  being  strong  enough  or  wily  enough  to 
maintain  its  independence  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  great  aggressive  nations  of  the  world.  But 
this  by  no  means  implies  that  every  Burman  must 
forthwith  get  rid  of  all  his  national  traits  and  become, 
as  much  as  he  can,  a  complete  Briton  in  words  and 
works  and  ways.  Quite  the  reverse  :  he  must  rather 
try  to  be  a  complete  Burman  more  than  ever,  in 
order  that  he  may  contribute  still  more  efficiently  to 
the  influence  which  the  British  Empire  exercises  upon 
the  world  at  large,  just  that  which  it  is  his  own 
special  and  peculiar  privilege  to  be  able  to  contribute 
— the  influence  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Awakened 
One,  of  the  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha,  of  the  religion 
called  Buddhism.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  place 
of  honour  which  Burma  is  called  upon  to  till  in  the 
family  of  the  nations  of  the  world — that  of  being 
Dhammaddyaka  to  the  world,  Giver  of  the  Dhamma 
of  the  Blessed  One  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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What  prouder,  what  more  glorious,  what  more  merit- 
bringing  position  could  any  people  ask  for  than  to  be 
chosen  as  the  bearer  of  the  sublime  Teaching  of  the 
Tathagata  !  And  this  grand,  this  glorious  position  it 
has  fallen  to  the  Burmese  people  to  occupy,  by  reason 
of  their  holding  a  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
greatest  World- Empire  now  in  existence,  an  Empire 
whose  speech — the  English  Language — to  all  appear 
ances  seems  destined  at  no  very  distant  date  to  become 
the  common  tongue  of  the  majority  of  the  globe's 
inhabitants. 

How  then  shall  Burma  rise  to  the  height  of  this 
its  exalted  office  ?  Only  in  one  way  is  it  possible — 
by  itself  cleaving  to  its  own  national  religion  with  all 
the  energy  of  which  it  is  capable,  with  a  purpose 
constant  and  unfailing  in  its  intensity.  And  how 
shall  it  manifest  its  allegiance  to  that  religion  ?  By 
observing  the  Precepts  of  Right  Conduct  laid  down  in 
that  religion  ;  thus  only  can  it  show  itself  really  resolv 
ed  upon  upholding  its  religion.  For,  along  with  the 
influences  of  the  great  world  now  playing  upon  Burma 
in  all  departments  of  human  activity,  this  influence 
also  has  to  be  taken  into  account — the  tendency  to 
judge  everything,  religion  included,  by  practical 
results  and  by  practical  results  alone.  The  outsider 
who  has  not  been  brought  up  within  the  pale  of  any 
given  faith,  or  has  not  by  deep  study  and  reflection 
worked  his  way  into  its  inner  spirit,  cannot  be  expect 
ed  to  approach  it  with  the  same  feelings  of  respect  and 
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reverence  as  are  natural  to  those  who  have  lived  all 
their  lives  under  its  influence.  The  outsider  judges — : 
and  in  the  inevitable  nature  of  things,  cannot 
help  judging — the  new  religion  that  comes  under  his 
notice,  solely  by  its  effects  as  these  are  exhibited  tq 
him  in  the  daily  lives  of  its  adherents.  In  the  shock 
and  clash  of  the  currents  of  the  life  of  the  great 
world,  those  religions  only  are  going  to  win  esteem 
and  regard  which  can  show  as  the  result  of  their 
action  good,  honest,  virtuous  men.  And  though  its 
fanes  gleam  with  all  the  gold  of  Golconda,  though, 
its  shrines  glitter  with  all  the  diamonds  of  Kimberley, 
though  its  holy  places  glow  with  all  the  rubies  of 
Mogok,  if  the  men  who  profess  a  certain  religion,  are; 
mean  and  paltry  and  dishonest  and  unreliable — 
then  that  religion  will  become  no  more  than  an  inter~ 
esting  object  of  study  for  a  few  scientists  and  learned 
men  minded  that  way ;  to  all  other  men  it  will  be  but. 
the  object  of  a  moment's  passing  attention,  then  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  mind  as  if  it  had  never  had 
any  existence.  And  no  amount  of  bestowal  of  gifts 
upon  new  shrines,  or  building  of  fresh  heaven-point 
ing  fanes,  or  fervid  repetition  many  times  over  of 
pious  formulas  before  these  shrines  or  fanes  will  ever 
make  it  otherwise  in  the  days  that  are  now  before  us. 
"  Deeds,  not  words !  "  is  the  keynote  of  the  new  age. 
The  religious  tree,  like  any  other  tree,  is  henceforth 
going  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and  by  these  alone. 
Hence,  if  Buddhism  is  to  be  maintained  as  the  religion 
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of  Burma,  and  Burma  is,  by  that  fact,  to  maintain  the 
reputation  it  at  present  enjoys  of  being  the  home 
of  a  happy,  moral,  self-controlled  people,  it  is 
imperative  upon  every  Burman  to  pay  an  ever 
stricter  and  stricter  heed  to  the  Precepts  of  his 
country's  religion.  It  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  show 
to  the  world,  as  the  waves  of  its  population  wash  upon 
his  shores,  that  in  the  religion  of  his  country  lies  a 
great  and  glorious  power  to  make  a  nation  of  court 
eous,  kindly,  charitable  men  and  women,  kindly 
disposed  to  all  and  wishing  hurt  to  none ;  honest, 
truthful,  chaste,  and  sober ;  a  model  for  imitation  by 
all  other  peoples.  It  is  not  government  enactments, 
royal  regulations  or  anything  whatsoever  of  that 
nature,  which  can  now  secure  for  Buddhism  a  clear 
verdict  before  the  sceptical,  critical,  impartial  jury 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  only  the  daily  life  and  con 
duct  of  its  followers  are  competent  to  win  that  now. 
Hence  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Burman  who 
loves  his  country  and  its  fair  fame,  now  and 
always — whether  he  build  pagodas  or  whether  he 
does  not;  whether  he  erect  Tazoungs  or  refrain  from 
that  activity;  whether  he  make  gifts  to  the  bhikkhus 
or  withhold  from  performing  that  act  of  piety — 
is  to  furnish  by  his  daily  life  and  conduct,  by 
all  his  words  and  all  his  actions,  an  example  of 
what  obedience  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Awakened  One 
effects  for  good  in  the  life  of  a  lay-follower  of 
Him.  This,  at  least,  is  his  duty.  He  has  to  show  by 
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his  carefulness  and  kindliness  towards  everything 
that  has  life,  by  his  honesty,  and  his  self-control,  by 
his  truthfulness,  and  by  his  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks  or  drugs,  that  his  religion — the 
religion  taught  by  the  Buddha — is  the  equal  in  moral 
value  of  any  religion  in  the  world,  and  the  superior 
of  many — the  superior,  for  instance,  of  the  Christian's 
religion — inasmuch  as  Buddhism  contains  among  its 
Precepts  binding  upon  every  lay  follower  of  the 
Buddha,  a  strict  injunction  against  the  use  of  intoxi 
cating  liquor,  whilst  such  an  injunction  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Ten  Commandments  which  the 
Christian  is  expected  to  obey. 

If  only  every  patriotic  Burman  makes  up  his  mind 
to  obey  the  Precepts  of  his  religion  with  more 
heedfulness,  and  lives  his  life  so  that  it  presents  a 
shining  example  of  the  civilising  power  of  that  religion ; 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  in  the  future  the  religion 
of  the  country  will  decline  and  die  away.  For,  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  rests  upon  the  Burman  and  not  upon 
the  foreigner  to  make  the  religion  of  Burma  respected 
and  esteemed.  If  only  the  Burman  is  sincerely 
determined  that  it  shall  be  respected  and  esteemed, 
no  one  can  prevent  him  from  achieving  his  object. 
All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  live  up  to  the  excellent  code 
of  Right  Conduct  laid  down  by  the  wisest  Sage  that 
has  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  men— all  men — will  be 
forced  to  admit  the  excellence  of  the  religion  that 
brings  forth  such  fruit  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 
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No  religion  can  decline  or  decay  that  continues  to 
make  men  live  good  and  righteous  lives ;  it  will,  it 
must,  always  command  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
all  right-thinking  men  the  wide  world  over.  Nay, 
more  than  that,  it  will  command,  and  even  now  is 
commanding,  the  adherence  to  it  of  many  of  these,  so 
soon  as  they  perceive  that  they  have  here  to  do  with 
a  religion  which  not  only  makes  men  live  good  lives, 
but  furnishes  in  addition  a  perfectly  rational  ex 
planation  of  why  they  should  live  such  lives.  For 
that  is  the  case  with  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha 
alone  among  religious  teachings.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  approach  it  with  anything  else  but  an  honest 
desire  to  know  the  truth  of  things,  and  an  equally 
honest  resolve  to  sift  and  test  everything  until  that 
truth  is  found.  No  faith,  no  a  priori  trust,  is  here 
demanded.  The  Precepts  of  Right  Living  proclaimed 
by  the  Bucklha  require  no  ipse  dixit  of  deva  or  of 
deity  to  support  them.  They  are  based  on  calm,  cold 
common-sense  observation  of  the  nature  of  things  as 
they  have  come  to  be ;  and  they  are  recommended  to 
the  man  who  approaches  to  examine  them,  purely  on 
the  ground  of  their  inherent  and  essential  reason 
ableness,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  their 
results,  as  they  work  out  in  practice,  are  always  and 
unfailingly  good. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Burmans  should  become 
utterly  lax  and  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  observing 
the  Precepts  of  such  a  religion  as  this — then,  despite 
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all  that  they  may  do  in  other  directions,  their 
religion  will  slowly  but  surely  decay,  and  the  fault 
will  lie  with  the  Burmese  themselves  and  with  no 
one  else.  It  will  be  vain  to  put  the  blame  for  this 
unhappy  result  upon  the  Government.  Before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  spirit  of  the  age — it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated — Buddhism,  like  every  other 
religion  the  world  over,  will  be  judged  by  its  fruits 
and  only  by  its  fruits,  as  these  are  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  its  followers.  If  these  are  bad  then,  no 
matter  what  else  may  be  advanced  in  its  favour,  the 
tree  that  bore  them,  the  religion,  will  be  adjudged 
bad  also.  No  matter  what  any  Government  may  do 
in  the  way  of  outward  support,  if  the  people  of 
Burma  do  not  give  their  religion  their  support  by  a 
whole-hearted  obedience  to  its  Precepts,  that  religion 
will  be  passed  over  and  set  aside  as  unworthy  of 
serious  regard  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large.  But 
if  the  Burmese  people  do  support  their  national  religion 
by  fully  and  faithfully  observing  its  Precepts  of  Right 
Conduct,  then,  whether  the  prevailing  Government 
does  or  does  not  support  the  religion  by  official  act 
and  legal  enactment,  the  religion  will  stand  and  still 
continue  standing,  by  its  own  inherent  strength,  by  the 
strength  of  the  resolve  of  all  its  devoted  adherents. 
And  it  is  this  strength  of  which  Buddhism  now 
stands  in  need,  in  this  land  of  Burma,  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  hold  itself  erect  and  inviolate  in  the  face 
of  every  opposing  influence  that  may  be  brought  to 
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bear  against  it.  So  far,  Burmese  Buddhism  has  been 
more  or  less  of  a  sheltered  growth,  like  those  long, 
spindly  tomato  plants  which  one  sometimes  sees 
grown  under  glass  in  cold  countries.  They  are  very 
large  and  very  tall,  but  with  it  all  very  thin,  very 
soft,  and  very  weakly,  having  hitherto  been  care 
fully  sheltered  all  their  lives  from  contact  with  the 
raw,  cold,  open  air.  But  they  cannot  stay  under 
glass  forever ;  they  must  be  brought  out  of  their 
sheltered  position  and  become  accustomed  and 
hardened  to  the  life  of  the  open  fields  and  the 
great  airs  that  move  over  these.  And  so  the 
gardener,  on  some  mild,  warm  day  in  spring,  carefully 
transplants  them  from  their  hot,  comfortable, 
sheltered  frame  to  his  open  garden,  where  they 
have  now  to  acquire  toughness  of  root  and 
fibre,  the  soft,  slender  stalks  gradually  gaining 
a  hard,  unyielding  quality — a  quality  of  resistance  to 
the  winds  that  occasionally  sweep  athwart  the  fields 
in  times  of  storm.  And  doubtless  the  plants  do  not 
altogether  like  it,  very  probably  they  oft-times  wish 
themselves  back  again  in  the  cosy,  hot-house  frame 
they  used  to  inhabit ;  but  this  cannot  be.  Where  the 
gardener  has  put  them — there  they  now  must  stay. 
So  they  yield  to  necessity,  and,  making  the  best  of 
their  case,  soon  become  fine,  strong,  hardy  plants  in 
which  the  gardener,  when  he  sees  them,  can  take 
some  pride  ;  and  in  due  time  they  come  to  bear  an 
abundance  of  large  and  excellent  fruit, 
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So  is  it — or  very  nearly  so — with  the  plant  of  Bur 
mese  Buddhism.  For  long  enough  it  has  thrived  and 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  native  sovereigns, 
but  now  it  is  in  process  of  being  transplanted  to  the 
open  field  of  the  life  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  there 
are  many  Burmese  Buddhists,  perhaps,  who  are 
trembling  and  shaking  their  heads  forebodingly  at  the 
dismal  things  which  they  think  are  bound  to  happen 
by  the  change — the  snapping  off  short  of  the  slim 
stems  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  plant.  But  is  such 
bound  to  be  the  case  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  by  the  exer 
cise  of  courage — of  the  lack  of  which  no  Burman  has 
yet  been  accused — and  of  determination,  which  every 
Burman  can  summon  up  if  he  but  will — is  it  not 
possible  so  to  face  all  the  winds  that  sweep  over  the 
world  as  to  grow  strong  and  yet  more  strong  by  that 
vei*y  act  of  facing  and  withstanding  their  rude  as 
saults  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  Buddhism,  as  exempli 
fied  in  the  lives  of  Burmans,  to  grow  ever  firmer  of 
fibre  under  hostile  influences  than  it  ever  was  when 
sheltered  under  the  wing  of  its  own  Dhammarajas, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  transplanted  tomato 
plant  grows  hardier  and  tougher  in  the  open  air  that 
it  could  ever  have  become  under  its  glass  cover  ?  It  in 
possible.  Every  Burman  is  called  upon  to  make  it 
possible.  Nay,  every  true  Burman  is  called  upon  to 
make  it  an  actual  fact,  that,  under  the  aegis  of  alien 
rule  and  exposed  to  the  influences  of  all  the  world 
though  it  be,  the  Dhamma  of  the  Blessed  One,  as 
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exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  Burmese  nation,  can 
maintain  itself  in  all  its  fullness  and  richness,  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  ever,  in  the  very  teeth  of  every 
adverse  gale  that  would  seek  to  uproot  it  from  its 
mother  soil. 

Every  Burman  who  courageously  answers  to  this 
call,  and  by  a  life  of  good  conduct  in  thought,  word 
and  deed,  upholds  and  wins  respect  for  the  religion  of 
his  fatherland,  by  so  doing  shows  himself  the  truest  of 
patriots,  a  genuine  lover  of  his  country.  The  faithful 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  right  living  dignify  and 
make  great  a  people  as  nothing  else  can,  and  this 
whatever  may  be  the  flag  that  flies  over  its  head.  A 
people  that  possesses  and  ever  aims  to  retain  the 
characteristics  of  sterling  virtue  ingrained  in  the 
very  texture  of  its  national  life  can  never  be  called 
mean  or  insignificant,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
Government  under  which  that  life  is  lived.  Let 
every  patriotic  Burman  then  cherish  his  country's 
religion  and  make  the  Precepts  of  that  religion  his 
rule  of  life,  and  he  need  never  feel  the  least  confusion 
or  shame  in  avowing  himself,  wheresoever  he  may 
go,  in  whatsoever  company,  a  son  of  Golden  Burma  ! 
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INTRODUCTION 

TWENTY-FIVE  centuries  ago  on  a  full-moon  day  of  the 
month  of  Asadha,  in  the  deer  park  Isipatana,  now 
Sarnath  near  Benares,  there  was  enacted  a  memorable 
scene.  For  there  the  Lord  Buddha,  after  attaining 
Enlightenment,  preached  His  first  sermon,  the  Dis 
course  of  the  Setting  in  Motion  the  Wheel  of  Right 
eousness.  In  that  sermon  the  Lord  pointed  out  the 
Way,  and  established  on  a  broad  imperishable  basip 
His  Kingdom  of  the  Law. 

The  teaching  of  the  Lord  Buddha  stands  unique  in 
the  world,  because  He  alone  of  the  Great  Teachers 
laid  supreme  emphasis  on  the  capability  of  each 
man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  independ 
ent  of  Gods  and  priests  and  rituals.  For  man's 
sorrow  is  of  man's  making  alone;  the  cause  of  it  is 
the  craving  for  sensation,  the  desire  for  separateness 
and  for  identification  with  "  the  will  to  live  "  ;  the 
remedy  is  to  put  an  end  to  that  thirst,  and  the 
method  is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path.  This  Eightfold 
Path  has  stood  the  test  of  time;  century  after  century 
men  have  trodden  it,  and  testified  that  in  the  treading 
they  have  found  peace. 

The  power  in  the  Lord  Buddha's  message  lies"in 
the  fact  that  He  taught  men  to  still  their  outward 
and  inner  natures  by  a  life  of  charity  and  compassion  ; 
for  when  the  storm  within  has  subsided  because  a  man 
no  longer  breaks  the  Five  Promises,  then  the  Way  is 
clear  before  him.  From  within  a  man's  own  heart  will 
shine  the  light  he  needs  to  illumine  his  way,  for  within 
him  is  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ".  What 
the  Lord  did  was  to  mark  out  step  by  step  the  road 
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to  discover  this  light  within.  As  He  had  discovered 
it  Himself  through  many  a  life  of  striving,  so  He 
pointed  it  out  to  those  He  came  to  save.  But  He 
could  save  none  who  would  not  themselves  "  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  diligence  ".  He  could  but 
point  out  the  Way,  and  no  more.  But  to  this  He 
testified  with  His  life — that  what  He  found  all  could 
find  who  would  tread  the  Way. 

That  is  why  we  Buddhists  reverence  the  Lord,  and 
say,  "  I  take  my  Refuge  in  Buddha  ".  For  He  gave 
us  the  greatest  gift  He  had  to  give,  "  the  gift  of  the 
Law,"  that  eternal,  immutable  Law  in  nature  which 
moves  the  sun  and  the  stars  as  the  Law  of  Evolution, 
and  moves  too  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  Law  of 
Love.  In  many  ways  this  Law  reveals  itself  in  the 
world  of  men  ;  it  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  and  the 
Science  of  the  West ;  it  is  the  Harmony  of  the 
Artist  and  the  Polity  of  the  Statesman  who  loves 
his  fellow-men  ;  but  to  us  Buddhists  it  is  above  all 
things  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path, 

"...which  brings  to  peace; 
By  lower  or  by  upper  heights  it  goes ; 
The  firm  soul  hastes,  the  feeble  tarries.     All 
Will  reach  the  sunlit  snows.''' 

All  will  reach  the  sunlit  snows — so  rings  out 
triumphantly  the  Voice  of  the  Lord.  Blest  we,  if 
listening  to  that  Voice  we  understand. 

C.    JlNARAJADASA 


CHAPTER  I 
RIGHT   UNDERSTANDING 

IT  has  long  been  the  custom  to  place  on  the  opening 
page  of  books  treating  of  the  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha, 
the  ancient  Pali  formula  expressive  of  homage  to  the 
holy,  the  exalted,  the  supremely  awakened  One.  The 
old  time-honoured  practice  is  eminently  commendable, 
for  who  is  there  worthier  the  world's  homage  than 
He  through  whom  has  come  to  the  mankind  of  this 
kappa,  this  era,  the  knowledge  of  Nibbana  and  the 
way  thither  ? 

But  if  it  be  well  thus  constantly  to  signify  a  grate 
ful  recognition  of  the  Bringer  of  the  knowledge, 
surely  it  were  no  less  well  if  with  equal  frequency 
mention  were  made  of  that  wherein  the  knowledge 
consists,  so  that  Teacher  and  Teaching  might  always 
be  associated  the  one  with  the  other,  and  no  oppor 
tunity  given  for  mistake  or  misapprehension  as  to  the 
meaning  and  function  of  either.  Surely  it  were  well 
if  every  leaflet,  pamphlet,  treatise  or  book,  dealing 
with  the  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha,  also  bore  on  its 
first  page  in  the  boldest,  most  striking,  characters 
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procurable,  that  saying  in  which  the  Buddha  himself 
sums  up  the  entire  purport  of  his  Teaching  :  "One 
thing  only  do  I  teach — 111  and  the  Ending  of  111." 

"  One  thing  only  do  I  teach,"  He  says.  He  does 
not  say  :  "  One  thing  only  do  I  know."  Quite  the 
contrary;  for.  upon  occasion,  as  He  was  passing 
through  a  forest  attended  by  a  company  of  His 
disciples,  He  picked  up  a  handful  of  leaves  from  the 
ground  and,  holding  them  out,  asked  His  followers 
then  with  Him  which  in  their  opinion  was  the 
greater — the  bunch  of  leaves  in  His  hand  or  all  the 
remaining  leaves  in  the  wide  forest.  The  bhikktis,  of 
course,  replied  that  the  remaining  leaves  in  the  forest 
were  greater  in  number  by  far  than  those  their  Master 
held  in  His  hand.  "  Even  so,"  was  His  impressive 
reply,  "  is  that  which  I  have  not  told  you  greater  far 
than  that  which  I  have  told  you.  But  what  I  have 
told  you  is  sufficient  unto  Deliverance — this  namely  : 
111,  its  Arising,  its  Ceasing,  and  the  Way  that  leads 
to  its  Ceasing."  Clearly  then,  in  any  discussion  of 
the  Buddha's  Teaching,  whether  by  friend  or  foe,  what 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  which  the 
Teacher  actually  taught,  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
else  that  He  might  and  could  have  taught;  and  what 
He  taught  was  just  the  existence  of  a  disease  and  its 
cure,  the  presence  of  an  evil  and  the  method  whereby 
that  evil  might  be  removed — nothing  more. 

The    first    of   the   eight   divisions   of  the  Path  that 
leads   to  the  Ceasing  of  111  is  called  Right  Seeing  or 
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Understanding,  and  in  consonance  with  what  has  just 
been  said  as  regards  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Buddha's  teaching,  this  seeing  or  understanding  is 
not  any  one  of  the  thousand  things  the  restlessly  busy, 
actively  curious  and  contriving  minds  of  men  are  only 
too  apt  to  conceive  it.  To  see  and  understand  rightly, 
in  the  Buddha's  sense  of  the  words,  does  not,  for 
instance,  mean  to  see  and  understand  that  the  world  is 
eternal ;  no  more  does  it  mean  to  see  and  understand 
that  the  world  is  not  eternal.  The  world  may  be 
eternal,  and  again  it  may  not  be  eternal ;  however  the 
case  may  be,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  only  thing 
with  which  the  Buddha  is  concerned — 111  and  its 
Ending.  Neither,  in  the  Buddha's  acceptation  of  the 
words,  does  seeing  and  understanding  rightly,  mean 
seeing  and  understanding  that  the  universe  is  finite, 
any  more  than  it  means  seeing  and  understanding 
that  it  is  infinite.  The  universe  may  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
Buddha's  sole  business — the  relief,  final  and  complete, 
of  suffering. 

Put  in  its  most  succinct,  its  briefest  possible  form, 
Right  Understanding  may  be  defined  as  the  simple 
understanding  that  everything  that  has  arisen,  with 
out  any  exception,  has  done  so  in  dependence  upon 
some  immediately  pre-existing  condition,  and  that, 
with  the  abrogation,  the  removal  of  this  condition, 
the  thing  arising  in  dependence  upon  it  is  also  abro 
gated,  removed,  ceases  to  be.  Or,  as  the  Buddha 
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Himself  puts  it,  yet  more  briefly  and  succinctly :  it  is  to 
see  "  that  being,  this  is  ;  that  arising,  this  arises. 
That  not  being,  this  is  not ;  that  ceasing,  this  ceases." 
This,  of  course,  is  only  a  particularly  terse  way  of 
formulating  the  law  of  causation  upon  which  the 
methods  of  modern  physical  science  are  based,  for 
that  science  does  not  seek  for  causes  in  any  real  sense 
of  the  term,  but  only,  strictly  speaking,  strives  to 
ascertain  the  antecedent  conditions  under  which  any 
given  phenomenon  arises.  The  Buddha,  however,  is 
something  more  than  a  physical  scientist ;  and  albeit 
His  formula  holds  good  of  physical  phenomena,  of 
the  sequence  of  change  observable  in  physical 
matter,  on  His  lips  it  embraces  a  wider  and  some 
what  different  purview.  Concerned  as  He  is  only 
with  111  and  its  Ending,  His  definition  of  the  law 
of  causation  is  set  forth  only  with  reference 
to  111.  This  111  is  ill  as  felt  and  known  by  each 
man  immediately  in  his  own  person.  Hence  the 
understanding  of  111  and  its  Ceasing,  and  the  applica 
tion  of  the  law  of  causation  thereto,  means  the 
application  of  the  law  of  causation  to  man  and  his 
various  physical  states,  to  all  human  states  of  feeling 
and  emotion  and  mentality.  In  other  words,  it  means 
the  understanding  that  such  and  such  an  ill,  undesir 
able  state  has  arisen  in  dependence  upon  a  certain 
foregoing  state,  and  that  with  the  ceasing  of  the 
antecedent  state  the  succeeding  untoward  state  will 
also  cease, 
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What  then  is  the  cause  of  111,  of  the  sum  of 
suffering,  the  total  mass  of  misery  that  in  one  form 
or  another  afflicts  and  distresses  man  ?  How  comes  it 
at  all  that  man  is  subject  to  111  ?  What,  in  short,  is 
the  immediately  preceding  condition  following  upon 
which  III  for  living  creatures  comes  to  be  ?  To  this 
question  the  answer,  the  obvious  answer,  is  that  it  is 
through  his  having  been  born  that  a  man  becomes 
subject  to  whatever  ill  may  afflict  him.  Had  he  never 
been  born,  ill,  of  no  matter  what  kind,  could  never 
befall  him.  A  self-evident  proposition  !  The  immedi 
ately  preceding  condition,  then,  in  dependence  upon 
which  the  entire  sum  of  suffering  arises  for  living 
creatures,  is  Birth.  Seeing  and  understanding  this, 
one  sees  and  understands  rightly ;  one  is  by  so  much 
possessed  of  Right  Understanding. 

But  our  enquiry  into  the  arising  of  111  cannot  stop 
here.  That  we  have  been  born,  have  come  into 
manifested  life,  is  beyond  denial  the  immediate  cause 
that  we  are  subject  to  all  the  ills  that  visit  living 
creatures,  and  to  the  final  pangs  of  dying  and  parting 
in  pain  from  all  we  loved  and  clung  to;  but  whence 
comes  it  that  we  have  been  born  ?  We  and  all 
creatures  that  come  into  life  and  fall  heir  to  its  ills, 
do  so,  says  the  Buddha,  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  huge,  all-comprehending,  and — so  far  as  we  can 
see — never-ending  process  of  Becoming  that  makes, 
and  in  fact  is,  our  world.  Men  are  born  into  existence, 
so  He  teaches,  because  of  the  ceaseless  action  of  the 
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great  process  of  Kamma  (whicli  is  only  another  name 
for  Becoming),  an  ever-present  fact  to  be  accepted 
with  what  grace  we  may,  not  to  be  explained  away 
or  rejected  by  any  subtlety  of  reasoning,  since  it  is 
the  very  world-process,  wherein  we  and  all  creatures 
and  things  at  each  moment  of  our  existence  are 
involved  beyond  possibility  of  denial  or  appeal.  To 
see  and  understand  that  this  is  so,  is  a  part  of  Right 
Understanding. 

But  through  what  arises  this  process  of  becoming 
that  in  its  ceaseless  working  brings  to  birth  beings 
that  suffer  111  ?  What  is  the  fuel  that  sustains  this 
mighty  fire  ? — for  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  a  fire  is 
to  be  compared  the  unceasing  procession  of  cause  and 
consequence  that  is  our  world,  a  fire  constantly 
consuming  and  ever  as  constantly  renewing  itself,  so 
long  as  is  present  any  fuel  upon  which  to  feed.  The 
answer  is  :  The  fuel  that  feeds  the  fire  of  Becoming 
and  in  its  burning  brings  to  birth  each  new  being 
— this  fuel  is  Attachment,  Cleaving,  Grasping,  that 
attitude  of  mind  which  cleaves  to  existential  life  as 
cleaves  the  snake  to  the  prey  ib  has  seized  in  its 
jaws.  For  in  the  Buddha's  view — and  in  that  of  all 
Indian  thought,  it  may  be  added — the  whole  process 
of  the  universe  of  life  is  based  upon  mind,  kept  going 
by  mind  and  its  impulsions.  The  physical  is  always, 
and  only,  the  manifestation  of  the  mental ;  it  is  merely 
the  mental  made  visible.  That  which  is  seen  with 
the  physical  eye,  which  takes  place  in  the  external 
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world  of  thing-s  perceived  by  physical  sense,  is  only 
the  belated  outcome  of  what  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  inner  world  of  things  thought,  of  things  con 
ceived  and  formed  in  the  mind.  Already  in  the  past, 
rnind  has  clutched  at,  and  held  fast  to  its  own 
objectified  creations,  things  visible,  audible,  gustible 
and  so  forth ;  and  that  clinging  and  cleaving,  now  in 
the  present,  takes  visible  form  as  a  fresh  being,  bound 
by  that  same  cleaving  upon  the  wheel  of  birth  and 
death.  It  is  the  attachment  of  the  mind  in  a  former 
existence  which  has  maintained  the  process  of 
Becoming,  as  that  process  now  expresses  itself  in  the 
birth  of  a  new  creature.  This  to  see  and  understand 
is  another  part  of  Right  Seeing  and  Understanding. 

And  where  does  this  Cleaving  that  feeds  the  flame 
of  Becoming  take  its  rise  ?  The  Buddha's  reply  is  : 
Such  Cleaving  arises  thi'ough  Craving,  through  the 
thirst  of  the  mind  after  the  objects  of  sense ;  because 
of  this  eager  Craving,  which  is  even  as  that  of  the 
snake  for  the  bird  it  finally  snatches  and  holds,  does 
the  mind  come  to  seize  and  cleave  to  the  things  of 
a  sense  world.  The  seeing  and  understanding  of  this 
is  another  part  of  Kight  Seeing. 

And  how  does  this  Craving  arise  ?  Upon  what  does 
it  depend  for  its  coming  to  be  ?  As  is  easily  seen., 
Craving  is  made  possible  by,  and  arises  directly  from, 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sensation.  Only 
because  there  is  an  affection  of  the  various  organs 
of  sense  by  the  objects  of  sense  corresponding  to 
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them,  only  because  there  is  an  agreeable  stimulation 
of  the  sense-organs  by  pleasurable,  delightful  sights 
and  sounds,  and  odours  and  savours,  and  contacts  and 
ideas — only  because  of  this  does  Craving  for  these 
pleasure-giving  objects  arise.  Thus  seeing  and 
understanding,  again,one  is  possessed  of  Right  Seeing, 
of  Right  Understanding. 

But  how  does  the  thing  called  sensation  come  to 
be  ?  The  answer  is :  Sensation  comes  to  be  through 
contact  between  sense-organ  and  corresponding  sense- 
object,  whether  as  in  the  case  of  touch  that  contact 
be  immediate,  or  only  mediate  as  in  the  case  of  sight ; 
for  without  such  contact  Sensation  could  never  arise. 
To  see  this  again,  is  to  see  rightly,  to  have  Right 
Seeing. 

And  what  makes  possible  this  contact  between 
sense  and  object  of  sense  ?  The  answer  given  is : 
Contact  is  possible  between  each  of  the  six  senses 
(mind  being  classed  as  the  sixth  sense)  and  their 
corresponding  six  classes  of  objects  (ideas,  correspond 
ing  with  rnind,  making  the  sixth  class)  because  of 
the  existence  of  senses  and  objects  of  sense.  In  the 
strict  analysis  we  are  here  pursuing,  this  obvious  step, 
for  all  its  obviousness,  may  not  be  omitted.  This 
understanding  also  belongs  to  Right  Understanding. 

But  how  have  the  six  senses  and  their  corresponding 
classes  of  objects  come  to  arise  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  : 
The  six  senses  and  their  corresponding  objects  arise 
in  .dependence  upon  subject  and  object.  That  is  to 
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say  :  Because  of  the  existence  of  the  great  line  of 
demarcation  which  separates  off  all  that  is,  into 
subject  and  object,  there  exists  this  lesser  division — 
senses,  and  things  which  affect  those  senses.  The 
distinction  of  sense  and  sense-object,  in  effect,  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  larger,  all-inclusive  distinction, 
subject  and  object.  This  to  see  and  understand 
pertains  to  Right  Understanding. 

And  upon  what  depends  the  existence  of  the 
distinction, 'subject  and  object  ?  The  existence  of  the 
distinction  between  subject  and  object  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  consciousness,  is  the  Buddha's  reply. 
Consciousness  is  that  which  makes  possible  the 
distinction  between  subject  and  object.  All  con 
sciousness  is  consciousness  of  something,  hence  arises 
the  distinction  between  knower  and  the  thing  known, 
between  perceiver  and  the  thing  perceived — in  a 
word,  between  subject  and  object.  To  see  and  under 
stand  this  constant  dependence  of  the  fact,  subject 
and  object,  upon  the  fact,  consciousness,  is  another 
constituent  of  Right  Seeing  and  Understanding. 

And  what  is  that  upon  which  depends  the  arising 
of  consciousness,  the  real  starting-point  of  any  new 
individual,  of  any  new  subject,  or — as  the  Buddha 
calls  it  and  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  called — 
subject-object,  seeing  that  there  never  is  and 
never  can  be  a  subject  without  an  object,  just 
as  there  never  is  and  never  can  be  an  object 
without  a  subject,  subject  meaning  nothing  more 
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than  the  condition  of  the  perceiving  of  an  object, 
while  object  means  nothing  more  than  the  condition 
of  being  perceived  by  a  subject  ?  The  answer  which 
the  Buddha  provides  to  this  important  question  is  : 
Consciousness,  the  nucleus  around  which  crystallises 
the  new  being  that  is  arising,  comes  to  be  by  reason 
of  the  life-affirming  physical  activities  of  the  being 
in  this  particular  causational  series  which  last 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  visibly  manifested  life. 
These  activities,  according  to  the  Buddha,  reach  over 
from  that  existence  into  the  present,  not  in  any  wise 
as  a  travelling  entity,  but  rather  as  a  communicated 
vibration,  a  transmitted  impulsion,  which  takes 
present  shape  and  form,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  nascent  individual  of  the  present. 
To  see  and  understand  this  arising  of  a  new 
consciousness,  a  new  "  individual,"  as  taking  place  in 
dependence  upon,  by  reason  of,  the  life-affirming 
activities  of  the  " individual"  which  preceded  it  in  the 
same  line  of  cause  and  consequence — this  again  is  to 
see  and  understand  rightly. 

But  how  has  this  life-affirming  activity  come  about  ? 
What  is  that  upon  which  depends  the  arising  of 
the  activity  that  results  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
conscious  being  and  all  the  limitation  and  consequent 
imperfection  and  ill  involved  in  tho  existence  of  such 
a  being?  To  this  last  pertinent  question  the  BucMlia 
replies  :  Life-affirming  action  and  all  it  involves'of 
subsequent  ill,  arises  through  Avijja.  comes  to  be 
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because  of  Ignorance.  The  ignorance,  however,  that 
here  is  branded  as  the  source  of  the  Sequence  of  111 
is  no  vague,  vast  something  hid  in  the  dark  womb  of 
the  past,  no  huge,  primeval  chaos  or  old  Night 
conceived  of  as  mother  of  this  or  any  other  cosmos. 
Such  a  conception  of  Ignorance,  Source  of  111, 
compared  with  the  Buddha's,  is  as  the  fancy  of  a 
child  set  beside  that  of  a  grown  man.  The  child 
loves  the  vague  and  the  mysterious  ;  the  man  prefers 
the  definite  and  intelligible.  And  so  it  is  not  in  any 
imagined  inchoative  past  but  in  the  actual,  palpitat 
ing  present,  the  present  that  is  always  corning  to  be 
with  each  fresh  moment,  that  the  Buddha  bids  us 
look  for  the  fount  of  things.  And  the  Ignorance  with 
which  alone  He  seeks  to  deal  is  Ignorance  as  it  is 
found  here  and  now  in  living  beings — ignorance  of 
ill,  ignorance  of  the  root  of  ill  in  Craving,  ignorance 
of  the  censing  of  ill  through  the  ceasing  of  Craving 
and  ignorance  of  the  Path  that  leads  to  the  Ceasing 
of  111 ;  all  four  of  them  ignorances  found  where  they 
always  have  been  found  and  always  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  ever-present  now.  Not  in  any  kind  of 
excogitated  cosmology  but  in  the  data  supplied  by  a 
closely  analytic  psychology  does  the  Kuddha  find  the 
light  He  has  to  throw  upon  the  origin  of  the  imperfec 
tion  we  call  a  world.  And  this  to  see  and  understand, 
once  more  is  to  see  and  understand  rightly. 

Here    the   tracing  out  of  the  Sequence  of  111  conies 
to  an  end.     Further  than  this  we  cannot  hope  to  go, 
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for  this  ignorance  we  are.  Each  living  creature  that 
walks  the  earth  is  only  another  example  of  this 
ignorance  corporealised,  made  visible,  given  "  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  and  to  attempt  to  get  behind 
it  were  as  vain  as  to  seek  to  climb  a  height  by  mounting 
upon  one's  own  shoulders.  Here  only  one  thing  is  to 
be  done — without  delay  to  set  to  work  and  remove 
the  ignorance  that  is  productive  of  the  undesirable 
thing.  For,  where  ignorance  of  111  is  removed,  where 
knowledge  of  the  ill  of  limited,  imperfect  existence  is 
fully  come,  there  all  motive  for  life-affirming  action 
is  withered  at  the  root,  and  so  all  such  action  comes  to 
an  end.  But  where  life-affirming  activity  is  wholly  at 
an  end,  consciousness,  the  central  nucleus  of  a  "  self," 
of  a  fresh  being,  no  longer  can  arise.  Where  conscious 
ness  does  not  arise,  subject  and  object  are  not  to  be 
found,  for  these  are  only  the  inseparable  corolla 
ries  of  consciousness.  Where  subject  and  object 
are  not,  the  six  senses  find  their  corresponding 
fields  of  action,  the  six  classes  of  sense-objects,  have 
no  existence,  since  they  are  nothing  but  an  expression 
of  subject  and  object.  Where  sense  and  sense-objects 
do  not  exist,  there  can  be  no  talk  of  contact  taking 
place  between  them.  Where  there  is  no  such  contact 
there  can  be  no  sensation.  Where  there  is  no 
sensation  of  any  kind,  no  craving,  there  no  thirst  for 
pleasurable  sensation  can  arise.  Where  no  craving 
for  sensation  arises,  there  can  be  no  grasping  at,  no 
clinging  to,  sensation,  or  to  objects,  the  external 
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agents  in  sensation.  Where  there  is  no  grasping, 
no  clinging  to  sensation  or  sense-objects,  there  the 
process  of  becoming  is  deprived  of  its  motive 
impulsion  and  so  comes  to  an  end.  And  where  there 
is  no  more  becoming,  there  is  no  more  birth  and  no 
more  of  all  that  follows  birth  to  beings  born — pain 
distress,  disease,  old  age  and  death.  Thus  in  strict 
logical  sequence  does  111  come  to  an  end  through  the 
ending  of  Ignorance,  and  whoso  sees  and  understands 
this,  he  sees  and  understands  rightly. 

And  the  final  component  of  Right  Understanding 
in  respect  of  111  is  to  understand  that  its  untoward 
chain  of  succession  is  broken,  its  several  links 
sundered  and  destroyed  for  ever,  by  the  following  of 
the  Excellent  Eightfold  Path  made  known  by  a 
Buddha. 

These  then  are  the  four  chief  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  Right  Understanding — the  understanding 
that  here  is  111 ;  the  understanding  of  the  sequence 
in  which  that  111  arises ;  the  understanding  of  the 
quencese  in  which  that  111  is  made  to  cease ;  and  the 
understanding  of  the  Path  through  which  the 
sequence  of  111  is  made  to  cease.  But  it  is  not  given 
to  any  of  the  sons  of  men  to  attain  to  a  full  and 
complete  measure  of  this  understanding  upon  the 
first  occasion  of  its  being  put  before  him  in  words. 
The  approach  to  fullness  of  Right  Understanding 
can  only  be  gradual,  proceeding  by  slow  degrees 
from  a  bare  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth  of  ita 
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terms,  to  a  conviction  of  the  whole  mail  that  the 
case  veritably  is  as  'said,  and  the  final  absorption  of 
the  being  of  the  man  himself  in  the  truth  he  has 
realised.  Such  absorption  is  really  the  goal  towards 
which  the  Buddha's  teaching  points  the  way,  the 
final  achievement  of  whoso  follows  that  way  to  its 
ultimate  end.  Needless  to  say,  that  end  can  only  be 
reached  after  long  effort  along  the  road  that  leads 
thither.  And  one  of  the  stages  along  this  road  is 
that  elementary  measure  of  Right  Understanding, 
which  consists  simply  in  understanding  what  is  evil 
and  what  is  good — that  is  to  say,  what  is  that  course 
of  conduct  which  thwarts,  hinders,  retards  progress 
towards  the  deliverance  of  the  mind  from  attachment 
to  existential  life,  and  what  is  that  course  which 
promotes,  conduces  to,  makes  for  that  deliverance  ; 
as  also  in  understanding  what  is  the  root  that 
nourishes  these  two  modes  of  behaviour,  from  what 
root  springs  that  mode  of  behaviour  which  hinders 
deliverance,  from  what  root  grows  that  which  helps 
towards  it. 

Whoso  has  attained  to  this  initial  measure  of  Right 
Seeing  and  Understanding,  he  sees  that  killing  and 
stealing  and  lying  and  lasciviousness  and  the  drink 
ing  of  strong  drinks  are  things  that  present  obstacles 
and  hindrances  upon  his  path  towards  deliverance 
from  111,  he  understands  that  they  clog  and  hamper 
his  feet  so  that  they  scarce  can  move  forward  upon 
that  path ;  and  so  seeing,  so  understanding,  he 
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eschews  and  shuns  them,  to  the  end  that  his  progress 
towards  the  goal  ma)7  not  be  uselessly  delayed.  Such 
an  one  also  sees  the  root  that  nourishes  these 
hindering  evils,  understands  that  it  has  three  shoots 
or  sprouts.  First :  Selfish  Craving,  the  desire  to 
have  and  to  hold  for  oneself  alone.  Second  :  Hatred, 
Anger,  aversion  to  one's  fellow-creatures  in  any  of  the 
manifold  forms  such  aversion  may  assume.  And 
third  :  Delusion,  the  delusion  that  one  is  possessed 
of  a  self  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  every 
other  creature ;  which  delusion  may  be  said  to  be 
the  shoot  that  bears  the  other  two,  since  craving  to 
possess  for  self  and  hatred  of  others  than  self,  obviously 
are  possible  only  where  reigns  the  delusion  that 
a  separate  self  exists. 

And  the  man  who  has  attained  to  this  earlier 
measure  of  Right  Understanding,  he  also  understands 
what  is  good,  what  is  that  which  makes  for 
deliverance  from  all  111.  He  understands  that  it 
consists  in  abstaining  from  killing  and  stealing  and 
lasciviousness  and  lying  and  drinking  of  drinks  that 
take  the  wits  away  ;  and  shapes  his  life  accordingly. 
He  likewise  sees  and  understands  that  the  root  of 
good,  the  root  of  all  that  makes  for  liberation,  for 
freedom,  for  salvation  from  suffering  and  distress, 
lies  in  selflessness,  in  the  cessation  of  all  longing  and 
striving  for  self  alone ;  in  love  to  all  that  lives, 
in  ceasing  from  every  form  of  hatred  and  ill-will ;  and 
finally  in  wisdom,  in  clear-eyed  perception  of  the  utter 
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baselessness  in  truth  or  fact,  of  the  notion  of  separate 
selfhood.  He  sees  and  understands  that  in  this 
clear-eyed  perception,  once  in  such  wise  attained 
that  never  again  can  it  be  lost,  lies  the  sure  source 
of  all  deeds  of  kindness  and  goodwill,  all  deeds 
that  have  for  their  objects,  never  the  heedless 
aggrandisement  and  gratification  of  self,  but  always 
the  good,  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  others. 

Such  Right  Understanding  as  this,  when  come  to  full 
fruition,  become  realisation,  even  as  the  other,  is  the 
last  achievement  of  Buddhist  effort  ;  it,  too,  means 
and  is  final  deliverance  from  the  round  of  birth  and 
death.  And  it  also  is  to  be  realised  through  an 
approach  made  up  of  many  slow  and  gradual  stages. 
At  first  glimpsing  but  faintly,  comprehending  only 
dimly,  what  deeds  are  good  and  what  evil,  what  deeds 
further  and  what  delay  his  deliverance,  a 'man 
begins,  half-heartedly,  it  may  be,  and  by  no  means 
at  all  times,  to  endeavour  to  do  only  such  deeds 
as  are  good  and  to  shun  those  that  are  evil.  The 
effort  put  forth  is  not  very  great,  so  that  the  result 
achieved  is  not  very  great  either  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it- 
is  not  without  its  due  effect.  The  slight  degree  of 
success  in  Right  Doing  thus  achieved,  reacts  upon  the 
slight  degree  of  Right  Understanding  that  led  to  the 
effort  made  in  that  direction  ;  in  duly  corresponding 
slight  measure  it  strengthens  and  clarifies  that  un 
derstanding,  makes  what  was  little  a  tiny  degree  less 
little,  makes  the  little  to  be  somewhat  more.  And 
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now  with  Right  Understanding  thus  in  some  small 
measure  become  clearer  and  stronger  than  it  was 
before,  the  next  effort  of  the  man,  towards  good  and 
away  from  evil,  is  by  so  much  a  less  half-hearted,  a 
more  vigorous  and  determined  effort,  and  hence  achiev 
es  a  greater  degree  of  success.  This  success  again 
reacts  upon  the  understanding  so  as  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  it  yet  more,  and  again  the  understanding, 
thus  endowed  with  this  fresh  accession  of  clarity  and 
strength,  makes  possible  a  still  higher  degree  of 
effort  after  right  conduct.  The  whole  procedure  is 
like  that  of  the  cleansing  of  hands  or  feet.  "  As 
hand  washes  hand  and  foot  washes  foot,"  says  a 
Sutta,  '•'  so  right  conduct  is  purified  by  right  Under 
standing  and  Right  Understanding  by  right  conduct." 
Thus  on  and  on  these  twain,  conduct  and  understand 
ing,  by  the  mutual  strengthening  influence  of  each 
upon  the  other,  gain  depth  and  fullness  in  increasingly 
larger  degrees,  until  at  length  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  both  is  reached,  the  supreme  summit  of 
Right  Understanding  attained,  and  the  mind  delivered 
"  with  the  deliverance  that  comes  of  wisdom  " ;  that 
which  in  its  feeble,  elementary  beginnings  was  the 
first  step  upon  the  Path,  having  become  in  its  final 
perfection  the  last  step,  the  winning  to  the  goal. 

Thus  from  lowliest  levels  does  the  Path  lead  on  to 

the  loftiest  heights.     Thus  may  each  man,  just  where 

he  is  and  as  he   is,   begin  to  take  those  steps  which, 

only  maintained  and  persisted  in,  will  bring  him  at 

2 
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length  whither  all  the  great  and  noble  of  the  earth 
have  made  their  way.  For  they,  too,  once  stood  where 
we  now  stand  in  the  climb  up  the  mount  of  perfection. 
But  by  patient,  continuous  endeavour  they  have 
attained  ;  and  even  so  we  also  may  attain  through  the 
perfection  of  Right  Understanding. 


RIGHT  MINDEDNESS 

IN  naming  the  various  members  of  the  Eightfold 
Path  in  English,  the  Pali  word  "  Samma  "  is  translated 
throughout  as  "right,"  but  this  is  so,  not  because 
"  right "  is  really  the  best  English  equivalent  for 
"  Samma,"  but  only  because  it  is  that  English  word 
which,  with  the  least  straining  of  its  own  proper 
meaning,  can  be  used  in  every  instance  where 
"  Samma  "  occurs  in  the  original  Pali.  As  is  only  too 
often  and  yet  unavoidably  the  case  where  translation 
is  being  made  from  an  Oriental  into  an  Occidental 
tongue,  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  an  entirely 
satisfactory  equivalent.  The  real  meaning  of  "  Samma" 
is  "  superlatively  right,"  so  that  the  nearest  one-word 
equivalent  of  it  in  English  would  be  "  supreme," 
"  perfect,"  "  excellent,"  or  some  other  word  to  the 
same  or  similar  effect.  Hence,  instead  of  calling  the 
various  component  parts  of  the  Eightfold  Path, 
"  Right  Understanding/'  "  Right  Mindedness,"  and  so 
forth,  it  would  be  much  nearer  the  mark  to  call  them 
"  Perfect  Understanding,"  "  Perfect  Mindedness/' 
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and  so  on.  There  is  only  one  objection  to  doing 
so  and  that  is,  that  it  might  lead  the  reader  into 
thinking  that  the  Eightfold  Path  is  followed  only 
by  men  who  have  reached  perfection,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  followed  by  men  at  all  degrees  of 
approach  to  perfection — by  men  aiming  at  perfection, 
rather  than  by  those  who  have  achieved  it. 

A.nd  yet,  if  the  word  "  perfect "  is  anywhere  at  all 
applicable  in  speaking  of  the  divisions  of  the  Eight 
fold  Path,  it  is  applicable  to  that  division  of  it  which 
is  called  in  the  Pali  "  Samrnasankappa  ".     In  keeping 
with   its   fellow    divisions,    we    call   this  one  "  Right 
Mindedness/'  but  in  strict  truth  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  "  Perfect   Mindedness,"    for    it  is  intended  to 
denote   the   attitude   of   mind  of  the  man  who  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  Eightfold   Path  of  the  Noble. 
Here,  be   it  said,  some  misapprehension  is  apt  to 
arise  as  regards  the  exact  nature  of  the  Eightfold  Path 
with    reference    to    the    relation    of    its    component 
members,  one  to  another.     Again  it  is  the  insuperable 
difficulties  besetting  the  attempt  to  translate  accurate 
ly  out  of  an  Oriental  into  an  Occidental  idiom  that 
are  to    blame,   coupled   perhaps   with  the  yet  greater 
difficulty  of  transplanting  ideas,  without  damage,  from 
the   soil  in  which  they  were  born,  arid  trying  to  make 
them  intelligible,  at  home,  in  another  environment  so 
very   different   as  is  the    intellectual  atmosphere  of 
modern  Europe  from  that  of  the  India  of  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago.     But  the  fact  is,  that  although 
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the  "  Path  "  is  called  a  path,  and  its  eight  component 
divisions  are  definitely  and  individually  enumerated 
as  such,  those  divisions  are  not  at  all  to  be 
thought  of  as  following  one  another  in  order  of 
time  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  are  written 
on  paper,  as-  though  they  were  so  many  rungs  on  a 
ladder,  the  first-mentioned  being  the  lowest,  the  next 
to  receive  mention  the  next  highest  above  it,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  eight,  the  last  in  order  of  mention 
having  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  of  all. 

A  much  truer  idea  of  the  "  Path  "  is  to  be  gained 
by  picturing  it  not  as  a  path  at  all,  but  as  a  rope — a 
rope  composed  of  eight  closely  intertwisted  strands,  up 
which  some  climber  essays  to  climb,  by  its  means 
pulling  himself  higher  and  higher,  hand  over  hand. 
In  the  course  of  such  a  climb  it  will  happen  that  at 
one  moment  the  climber's  fingers  will  come  into  closer, 
more  immediate  and  clinging  contact  with  one  parti 
cular  strand  than  with  any  other,  and  at  another 
moment  with  another  particular  strand  more  than  with 
any  of  the  remaining  seven  that  make  up  the  rope; 
yet  all  the  while  he  is  climbing,  the  climber  is  clinging 
to  the  whole  rope,  with  the  help  of  the  whole  rope 
making  his  upward  way.  Thus  it  is  exactly  with  the 
man  who  is  following  the  JSoble  Eightfold  Path.  At 
any  one  point  in  his  progress  along  that  Path,  some 
one  or  other  of  its  component  members  may  be  that 
which  stands  out  most  prominently  in  his  practice,  so 
that  anyone  looking  at  him  might  be  fairly  we'll 
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justified  in  saying  that  he  was  practising  Right 
Understanding  or  Right  Speech  or  Right  Recollected- 
ness,  according  as  the  case  might  be.  Yet  as  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  member  of  the  Eightfold  Path 
can  be  practised  to  any  extent  without  its  being  ac 
companied  by  some  degree  of  attainment  in  all  the 
remaining  seven  members.  A  man  who  has  made 
any  progress  in  Right  Understanding  worth  speaking 
of,  has  done  so  only  because  he  has  attained  some 
success  in  the  practice  of  Right  Action,  Right  Recol- 
lectedness,  and  the  rest.  A  man  who  has  achieved 
somewhat  of  Right  Action,  by  that  fact  shows  that 
he  also  possesses  something  of  Right  Understanding, 
Right  Effort,  and  the  other  components  of  the  Path ; 
while  the  man  who  has  won  to  any  noteworthy  degree 
of  Right  Recollectedness  and  Right  Concentration 
thereby  demonstrates  that  he  must  also  have  made 
in  some  measure  his  Right  Understanding  and  Right 
Action. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  close  intertwining  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Path,  it  will  no  longer  come 
as  a  surprising  anomaly  to  be  told  that  that  member 
which  is  second  in  order  of  mention,  when  come  to 
fullness,  is  the  achievement  of  the  man  who  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  Path.  It  will  be  undei-stood 
that  to  say  that  this  is  so,  by  no  means  imports  that 
the  traveller  on  the  Path  can  attain  fullness  of  Right 
Mindedness  (coupled  of  course  with  Right  Under 
standing,  the  member  of  the  Path  which  precedes  it 
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in  order  of  mention)  in  entire  independence  of  any  of 
the  further-mentioned  constituents  of  the  Path — 
with  this  alone  attaining  to  all  that  the  Path  has  to 
offer  him.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  man  who 
has  come  to  the  full  fruition  of  his  travel  on  the  Path 
— to  Perfect  Understanding  and  Perfect  Mindedness 
— does  so  because  he  has  already  achieved  in  perfec 
tion  Right  Speech,  Right  Behaviour,  Right  Livelihood, 
Right  Effort,  Right  Recollectedness,  and  Right  Con 
centration,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  gained  the 
height  on  which  he  stands. 

And  yet  the  idea  of  the  Path  as  a  series  of  successive 
steps  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  justification  in 
Buddhist  teaching ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  "  steps  "  is  not  octuple 
but  triple.  In  this  threefold  division,  Right  Speech, 
Right  Behaviour,  and  Right  Livelihood,  are  classed 
together  under  the  heading  of  Morality  or  Virtue. 
Right  Effort,  Right  Recollectedness,  and  Right  Con 
centration  come  under  the  one  division  of  Mind 
Culture ;  while  Right  Understanding  and  Right 
Mindedness,  taken  together,  make  up  what  is  called 
"  Wisdom  "  or  Insight. 

In  this  triple  division  of  the  Path,  the  observance 
of  the  first  member  thereof  is  meant  to  be  the  especial 
care  of  the  ordinary  man  of  the  world  as  he  pursues 
his  daily  round  of  work  in  a  world  of  men  like  him 
self.  But  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  observe  the  pre 
cepts  of  virtue  or  righteous  conduct  unless  at  the 
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same  time  he  possesses  some  idea  of  mental  control 
and  insight — in  some  small  measure  has  made  himself 
possessor  of  these  accomplishments.  As  for  Mind 
Culture,  this  also  may  be  practised  by  the  man  living 
the  worldly  life — by  the  layman,  that  is  to  say  ;  but 
it  will  be  by  one  who  is  not  wholly  immersed  in  world 
ly  business ;  it  will  be  by  one  who  somewhat  can 
loosen  the  grip  of  the  round  of  worldly  cares,  and  has 
time  to  give  himself  seriously  to  the  training  and 
culture  of  the  mind,  the  directing  of  thought  in  right 
and  proper  channels,  having  previously  practised 
Right  Conduct  with  success  and  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  Insight  or  Wisdom  while  the  third 
member  in  this  threefold  classification  of  the  Path, 
Wisdom,  to  wit,  is  that  for  which  he  specially  strives 
who  has  left  the  life  of  home  behind,  and  betaken 
himself  to  the  life  of  homeiessness.  If  he  makes  the 
use  he  ought  to  make  of  the  opportunities  his  new 
manner  of  life  affords,  in  no  long  time  he  should  find 
himself  making  speedy  progress  toward  Wisdom, 
toward  full  and  perfect  insight  into  the  true  nature  of 
things;  and  with  the  attainment  of  that  Insight, 
toward  deliverance  from  the  bonds  of  birth  and  death, 
the  chance  and  change  of  existence  in  any  of  the 
three  worlds  of  earth-life,  lower  heavenly  life,  or 
higher  heavenly  life  ;  being  already  perfected  in  Right 
Conduct  and  in  Mind  Culture.  This  last  achievement, 
the  achievement  of  Wisdom,  is  peculiar]}'  that  of  the 
man  who  lives  the  homelesg  life,  the  "  monk  " 
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so-called,  but  in  a  few  rare  cases  it  is  also  possible 
to  one  still  living  the  life  of  the  home  ;  only,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  its  attainment  while  in  that  state  of 
life,  is  more  than  a  little  difficult.  As  a  Sutta 
sings  : 

A  den  of  strife  is  household  life, 

And  filled  with  toil  and  need  ; 
But  free  and  high  as  the  open  sky 

Is  the  life  the  homeless  lead. 

But  what  now  is  Right  Mindedness  ?  What  is  that 
perfect  attitude  of  mind  that  is  part  of  Wisdom, 
following  as  it  does,  and  necessarily  following,  upon  a 
right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of 
what  we  call  "  self/'  since  a  bare  understanding  of 
anything  is  incomplete  and  really  undeserving  of  the 
name  of  understanding  if  it  does  not  result  in  a  definite 
change  of  attitude  in  a  man  ? 

First  of  all,  Right  or  Perfect  Mindedness  is  that 
attitude  of  mind  which  turns  away  serene  and  un 
moved  from  everything  that  this  or  any  other  world 
has  to  offer. 

This  attitude  of  turning  away  from  the  things  of 
the  world  is  sometimes  called  renunciation,  but  the 
term  is  rather  a  misnomer,  for  it  contains  a  suggestion 
of  privation  and  loss,  and  thus  of  sorrow,  which  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  experience  of  the  man  who 
truly  is  right-minded.  Such  a  man  has  in  reality 
renounced  nothing,  and  far  from  feeling  pain  in  what 
he  does,  knows  only  pleasure.  He  does  not  really 
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give  up  anything  :  it  is — if  such  an  expression  be 
permissible — the  things  of  the  world  that  give  up 
themselves,  the  man's  sole  feeling  being  one  of  relief, 
as  of  a  traveller  who  suddenly  finds  himself  loosed 
from  a  burden  that  long  has  oppressed  him  and  held 
him  back  on  his  journey.  The  man  who  truly  has 
won  to  Right  Mindedness  is  in  the  same  position  as 
the  boy  or  girl  who  has  left  the  childhood  stage  of 
life  behind  and  come  to  maturer  years.  Such  cannot 
be  said  to  give  up  anything  when  they  forsake  the 
toys  of  the  nursery  for  the  larger  interests  and 
occupations  of  adolescence.  No  sense  of  grief  and 
loss  whatever  accompanies  this  transition  to  a  new 
sphere  of  experience.  It  is  all  as  natural  a  change, 
and  made  with  as  little  reluctance,  as  that  of  the  man 
who  has  hitherto  treasured  with  care  a  hoard  of 
copper  coins,  and  now  is  offered  in  exchange  as  large 
a  heap  of  pieces  of  gold.  Such  an  one  abandons  his 
former  treasure  without  a  pang,  to  take  possession  of 
the  richer  treasure  now  put  in  his  way.  Even  as 
natural  and  as  free  from  suggestion  of  pn'ia  or  Joss  is 
the  renunciation — to  call  it  so — of  the  man  of  Right 
Mindedness.  Asceticism,  in  the  sense  of  self-torment, 
is  as  alien  to  the  Buddhist  system  of  training  at  this 
point  as  at  any  other.  Self-torment  for  mere  self- 
torment's  sake  is  as  vain,  as  vulgar  and  as  hurtful  as 
are  sensuality  and  self-indulgence,  and  no  less  so 
here  at  the  end  of  the  Path  than  at  its  beginning  and 
middle.  When  the  right-minded  man  "  gives  up  " 
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the  world,  he  does  so  simply  because  he  has  finally 
found  out,  beyond  all  shadow  of  dubiety,  that  it  holds 
nothing  for  a  moment  worth  the  keeping.  If  he 
"  renounces  "  its  gifts,  it  is  only  because  he  can  do 
naught  else,  having  seen  for  himself  their  utter 
worthlessness  as  a  possession.  The  multitudinous 
cares  and  anxieties  that  vex  those  who  have  not  yet 
attained  to  Right  Mindedness,  touch  him  no  more 
who  so  has  attained,  for  he  perceives  that  the  ground 
whence  their  troublous  legions  arose  is  no  real  ground 
at  all,  but  a  sheer  gulf  of  emptiness  and  self- 
engendered  delusion.  Here  is  no  cause  for  sorrow  in 
any  least  degree,  but  rather  for  gladness  and  rejoic 
ing.  Or  if  shadow  of  sorrow  does  come,  it  is  never 
for  himself  that  the  man  of  Right  Mindedness 
sorrows,  but  only  for  those  others,  his  fellow-men, 
who  still  writhe  and  wrestle  in  the  grip  of  miseries 
that  are  wholly  of  their  own  making.  And  forthwith 
that  sorrow  assumes  the  form  of  a  lively  pity  and 
compassion  for  all  the  agony  of  earth,  and  of  an 
equally  quick  and  ardent  desire  to  help  allay  and 
lessen  it.  As  regards  himself,  the  man  who  has 
attained  to  Right  Mindedness  seeks  nothing,  for  he 
needs  nothing;  as  regards  others,  his  attitude  is  one, 
of  boundless  goodwill  and  friendliness,  of  desire  to 
help  and  succour  all  without  distinction  or  reserve. 

For  this  is  what  happens  to  a  man  when  he  comes 
to  Right  Understanding  and  Right  Mindedness. 
Hitherto,  like  all  not  thither  arrived,  he  has 
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lived  and  worked  only  that  he  might  have  secure 
benefit  and  advantage  for  a  little  separate  something 
he  has  called  "  himself  ".  He  has  turned  the  energies 
at  his  disposal  towards  the  aggrandisement  in  one 
way  or  another  of  that  "  self,"  nor  ever  dreamed  of 
any  other  possible  course,  although,  to  be  sure,  his 
labours  at  times  may  have  taken  an  apparently  lofty 
and  sublimated  form.  Yet  at  bottom  the  gain  sought, 
however  refined,  has  been  again  sought  for  self  in 
one  or  another  shape.  The  man  has  steadily  diverted 
the  stream  of  energy  under  his  control,  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  private  and  particular  good. 
But  with  the  coming  of  Right  Mindedness,  all  this  is 
changed.  No  longer  is  the  fund  of  energy  at  his 
command  turned  into  the  shut-in  reservoir  of  private, 
personal  ends ;  now  it  is  let  loose  into  the  open 
channel  of  the  ceaselessly  flowing  energies  that  feed 
and  renew  the  world.  From  being  a  closed  pond 
where  the  inflowing  water  was  held  and  confined  a 
prisoner,  and  like  such  a  pond,  apt  to  become  dead 
and  foul  as  stagnant  water  does,  his  nature  has 
become  a  conduit,  and  like  a  conduit  now  is  always 
sweet  and  clean  through  the  continuous  flow  of  the 
water  ever  passed  on  to  new  work  of  feeding  and 
refreshing.  In  short,  when  a  human  being  reaches 
the  third  stage  of  the  threefold  Path  of  Morality, 
Mental  Culture  and  Wisdom,  when  he  comes  to  the 
fullness  of  Right  Understanding,  and  through  such 
understanding  to  the  perfection  of  Right  Mindedness, 
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all  that  individually  controlled  energy  which  formerly 
was  diverted  to,  and  expended  in,  the  channels  of 
private  ends  and  aims,  and  so  in  some  sort  lost  to 
the  universe  of  life  at  large,  is  now  automatically  set 
free  for  the  service  of  that  universe,  and  goes  to  help 
raise  all  life  some  little  portion  more  near  to  the  goal 
of  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  sentient,  con 
ditioned  existence.  The  man  of  Right  Mindedness 
— each  man  of  Right  Mindedness — so  soon  as  he 
attains  thereto,  by  that  fact  becomes,  each  in  his  own 
measure,  a  saviour  of  the  world.  Hapless  indeed 
would  be  the  plight  of  mankind  on  its  journey,  were 
there  no  more  than  just  one  "  saviour  of  the  world  ". 

Herein  lies  the  justification,  nay,  the  imperative 
need  for  the  man  who  shall  follow  the  life  of  home- 
lessness.  For  while  it  is  necessary  and  right  that 
there  should  be  those  who  shall  live  the  household 
life  and  carry  on  the  world's  affairs,  finding  in  that 
employ  all  the  opportunity  they  can  ask  for  the 
cultivation  of  right  conduct  in  each  of  its  branches, 
it  is  no  less  necessary  and  right  that  there  should  be 
those  who,  leaving  the  life  of  the  home  behind,  go 
forth  into  homelessness,  in  this  mode  of  life  finding 
the  conditions  for  the  speedier  attainment  of  Wisdom, 
of  Perfect  Understanding  and  ot  Right  Mindedness. 

As  long  as  the  world  lasts  there  must  be  these  two 
orders  of  human  life — the  natural  order,  and  what, 
for  want  of  any  better  term  we  must  call,  the  "  spirit 
ual  "  order,  without  contention  arising  as  to  which  is 
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the  superior  of  the  other,  since  each  is  equally 
necessary  in  a  world  of  human  beings.  So  long  as 
there  are  those  who  give  themselves  to  the  perpetua 
tion  of  the  species  and  all  that  this  involves  of  the 
world's  work,  so  long  also  must  there  be  those  who 
shall  give  themselves  to  the  maintenance  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  keeping  open  of  the  way  by  which  the 
world  and  all  its  works  may  be  transcended,  and  a 
higher,  further  goal  attained.  The  householder  has 
his  task,  his  burden  of  work  for  the  world  ;  but  so 
also  has  the  homeless  one.  In  attaining  to  Right 
Mindedness  the  latter  becomes  perforce  a  worker  for 
the  world,  and  though  in  a  widely  different  way  from 
the  householder,  his  work  is  yet  not  any  the  less  of 
sure  and  telling  value;  for  man  does  not  and  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone.  The  work  of  the  householder 
may  be  seen  and  felt  and  handled  by  all,  and  the 
work  of  the  homeless  one  is  often  a  silent  and  unseen 
and  very  solitary  work  ;  yet  it  would  go  as  ill  with 
mankind  were  the  latter  to  cease  from  his  hidden  and 
unregarded  labours,  as  it  would  did  the  former  forsake 
his  more  open  and  obvious  work  for  the  world.  For 
the  homeless  one,  who  is  justified  in  his  vocation,  has 
his  work  in  the  silent,  unseen  realm  of  mind  or 
thought — that  realm  where  all  that  is  in  the  world  is 
first  fashioned  and  wrought.  There  it  is  that  the 
primal  foundations  of  the  world  are  laid,  whether  ill 
or  well ;  and  the  precise  business  of  the  homeless  one 
is  to  lay  them  well,  so  far  as  it  in  him  lies  so  to  do. 
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His  task  it  is  to  build  into  the  thought-foundations  of 
the  world,  fair  stones,  true  stones,  so  that  upon  such 
foundations  latterly  there  may  arise  fair,  true  struc 
tures  of  words  and  deeds,  fairer,  truer  structures  than 
yet  have  come  to  be. 

Or,   to    change  the    metaphor — since  after  all  the 
figure   of   a   building   of  solid  stone  is  not  the  fittest 
whereby   to   represent   a    flowing,  mobile  world,  it  is 
the    work    of    the    man  of  Right  Mindedness  to  pour 
into    the    running   waters    of    the    stream  of  thought 
that  makes  a  world,  all  of  sweetness  and  freshness  he 
is    able   to   gather   in  the    course  of  his  own  inward 
strivings,  .that  so  those  waters  may  become  less  foul 
and  bitter,  may  gradually  grow  more  fresh  and  sweet. 
His  task  and  toil  it  is  to  dwell   unhating  among  those 
filled   with   hate,    that   they  may  learn  to  cease  from 
hate   and   turn    to   love  ;  to  live  unfearing  among  the 
fearful,    that    at    length    they    may  rid  them  of  their 
fearfulness   and   learn    to   trust ;    to  abide  unlusting 
among  the  lustful,  that  they  may  be  moved  to  shake 
themselves    free    from  the  cruel  bondage  of  their  lust 
and    taste  the  sweets  of  freedom  ;  all  the  while  send 
ing   forth    thoughts    of    uttermost    goodwill     to     all 
fellow-creatures,  desirous    only  for  their  benefit  and 
well-being,   seeking   only   to   aid    them    all,  of  every 
degree   from   lowest   to   highest  in  the  great  scale  of 
being.     And    if   in    outward   seeming     he    somewhat 
separates  himself  from   his  fellow-men,  it  is  only  that 
he   may   unite    himself   the   more  closely  to  them  on 
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that  level  of  being  where  men  can  come  more  close  to 
one  another  than  ever  they  can  come  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  world — on  the  level  of  mind  and  heart. 
Here  the  right-minded  man  thinks  steadily  this  one 
strong  thought :  "  As  these  are,  so  am  I ;  as  I  am, 
so  are  these,"  and,  filled  full  of  that  thought,  he 
harbours  no  more  the  vain,  delusion-born  distinctions 
"  I  "  and  "  thou,"  works  for  the  deliverance  from  111 
neither  of  this  being  nor  of  that,  whether  called 
"  self  "  or  "  another,"  but  for  the  deliverance  unres 
tricted  of  all  that  lives,  of  all  life.  Foregoing  self, 
for  him  the  universe  becomes"!" — the  only  "I" 
that  henceforth  he  can  know. 

Such  is  Right  Mindedness  in  its  fullest  manifesta 
tion  :  renunciation  of  anything  for  self,  joined  to  a 
universal  goodwill  and  helpfulness  toward  others, 
working  in  the  realm  of  causes,  the  domain  of  thought. 
But,  as  must  never  be  forgotten  when  dealing  with 
the  different  divisions  of  the  Eightfold  Path,  the 
approach  to  perfection  in  each  is  only  made  gradually 
and  by  slow  degrees.  There  are  no  miraculous  leaps 
in  the  progress  along  the  Path.  Even  when  there 
seem  to  be  such  the}7  have  been  gradually  led  up  to, 
and  prepared  for,  by  the  accumulated  action  of  the 
past.  "  Drop  by  drop  is  the  pitcher  filled,"  said  the 
Buddha,  speaking  of  the  work  of  purifying  the  mind ; 
and  it  is  only  so,  only  little  by  little,  that  the  perfect 
attitude  of  mind  which  is  Right  Mindeduess,  like 
every  other  accomplishment  on  the  Path,  is  to  be 
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acquired.  Even  while  still  engaged  in  the  life  of  the 
household,  a  man  may  begin  to  take  his  first  steps 
towards  its  cultivation.  In  that  mode  of  life  is  to  be 
found  abundant  opportunity  for  the  renunciation  of 
selfish  ends  for  the  sake  of  the  weal  of  well-loved  wife 
or  child — end'ess  occasions  for  the  expression  in  word 
and  deed  of  goodwill  and  pure,  disinterested,  friendly 
helpfulness.  The  limits  within  which  these  are  display 
ed  at  first  may  be  somewhat  narrow  and  circumscribed, 
being  those  of  the  man's  own  family  and  its  immediate 
connections  ;  but  this  is  a  beginning,  and  a  beginning 
has  always  to  be  made  somewhere.  Later  on,  as  he 
grows  in  vision  and  sympathy,  extending  his  unselfish 
goodwill  and  helpfulness  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  family  to  a  wider  circle,  all  in  good  time  the 
man  will  come  to  practise  self-abnegation  for  the 
sake  of  the  well-being  of  his  village,  then  of  his 
district,  then  of  his  country,  his  goodwill  ever  widen 
ing  its  scope  until  at  length  it  may  know  no  barrier 
whatever,  and  include  all  mankind  in  the  warmth  of 
its  boundless  embrace. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  only  the  homeless 
one,  tied  to  no  race  or  place,  who  may  wholly  dwell 
on  these  fair  heights  of  boundless  goodwill  to  all  the 
world.  Yet,  for  a  few  strong  natures  it  is  possible 
thus  to  set  at  naught  the  many  disabilities  of  the 
household  life  and  reach  to  Wisdom  in  its  fullness,  to 
Right  Understanding,  Right  Mindedness,  while  still 
involved  in  the  tasks  of  the  work-a-day  world.  Rare 
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though  such  cases  are,  by  their  mere  possibility  they 
demonstrate,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  essential  unity, 
even  in  their  great  diversity,  of  the  household  and 
the  homeless  life.  It  is  '•'  natural  "  to  follow  the 
household  life  ;  but  it  is  no  less  "  natural  "  to  follow 
the  homeless  life  should  that  other  be  felt  as  a  fetter 
upon  growing  aspirations,  and  an  overmastering  need 
be  experienced  for  a  freer  air  and  a  wider  sky.  In 
both,  the  same  goal  may  be  kept  in  view  and  steadily 
pursued.  Yet  withal  it  remains  true  that  in  the  life 
of  homelessness  the  way  is  made  more  smooth  to  the 
feet  and  many  a  troublesome  obstacle  and  stumbling- 
block  removed  ;  and  so,  in  this  mode  of  life,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind  may  attain  to  Right 
Mindedness  in  that  perfection  which  means  the  ending 
of  all  self-seeking,  goodwill  universal  and  boundless, 
and  an  attitude  of  helpfulness,  infinitely  free,  toward 
every  living  creature,  low  or  high,  in  all  the  wide 
universe  of  life. 


CHAPTER  III 
RIGHT  SPEECH 

THE  third  member  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  in 
order  of  mention,  is  Sammavaca  or  Right  Speech, 
and  with  our  arrival  thereat  we  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  that  section  of  the  Path  which  in 
the  tripartite  classification  of  its  component  parts  is 
called  Sila,  or  Morality,  or  Right  Behaviour.  Looked 
at  in  one  way,  this  section  of  the  Path  may  be 
regarded  as  its  first,  its  initial,  section  j  for  the 
observance  of  the  rules  of  right  behaviour  or  morality 
is  the  primary  and  indispensable  condition  of  all 
progress  upon  the  Path.  This  is  true  both  for  the 
householder  and  for  the  homeless  one.  But  whereas 
the  homeless  one's  observance  of  moral  behaviour  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  outcome  of  a  particular  and  con 
stantly  maintained  attitude  of  mind  (the  precise 
business  of  the  homeless  one  and  his  sole  title  to 
follow  such  a  mode  of  life  being  his  maintenance  of 
this  attitude  of  mind),  the  householder's  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  right  behaviour  are  based  almost 
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wholly  upon  a  deliberate  and  heedful  attention  to 
these  rules  in  themselves. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the 
latter  is  active  doing  in  word  or  in  deed,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  both  word  and  deed ;  and  the  prescriptions  as  to 
right  behaviour  enumerated  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  inembeis  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  are 
simply  the  rules  meant  to  be  observed  in  the  course 
of  all  his  doing1,  by  the  householder  who  takes  the 
Buddha  as  his  guide. 

Such  a  householder,  as  he  goes  about  his  daily 
work  in  the  world,  is  advised  in  all  his  activities  to 
give  heed  to  these  three  things,  that  his  speech  is 
right,  that  his  actions  are  right,  and  that  the  means 
by  which  he  earns  his  livelihood  are  right.  At 
present,  however,  we  have  only  to  de;tl  with  the  first 
of  these  three  injunctions  as  to  right  behaviour,  and 
therefore  now  ask  :  What  precisely  is  that  kind  of 
doing  to  which  in  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  of  the 
Buddha  is  given  the  name  of  Right  Speech  ? 

Right  Speech  as  taught  by  the  Enlightened  One 
is  comprehended  in  four  distinct  prescriptions : 
That  men  should  speak  only  that  which  is  true,  that 
they  should  not  speak  what  is  false ;  that  they  should 
not  speak  evil  of  others,  that  they  should  refrain 
from  slander ;  that  they  should  not  use  angry  and 
abusive  language  towards  any  fellow  man,  that  they 
should  speak  kindly  and  courteously  to  all ;  and 
finally,  that  they  should  not  indulge  in  pointless, 
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foolish   talk  but  let   their   speech    be  sensible  and  to 
the  purpose. 

To  dwell  in  any  detail  upon  these  injunctions  as 
to  rightness  in  speech  were  a  thankless  and,  to  some 
extent  also,  a  needless  labour,  so  familiar  are  they  in 
one  form  or  another  to  every  intelligent  person  who 
knows  anything  at  all  about  right  behaviour.  They 
are  the  commonplaces  of  every  system  of  moral 
teaching,  ancient  or  modern,  Eastern  or  Western, 
religious  or  a-religious.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  well 
worthy  of  note  about  the  Buddha's  statement  of  the 
precepts  of  right  behaviour,  a  feature  that  distinguishes 
His  mode  of  presenting  them  from  nearly  every 
other  system  of  morals,  and  that  is  its  purely 
utilitarian  nature.  The  Buddha's  exposition  of  right 
behaviour  is  devoid  of  even  the  least  trace  of 
the  notion  that  by  doing  "  right "  and  shunning 
"wrong  "  a  man  will  win  the  approval  of  some  being 
or  beings  greater  than  himself,  possessed  of  power 
absolute  to  shape  his  destinies  according  to  their  own 
goodwill  and  pleasure ;  and  that  in  return  for  his 
"  right"  doing,  for  his  acting  according  to  their  wishes, 
such  a  being  or  beings  will  bestow  on  him,  as  reward, 
happy  circumstances  in  this  or  in  some  other  world  ; 
while  if  he  does  "  wrong,"  acts  contrary  to  their 
decrees,  they  will  mete  out  to  him  as  punishment  for 
the  same,  unhappiness  and  suffering,  either  here  or 
hereafter.  From  any  such  idea  as  this  the  teaching  of 
the  Buddha  is  wholly  free.  If,  in  obedience  to  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Enlightened  One,  a  man  prac 
tises  Right  Speech,  he  does  so  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  what  any  superior  being  or  beings  may 
think  of  his  action.  He  is  to  practise  Tightness  in 
speaking,  solely  on  account  of  the  beneficial  results  to 
himself  and  others  that  will  follow  upon  such  practice, 
these  results  never  proceeding  from  the  capricious, 
self-determined  decree  of  any  superior  being  or  beings, 
but  inhering  in  the  very  nature  of  things  as  they  have 
come  to  be,  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  universe  of  cause  and  effect.  All 
that  the  follower  of  the  Buddha  does  when  he  obeys 
any  of  the  precepts  of  morality  enunciated  by  his 
Teacher,  is  to  follow  that  course  of  conduct  which  is 
most  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  exist 
ence,  of  all  existence,  seen  existence  as  well  as  unseen 
existence,  physical  as  well  as  psychical  life  — as  these 
laws  have  been  ascertained  and  verified  by  that 
Teacher.  When  his  actions  are  in  harmony  with 
these  laws,  happiness  will  come  to  him  and  will  follow 
him  as  a  natural  result,  without  intervention  or  need 
for  intervention  on  the  part  of  any  superior  power,  as 
surely  and  inevitably  as  his  own  shadow  that  never 
leaves  him.  While  if  his  actions  are  contrary  to  these 
laws,  then  pain,  altogether  apart  from  what  any 
higher  power  may  or  may  not  do,  will  as  certainly 
follow  him  as  the  wheel  of  the  cart  follows  the  heel 
of  the  ox  that  draws  it.  A  man's  own  deed  is  the  one 
sole  power  that  brings  him  happiness  or  unhappiness, 
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and  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  any  other  there 
is  none. 

In  the  language  in  which  the  Buddhist  Scriptures 
are  written,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  no  words 
exactly  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  English 
words  "  right  "  and  "  wrong  ".  The  words  which  for 
want  of  any  more  suitable  equivalent  are  usually  so 
translated,  bear  rather  the  meaning  respectively  of 
"skilful"  or  "profitable,"  and  "unskilful"  or  "un 
profitable  "  than  any  of  the  loose,  vague,  indefinite 
ideas  which  the  words  "right"  and  "wrong"  convey 
to  the  generality  of  ears  that  hear  them.  To  refrain 
from  lying  and  slander  and  harsh  speech  and  idle 
chatter,  is,  for  a  Buddhist,  to  speak  skilfully,  to  use 
the  tongue  to  profit  and  to  advantage.  Contrariwise, 
to  utter  falsehood,  to  speak  evil  of  one's  fellows,  to 
use  abusive  language  towards  anyone,  or  to  indulge 
in  frivolous  conversation,  is,  in  regard  to  speech,  to 
act  unskilfully,  unprofitably,  to  disadvantage. 

The  end  and  aim  toward  which  this  skill  in  verbal 
action  is  directed,  the  profit  or  advantage  to  be  secur 
ed  thereby,  is,  as  already  said,  happiness  in  this  and 
in  all  worlds.  In  a  group  of  human  beings,  a  society 
of  any  sort,  where  truthful,  kindly,  courteous,  sensible 
speech  is  the  general  practice,  the  happiness  and 
general  well-being  of  the  members  of  such  a  group  of 
human  beings  will  obviously  be  much  increased  by 
their  adherence  to  such  a  practice,  and  corresponding 
ly  decreased  in  the  measure  that  they  depart  from  it; 
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while,  where  the  opposite  practice  is  followed,  where 
lying,  slanderous,  harsh,  and  senseless  speech  is 
indulged  in,  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  society 
where  such  is  the  case  cannot  but  be  the  more 
unpleasant  for  the  fact. 

But  there  is  a  further  profit  and  advantage  in  right 
action  beyond  this,  the  most  obvious  sort.  Right 
Action  does  indeed,  here  and  now,  promote  the  well- 
being  of  all  concerned,  of  "self"  as  well  as  of 
"others,"  and  if  it  did  not  do  so  there  would  for  the 
ordinary  person,  be  but  little  reason  for  practising  it ; 
but  it  has  another  and,  to  say  the  least,  an  equally 
important,  consequence. 

To  a  follower  of  the  Buddha,  Right  Action,  Morality, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  is  a  recognition  expressed  in 
deeds,  of  the  fact  that  separate,  individual  existence 
is  nothing  but  a  delusion — a  very  potent  and  not 
easily  penetrable  delusion,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  delu 
sion.  Moral  behaviour  is  the  acknowledgment  in 
the  acts  of  daily  life — and  to  acknowledge  a  truth  in 
one's  actions  is  perhaps  the  sincerest,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  impressive,  method  of  doing  so — that  these 
other  beings  i  see  around  me  are  not  really  what  they 
seem  to  be,  separate  and  apart  from  me,  but  in  some 
way  are  myself — if  it  be  permissible  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  self  at  all ;  that  in  refraining  from  doing  them 
hurt,  I  am  refraining  from  hurting  myself ;  that  in 
promoting  their  welfare,  I  am  in  reality  promoting 
my  own.  It  is  a  practical  recognition  that  these 
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terms  "  self  "  and  "  others,"  "  own  welfare  "  and 
"others'  welfare,"  at  bottom  are  meaningless  and 
false,  and  that  there  is  only  one  welfare  and  happi 
ness  to  be  secured — the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  beings  that  exist,  in  which  happiness,  as  one  of 
those  existing  beings,  what  calls  itself  "  t  "  perforce 
will  have  its  share.  If  I  refrain  from  deceiving  others 
by  false  speech,  it  is  because  in  lying  I  should  only 
be  practising  deceit  upon  myself,  and  no  sensible 
person  would  wish  to  do  that.  If  I  circulate  false 
reports  about  my  neighbour's  weaknesses,  I  am  really 
slandering  myself — an  altogether  foolish  proceeding. 
If,  giving  way  to  annoyance  and  anger,  I  use  harsh 
and  abusive  language  towards  another,  I  am  cursing1 
and  abusing  myself  —  which  is  the  act  of  one  not  quite 
sane.  And  if  I  indulge  in  silly  and  pointless  talkr 
again  it  is  myself  I  injure,  as  I  fritter  away  time  and 
mental  powers  with  idle  nonsense. 

Now  this  recognition  that  "  self  "  and  "  others  "  are 
not  the  separate  centres  of  interest  that  to  ordinary 
perception  they  appear  to  be,  the  acknowledgment 
that  for  each  human  being  ther«  is  only  one  true 
interest — that  of  the  whole  body  of  life  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  and  that  this  interest  is  best  to  be  secured 
by  the  extirpation  and  extinction  in  each  individual 
of  all  sense  of  separate  interest,  all  sense  of  separate 
self-existence  indeed — this  is  the  goal  towards  which 
all  Buddhist  teaching,  partly  explicitly  and  partly 
implicitly,  points  the  way.  For  the  ordinary  man  of 
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the  world,  a  very  effective  method  of  combating  and 
finally  overthrowing  the  false  sense  of  separate  self- 
existence  is  to  act  as  if  that  sense  were  a  false  one,  to 
act ,  as  if  the  "self"  were  a  delusion.  And  this,  as 
already  said,  is  just  what  all  right  behaviour  is — a 
recognition  in  act  that  there  is  no  separation  between 
the  interests  of  "  self  "  and  the  interests  of  "  others  ". 
It  is  a  practical  recognition  that  another's  welfare  ia 
my  welfare,  another's  distress  my  distress.  Hence  if 
the  assumption  on  which  it  is  based  be  a  correct  one, 
in  the  simple  following  of  courses  of  right  conduct 
the  proof  will  be  obtained  that  that  assumption  is 
correct;  belief  in  it  will  more  and  more  be  strength 
ened  as  those  right  courses  continue  to  be  followed, 
until  at  length  it  will  pass  into  an  overmastering  con 
viction  that  the  case  actually  is  so ;  that  it  is  no  mere 
assumption,  but  a  fact;  such  conviction  ending  ulti 
mately  in  a  full  and  perfect  realisation  of  its  truth. 
The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  that  this  assumption 
is  a  correct  one ;  to  act  upon  His  instructions  as  to 
conduct  is  therefore  for  the  ordinary  person  the  best, 
the  most  readily  accessible,  means  of  proving  its  truth. 
By  following  these  instructions,  such  a  person  will 
eventually  arrive  at  the  realisation  of  the  last, 
the  ultimate  truth  of  life — the  truth  that  all 
sense  of  "  me  "  and  "  mine  "  is  sheer  delusion  ; 
and  so  attain  to  the  unshakable  peace,  the  calm 
security  of  him  who  is  harried  no  more  by  the 
multitudinous  hopes  and  fears  for  own  well-being 
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that  make  the  perpetual  misery  and  distress  of  most 
of  mankind. 

The  sequence  of  happenings  whereby  the  deeds  of 
each  man  are  brought  back  to  himself  is  called,  in 
Buddhist  writings,  Kamma — a  word  which,  despite  its 
strange  and  unfamiliar  guise,  stands  for  something 
that  is  no  more  mysterious  than  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  (already  well  known  to  us  in  the  visible  physi 
cal  world)  translated,  as  regards  the  field  of  its  activ 
ity,  to  what  we  may  call  the  psychical  or  mental 
world,  the  world  of  unseen  supra-physical  activity. 

As  most  frequently  expounded  in  the  West,  Kamma 
or — to  give  it  its  better  known  Samskrt  name — 
Karma,  is  conceived  of  as  a  law  that  renders  back  to 
each  individual  in  some  future  life — or  it  may  be  in 
this  present  one — the  due  result  of  his  present  doing 
in  the  shape  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  ;  and  this 
way  of  presenting  it  is  to  many  minds  the  most 
intelligible,  and  to  some  minds  the  only  intelligible 
way  of  doing  so.  For  the  great  mass  of  unreflecting 
humanity,  and  even  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
reflecting  moiety,  are  still  "  naive  realists,"  more  or 
less,  in  all  that  concerns  psychic  life.  The  better 
informed  and  more  reflective  minds  of  our  race  have 
already  abandoned,  or  are  fast  abandoning,  that  naive 
realism  once  so  prevalent,  according  to  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  living  in  a  solid,  substantial  world 
made  up  of  positively  real,  discrete  objects  such  as 
mountains,  rivers  and  plains,  stones,  plants  and  trees, 
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to  say  nothing1  of  houses  and  tables  and  chairs.  But 
it  is  now  clearly  seen  by  most  people  who  take  the 
trouble  to  think  about  it,  that  there  is  no  really  reli 
able  testimony  available  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  objects.  It  is  perceived  that,  strictly 
analysed,  the  existence  of  such  things  or  of  a  world 
made  up  of  such  things,  is  no  more  than  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  data  furnished  us  by  our  own  sensa 
tions,  and  that  the  inference  is  by  no  means  bound  to 
be  correct,  thnt  it  may  very  possibly  be  a  quite  mis 
taken  one  ;  hence,  that  the  "  world  "  we  assume  to 
exi>t  is  only  a  convenient  term  by  which  to  designate 
the  totality  of  our  sensations  ;  that  it  is  a  system  of 
"  tilings "  invented  solely  by  ourselves  in  order  to 
account  for  these  sensations,  and  that  it  might  very 
easily  be  something  altogether  different  from  what 
we  imagine  it  to  be.  In  short,  thinking  people  no 
longer  care  positively  to  assert  the  existence  of  any 
specific  object,  but  hold  all  terms  indicative  of  the 
existence  of  actual,  specific  objects  to  be  merely  a 
convenient  manner  of  designating  a  certain  associated 
group  of  sensations,  a  method  of  summarising  these 
sensations,  and  never  to  be  taken  as  indicating  belief 
in  the  veritable  existence  of  objects  exactly  corre 
sponding  to  the  terms  used.  When  we  name  an  object, 
it  is  only  of  some  sensation  or  set  of  sensations  that 
we  are  speaking  or  ever  can  speak ;  for,  apart  from 
sensation,  we  know  and  can  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  any  "object ". 
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But  though  thus  abandoning  the  artless  realism,  as 
regards  physical  things,  that  once  dominated  men's 
minds,  all  do  not  yet  see  that  we  are  guilty  of  an 
exactly  parallel  naive  realism  when,  in  dealing  with 
matters  pertaining  to  the  psychic  realm,  we  speak  as 
if  there  actually  existed  such  things  as  real,  discrete, 
positive  "  selves  ".  These  two  kinds  of  naive  realism 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  closely  into  them,  stand 
on  all  fours.  Just  as  we  know  nothing  of  "objects  " 
— physical  objects — save  in  so  far  as  they  do  some 
thing,  as  some  effect  is  produced  upon  one  or  other  of 
our  sensoria,  the  name  of  the  object  being  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  name  for  such  an  effect ;  so, 
strictly  analysed,  we  know  nothing  of  a  "self"  save 
in  so  far  as  it  too  does  something,  as  some  effects  of  a 
psychic  nature  are  produced — the  word  "  self,"  closely 
scrutinised,  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  name 
for  the  psychic  action,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
that  is  taking  place  at  any  given  moment.  What  indeed 
can  we  know  of  any  "self  "  apart  from  some  form  or 
other  of  internal  ps}rchic  activity  ?  As  little  as  of  an 
"  object  "  stripped  of  all  qualities — that  is,  of  all  possi 
bility  of  producing  effects  upon  a  human  sensorium. 
Where  no  action  is  taking  place  we  cannot  rightly 
say  that  anything  has  existence,  and  this  must  hold 
good  as  well  in  the  psychic  domain  as  in  the  physical. 
Where  no  psychical  activity  is  taking  place,  we  have 
no  warrant  for  saying  that  anything  is  present,  call  it 
"  self  "  or  by  any  other  name  we  choose.  It  is  always 
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activity,  and  nothing  else  but  activity,  that  is  perceived 
in  either  domain,  the  physical  or  the  psychical,  and  a 
"  self "  that  does  nothing  is  as  hypothetical  as  an 
"  object  "  devoid  of  qualities.  The  one  like  the  other 
is  a  pure  chimera ;  or,  if  that  seems  too  strong  a  way 
of  stating  the  case,  at  the  very  least  they  are  unproved 
and  unnecessary  assumptions.  With  a  little  trouble, 
it  is  possible  to  state  all  the  facts  of  the  physical  and 
the  psychical  domain  and  to  deal  with  them  in  quite 
an  intelligible  manner,  using  terms  of  force  instead  of 
terms  of  substance ;  and  every  reasonable  person  will 
surely  agree  that  it  is  preferable  to  do  this,  inasmuch 
as  it  comes  into  closer  agreement  with  the  actual 
truth — so  far  as  actual  truth  can  be  ascertained  or 
guessed  at  by  creatures  whose  every  mental  operation, 
by  their  very  nature,  is  carried  out  under  the  condi 
tions  of  Avijja  or  Unknowingness.  Under  that  darken 
ing  veil  perforce  we  have  to  do  all  our  perceiving  and 
thinking,  but  in  admitting  this  we  yet  are  bound 
to  make  the  most  accurate  observations  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  make,  and  correspondingly  to  draw  there 
from  the  most  correct  deductions  it  is  in  our  power  to 
draw.  Doing  this,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  know,  and  can  know,  nothing  either  of  discrete 
"  objects  "  or  discrete  "  selves  "  in  themselves ;  and  of 
that  of  which  we  know  and  can  know,  nothing,  how 
can  we  rightly  say  that  such  a  thing  exists? 

If,    however,   despite    all   such    considerations,  we 
still   persist   in    holding   that   there   are   "things  in 
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themselves  "  or  "  selves  in  themselves,"  we  may  as  well 
recognise  first  as  last,  that  we  are  forsaking  the  solid 
ground  of  known  fact  for  the  vague  and  uncertain  realm 
of  fancy  and  imagination.  But  this  is  precisely  what  a 
follower  of  the  Buddha  may  not  do  and  still  remain 
a  follower  of  the  Buddha.  For  the  teaching  of  that 
Enlightened  One  is  nothing  else  but  the  outcome  of 
the  most  determined  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made 
upon  our  earth  to  have  done  with  all  fancies,  and  get 
down  to  facts  and  to  nothing  but  facts. 

One  of  the  facts  ascertained  as  result  of  that 
endeavour,  and  the  most  significant  and  pregnant  of 
all  in  its  consequences,  is  this  of  the  non-existence,  the 
absence  from  the  universe  of  manifested  things  and 
creatures,  of  any  constant,  persisting  substratum  in 
the  whole  flux  of  sensations,  perceptions,  mentations, 
and  consciousnesses  that  make  up  a  human  being.  To 
perceive  this  fact  for  oneself — after  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  a  Buddha  or  by  one  taught  of  a  Buddha — is 
the  one  essential  mark  of  a  follower  of  the  Buddha. 
Hence  when  a  Buddhist  speaks  of  Kainma,  or  Karma 
— the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  operative  in  the 
psychic  realm — however  he  may  sometimes  present  it, 
having  regard  to  minds  unable  to  grasp  it  as  it  actually 
is  in  its  perfect  purity  what  he  really  has  in  inind  is 
a  great  law,  universally  active,  which  from  moment  to 
moment  ceaselessly  brings  into  existence  the  totality  of 
sentient  creatures  that  are  found  in  a  universe.  Each 
such  creature  is  nothing  else  than  a  representation 
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of  the  Kammic  cause  that  gives  it  birth.  It  is 
merely  a  force  or  energy  made  visible,  audible,  tangi 
ble,  and  so  forth,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  as  purely 
temporary  in  its  nature  as  are  the  waves  upon  the 
surface  of  a  lake,  each  of  which  is  no  more  than  a 
momentarily  manifested  configuration,  visible  to  the 
eye,  giving  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  pulse  of 
vibration  passing  through  the  surface  water.  If  then 
a  Buddhist  says  that  men  reap  the  results  of  their 
present  deeds  in  future  lives  in  the  shape  of  happy 
circumstances  as  the  "reward"  of  "  good "  deeds, 
and  unhappy  circumstances  as  the  "punishment"  of 
41  evil  "  deeds,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  is 
only  a  manner  of  speaking.  What  a  Buddhist  really 
means  when  he  makes  such  a  statement,  put  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  language  of  scientific  accuracy,  is 
that  men's  deeds,  whether  "  good  "  or  "  evil,"  all 
pass  into  and  become  part  of  the  great  stream  of  doing 
or  activity  or  Kamma  that  makes  and  is  a  universe, 
and  producing  their  due  effect,  each  according  to  its 
kind,  give  rise  to  a  wave — so  to  speak — upon  the  sea 
of  sentient  life,  that  presents  itself  to  our  perception 
as  a  sentient  creature,  the  said  creature  being  the 
sensible  embodiment  and  corporealisation  of  the  deeds 
that  gave  it  birth  (which  deeds  had  else  remained 
unsensed),  exactly  as  the  wave  on  a  sheet  of  water, 
visible  to  human  eyes,  is  the  embodiment,  the  corpo 
realisation  of  the  pulse  of  vibration  passing  through 
the  sheet  of  water;  and  that  this  creature  experiences 
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happiness  or  unhappiness,  not  in  any  sense  as 
"  reward "  or  "  punishment, "  bub  simply  as  the 
natural,  inevitable  outcome  of  the  deeds  of  which  it  is 
the  expression.  In  other  words,  a  human  being — or 
any  other  being  for  that  matter — does  not  get  happi 
ness  or  unhappiness,  but  it  is  happiness  or  unhappiness 
embodied,  made  visible,  as  the  due  result  of  a  certain 
body  of  past  doing. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  the  real  motive  for 
doing  "  good  "  and  shunning  "  evil  "  is  thus  seen  to 
be,  not  the  procuring  of  happiness  for  self  (since  such 
a  being,  regarded  as  a  continuously  existing  entity 
simply  does  not  exist),  but  instead,  the  wish,  the 
desire,  the  aspiration,  to  contribute  nothing  to  the 
stream  of  cause  and  effect  that  is  a  world,  which  will 
be  liable  to  breed  as  result  unhappiness  and  misery — 
that  is  to  say,  which  will  cause  to  arise  living  beings 
that  will  have  to  endure  unhappiness  and  misery. 
Compassion,  fellow-feeling,  and  not  selfish  regard 
for  own  welfare,  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  real  root 
and  foundation  of  Buddhist  morality.  Self-regard 
is  simply  impossible  where  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  continuing  "  self," 
and  therefore  no  "  own  welfare  "  in  any  positive  sense 
of  the  words.  The  question  :  Will  this  deed  bring  me 
suffering  ? — has  no  place  in  Buddhist  morality,  regard 
ed  in  its  ultimate  significance.  The  simple  question 
asked  is:  Will  this  deed  lead  to  suffering  ?  The  ideas 
held  by  the  genuine  follower  of  the  Buddha  as  to 
•4 
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the  entirely  provisional  nature  of  the  distinctions 
"  self  "  and  "  others  "  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
ask  :  Will  this  deed  bring  suffering  to  me  ? 

But  since  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  under 
the  domination  of  the  idea  that  the  words  "  self"  and 
"  others  "  stand  for  permanent  distinctions,  that  there 
actually  exist  discrete,  continuous  entities;  and  since 
all  ordinary  thought — and  therefore  speech — is  based 
upon  such  an  idea,  Buddhist  morality  may  perhaps 
most  comprehensibly  be  studied  by  the  many  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  based  upon  that  saying  of  the  Buddha  : 
"  As  I  am  so  are  these  ;  as  these  are,  so  am  I," — that 
is,  upon  a  feeling  of  compassion  and  pity  for  "  others  " 
as  distinct  from  "  self,"  and  a  resolve. not  to  do  any 
thing  that  will  cause  to  "  others  "  a  sensation  that 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  "self".  And  since  the 
insidious  idea  of  self  is  not  easily  to  be  suppressed,  but 
will  persist  in  intruding  itself,  then  one  may  go  on  to 
say,  if  one  chooses,  that  in  avoiding  the  making  of 
any  addition  to  the  world's  pain,  and  in  trying  to  add 
to  its  happiness,  one  is  warding  off  pain  from,  and 
gaining  happiness  for,  oneself,  as  forming  part  of  the 
world  thus  by  such  effort  made  more  happy,  less 
unhappy.  But  in  the  clear,  true,  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  universe  of  life  taught  by  the  Buddha,  all 
thought  of  a  permanent,  continuous  self  is  utter  error, 
and  all  calcuation  based  upon  such  a  thought, 
mistaken  and  false;  and  there  is  left  the  genuine 
follower  of  the  Enlightened  One  naught  to  do  but  to 
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strive  evermore  to  banish  such  an  erroneous  notion 
from  his  mind,  and  to  base  all  his  activities  of  body, 
speech,  and  mind  upon  the  simple  consideration  of 
their  effects  in  happiness  or  unhappiness  for  the  being, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  that  may  come  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  such  activities. 

It  may  be  said — indeed  it  has  been  said — that  thus 
to  base  morality  upon  a  pure  feeling  of  compassion 
for  others'  suffering,  is  to  pitch  its  note  too  high  for 
ordinary  human  ears  to  hear — that  it  is  to  invite  men 
to  live  at  a  moral  altitude  where  the  air  is  pure  and 
raritied  beyond  all  capacity  of  common  man  to  breathe 
and  live.  Curiously  enough,  this  objection  to  Buddhist 
morality  as  too  exalted  for  ordinary  human  needs, 
comes  most  often  from  those  who  in  their  own  persons 
not  infrequently  are  striking  instances  to  the 
contrary. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  pleasant  or  attractive  in 
the  position  of  the  western  apostle  of  an  alien  faith  in 
any  Oriental  country.  He  is  an  object  of  unceasing 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  the  country. 
All  his  actions —  even  those  most  obviously  the  out 
come  of  simple  goodwill — are  interpreted  as  cunning 
wiles  to  seduce  the  innocent  from  allegiance  to  their 
own  established  faith.  And  if  after  long  and  weary 
labours  in  an  exhausting  and  enervating  climate,  the 
missionary  at  last  wins  some  of  the  sons  of  the  soil  to 
place  themselves  under  his  tuition,  it  is  only  to  find 
with  doleful  frequency — a  frequency  the  missionary 
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hardly  cares  to  speak  about,  even  in  his  own  intimate 
circle — that  they  have  done  so  out  of  no  feeling  of 
admiration  or  respect  for  the  teaching  that  is  going 
to  be  presented  to  them,  but  solely  on  account  of  the 
prospect  of  material  advantage  which  they  believe  will 
open  before  them  in  connection  therewith.  To  those 
of  his  countrymen  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  land 
as  part  of  the  machinery  of  its  government,  or  in  order 
to  acquire  wealth  for  themselves  by  traffic  in  its 
resources,  the  missionary  is  to  a  large  extent  an  object 
of  thinly  veiled  amusement  and  even  contempt.  He 
is  regarded  as  a  fool  or  a  fanatic  for  his  efforts  to 
spread  the  very  religion  which,  nominally  at  least,  is 
professed  by  the  very  men  who  so  regard  him. 
Except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  they  do  nothing  voluntarily 
to  help  him  in  his  work,  and  in  many  instances  their 
general  behaviour  and  mode  of  life  are  a  direct 
and  powerful  hindrance  in  the  way  of  his  success. 
Now  what  induces  such  a  man  to  undertake  such 
a  thankless  task,  looked  down  upon  alike  by  those 
belonging  to  his  religion  and  by  those  whom  he  seeks 
to  induce  to  belong  to  it  ?  It  cannot  be  any  monetary 
consideration,  for  many  a  missionary  is  a  man  of 
education  who  could  command  at  least  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  remuneration  for  the  work  he  is  able  to  do, 
amid  far  more  congenial  surroundings — namely,  in 
his  own  native  land.  And  such  fame  and  honour  as 
he  may  happen  to  receive  in  the  very  limited 
circles  in  his  homeland,  where  labours  such  as  his 
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meet  with  approval,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  any 
adequate  inducement  to  face  a  general  discomfort  of 
life  often  amounting  to  hardship,  and  to  run  an  ever- 
present  risk  of  falling  into  chronic  ill-health  and 
premature  death.  There  is  only  one  conclusion 
possible,  and  that  is — passing  over  the  inevitable 
exceptions — that  the  missionary  undertakes  the  work 
he  does  out  of  a  feeling  of  pity  and  compassion 
for  his  fellow  man  who  lives  in  the  "  dark-places 
of  the  earth,"  as  he  believes.  He  believes  that 
that  fellow  man  is  suffering  for  lack  of  something 
which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  ;  and  simply 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  it  him,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  that  other,  not  of  himself,  he 
accounts  but  lightly  the  loss  of  worldly  prospects, 
health,  life  itself. 

Or  let  us  turn  to  the  case  of  men  of  an  altogether 
different  class.  Say  that  an  explosion  has  taken 
place  in  some  fiery  mine.  Numbers  of  men  are  be 
low  at  work  when  the  catastrophe  occurs,  but  a  few 
are  above  at  the  pit-head.  It  is  only  with  the  great 
est-  difficulty  that  these  latter  can  be  restrained  from 
going  down  the  mine  at  once,  to  try  what  they  can 
do  to  rescue  any  who  still  may  remain  alive  below,  so 
little  do  they  reck  of  the  risk  they  themselves  will 
run  of  perishing  in  the  after-explosion  that  usually 
follows  the  first.  They  are  quite  well  aware  of  this 
risk,  but  they  are  possessed  by  such  intense  fellow- 
feeling  for  their  comrades'  distressing  position,  that 
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the  prospect  of  wounds  and  death  to  themselves  simply 
does  not  count  with  them.  For  pure  compassion's 
sake,  they  are  ready  to  face  such  deadly  peril  to  life 
and  limb,  and  to  perform  such  deeds  of  heroism,  as 
no  consideration  appealing  to  mere  self-interest  could 
ever  induce  man  to  face  or  perform. 

Those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  compassion, 
fellow-feeling,  is  no  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to 
found  a  morality,  have  yet  to  study  human  nature  at 
its  deepest — which  is  also  its  best.  The  noblest, 
bravest  deeds  that  adorn  the  annals  of  our  race,  all 
the  most  difficult  achievements  of  men,  all  doing  that 
has  demanded  the  most  persistent  and  strenuous  effort, 
all  those  actions  that  have  called  forth  the  loudest, 
most  universal,  approval  of  mankind,  have  been  per 
formed,  not  for  any  personal  reward,  bufc  for  the  sake 
of  something,  some  idea,  some  ideal,  some  good,  that 
had  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  self  and  its  interests. 
True,  such  great,  such  selfless,  deeds  are  not  done 
every  day  ;  neither  do  we  meet  at  every  street  corner 
with  men  who  have  done  them  ;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  the  hearing  of  such  deeds  sends  a  thrill  of  ad 
miration  through  every  human  heart  that  is  not  quite 
dead,  shows  that  the  possibility  of  performing  such 
deeds  lies  there  too,  in  those  approving  hearts,  ready 
to  blossom  out  into  actuality,  into  a  similar  deed,  when 
comes  the  occasion  fitted  to  call  it  forth.  What  exists 
as  a  potentiality,  rightly  regarded,  already  exists 
in  actuality  ;  and  this  forgetfulness  of  self,  this 
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carelessness  for  own  welfare  that  springs  from  compas 
sion  or  fellow-feeling  for  others,  is  really  the  only 
sure  and  certain  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
morality  that  is  going  to  appeal  to  all  rational  men,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places. 

And  this  is  what  Buddhist  morality  is  meant  to  do. 
It  is  meant  to  be  the  universal  appeal  and  call  to  the 
right  life  such  as  no  candid,  open-minded  person  can 
honestly  gainsay  or  resist,  since  it  is  an  appeal  based 
upon  facts,  and  upon  the  unavoidable  deductions  that 
follow  upon  those  facts.  This  it  is  first  of  all;  and  so' 
far  it  is  a  statement  of  the  rules  and  reasons  of  right 
eousness  which  requires  nothing  more  than  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  rational  judgment  to 
commend  itself  to  every  reasonable  man.  After  this, 
it  is  a  statement  of  an  important,  nay,  of  an  indis 
pensable  component  of  the  means  whereby  may  be 
obtained  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sentient 
existence.  Here,  truly,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  inevitable,  the  Buddha's  code  of  morality  does  not, 
as  in  its  first  use,  bear  its  own  demonstration  in  itself. 
But  if  it  is  not  susceptible  of  immediate  logical  proof, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  capable  of  being  put  to  a 
practical  proof  that  is  quite  as  satisfactory  in  its  out 
come.  For  if,  for  the  nonce,  a  man  assumes  that  the 
Buddha  speaks  truly  when  He  says  that,  in  so  far  as 
any  one  faithfully  follows  the  course  of  behaviour  He 
recommends,  he  thereby  weakens  his  attachment  to 
the  sense  of  separate  existence;  and  if,  so  assuming 
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he  actually  does  follow  the  course  of  action  thus  pre 
scribed,  he  will  find  as  he  proceeds  with  his  practice 
of  the  same  that  his  attachment,  his  clinging  to  self- 
existence,  is  in  fact  being  weakened.  The  recognition 
in  deed  that  others  are  as  he  is  himself — which  is 
all  that  morality  is  at  bottom — and  that  aught 
that  would  be  to  their  detriment  is  as  rigorous 
ly  to  be  avoided  as  aught  that  would  be  to  his  own, 
gradually,  as  it  is  persisted  in,  brings  about  and 
furnishes  the  proof  that  such  actually  is  the  case,  that 
others'  weal  is  his  weal,  and  others'  woe  his  woe,  and 
ultimately  makes  possible  the  supreme  insight  of  all, 
that  there  is  really  no  "  his  "  and  no  "  others'"  "  weal 
and  woe,  but  only  one  common  weal  and  woe  in 
which  all  share.  Contrariwise,  persistence  in  behavi 
our  the  opposite  of  Right  Behaviour,  action  that 
ignores  the  hurt  that  may  corne  to  others  as  conse 
quence  thereof,  makes  this  last  highest  insight  im 
possible  to  the  man  who  so  behaves  and  acts.  Life  is 
not  all  logic.  Life  is  also  practice.  And  he  who 
does  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  theory — for  the 
moment  putting  it  as  such — that  his  neighbour  is 
himself,  can  never  arrive  at  the  full  conviction  that 
this  is  so,  and  therewith  at  emancipation  final  and 
complete  from  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  for  self  that 
distress  the  life  of  all  who  have  not  won  to  full  in 
sight  ;  in  brief,  he  can  never  come  to  full  and  perfect 
deliverance  from  suffering.  So  far  then,  as  that 
branch  of  Right  Behaviour  which  is  called  Right 
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Speech  is  concerned,  when  a  man  refrains  from  lying 
and  slander  and  harsh  words  and  frivolous  chatter, 
and  practises  instead  speech  that  is  truthful  and 
kindly  and  courteous  and  sensible,  he  is  doing  two 
things  :  he  is  helping  to  make  himself  and  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him,  happy  here  and  now,  and 
he  is  also  making  possible,  and  powerfully  furthering, 
his  speedy  attainment  of  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  will  perceive  the  true  nature  of  all  this  show  of 
things,  and  with  that  supreme  perception  find  final 
deliverance  from  it  all. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RIGHT  ACTION 

REGARDED  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical  guide 
to  conduct,  the  outstanding,  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Buddha's  teaching  is  its  inculcation  of 
harmlessness  as  the  thing  first  to  be  aimed  at  in  all 
men's  activities  of  body,  of  speech,  and  of  mind. 
Summed  up  in  one  word,  the  advice  of  the  Buddha  to 
His  followers  is  that  they  should  so  act  that  from 
their  action  no  harm  shall  follow  to  any  living 
creature  whatsoever,  throughout  the  entire  gamut  of 
existence.  He  enjoins  men  to  an  unreserved  respect 
for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  everything  that  has 
life,  setting  up  in  this  regard  no  distinction  between 
themselves  and  so-called  "lower"  forms  of  life,  but 
holding  their  own  existence  as  only  one  (and  not  the 
most  important  at  that)  among  many  diverse 
manifestations  of  a  great  life  that  embodies  itself 
indifferently  in  a  wortn  and  in  an  archangel.  The 
Brotherhood,  not  of  man  only,  but  of  all  that  lives,  is 
the  effectual  teaching  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  duty 
of  each  man  correspondingly  is  to  let  his  existence  in 
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the   world   be  the  cause  of  as  little  harm  as  possible 
to  all  other  forms  of  life  without  an  exception. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  effort  to  do  this  can  never 
be  perfectly  successful  in  a  world  where  the  very 
condition  of  the  continued  existence  of  each  form  of 
life  is  that  it  should  appropriate  to  itself  for  its  own 
maintenance  something  that  else  would  have  gone  to- 
the  support  of  some  other  creature.  So  far  as  in  him 
lies,  however,  the  follower  of  the  Buddha  has  to  reduce 
this  quite  inevitable  infringement  upon  the  potential 
well-being  of  other  creatures  to  the  narrowest  possible 
limits.  Hence  the  fourth  member  of  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  second 
member  of  that  division  of  it  which  deals  with  Sila 
or  Morality,  is  an  injunction  to  men  to  refrain  from 
hurting  other  beings  by  the  infliction  of  wounds  or 
death,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  possessions,  or  by 
the  ungranted  gratification  of  lust  upon  them  ;  with, 
as  final  injunction,  the  precept  that  requires 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  and  stupefying 
drugs,  whereby  men  are  robbed  of  self-control  and 
proper  consciousness  of  what  they  do,  and  hence  are 
liable,  all  unwitting,  to  do  one  or  another — or  it  may 
be  all  three — of  the  forms  of  hurt  to  fellow-creatures 
already  enjoined  against.  SammaJcammanta  or 
Right  Action  is  the  name  given  in  Pali  to  this  division 
of  the  Path,  and  it  is  distinguished  from  Right  Speech 
in  that  it  deals  with  deeds  done  by  the  body  instead 
of  with  those  done  through  the  tongue.  Specifically, 
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Right  Action  means  to  refrain  from  killing,  stealing, 
adultery,  and  the  partaking  of  intoxicants,  and  thus 
boldly  stated,  differs  but  little  from  the  behaviour 
enjoined  in  some  other  religions  and  systems  of 
morality ;  yet  the  particular  meaning  which  each  of 
these  injunctions  has  in  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha, 
make  it  worth  while  to  consider  each  separately. 

The  injunction  to  refrain  from  killing  for  instance, 
means  much  more  than  a  requirement  to  refrain  from 
taking  the  life  of  one's  fellow  man.  It  is  an 
injunction  to  refrain  from  injuring  or  killing,  as  also 
from  being  the  cause  that  others  injure  or  kill,  any 
living  creature  at  all,  from  man  downward  to  the 
lowliest  insect  that  crawls  at  his  feet.  Such  an 
injunction,  so  understood,  will  produce  profound 
consequences  in  the  life  of  any  man  who  sets  out  to 
obey  it.  He  will  be  the  warm  friend  of  every  move 
ment  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  animal 
creation  from  cruelty  and  wrong.  In  his  own  person  he 
will  never  inflict  suffering  upon  any  dumb  creature  with 
which  he  has  to  do.  He  will  never  be  a  "  sportsman  " 
of  the  kind  that  admires  only  to  slay.  He  will  know 
how  to  love  the  beasts  of  the  wild — and  still  let  them 
live.  He  will  spy  upon  their  manner  of  life  and  take 
pleasure  in  ambushed  observation  of  them — and  they 
will  go  their  ways  unharmed  by  any  deadly  weapon 
of  his. 

Neither  will  he  be  the  cause  of  others  inflicting 
suffering  or  death  upon  any  living  thing,  by  making 
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requirements  involving  such  suffering  and  death. 
Neither  for  the  nourishment  nor  for  the  adornment  of 
his  own  body  can  any  observer  of  the  Buddha's 
injunction  against  killing  make  demands  necessitating 
the  injury  or  death  of  man  or  of  bird  or  of  beast.  In 
a  society  where  this  injunction  was  obeyed,  no  trophies 
of  furs  or  feathers  from  any  slaughtered  creature 
would  be  seen  upon  the  person  of  human  beings. 
In  such  a  society,  human  beings  would  all  be 
human — that  is,  humane  beings — and  no  invidious 
distinctions  would  set  a  limit  to  the  scope  of  their 
humanity.  To  wear  on  one's  body  the  spoils  of 
massacred  creatures  would  be  to  stamp  oneself  a 
crude  barbarian,  a  being  from  the  outermost  fringes 
of  the  cultivated  world,  lacking  acquaintance  with 
even  the  simplest  elements  of  civilised  life.  The 
slaughter-house,  that  ghastly  ensign  of  utter 
disregard  for  others'  right  to  live,  would  also  dis 
appear  from  such  a  society,  for  none  would  care  to 
nourish  his  own  body  with  portions  of  the  body  of 
any  murdered  thing.  And  even  though  another's 
hand  did  the  actual  deed  of  killing,  none  for  that 
would  feel  that  his  guilt  was  any  the  less.  With 
men  thus  animated  by  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  living  beings  besides  those  of  their 
own  species,  we  human  beings  would  lose  our  present 
ill-repute  among  the  lower  creatures  for  the  cruellest, 
cunningest,  most  to  be  feared  of  all  creatures ;  and 
following  upon  this  happy  change,  who  knows  what 
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new  and  beautiful  relationships  might  not  spring  up 
between  us  and  our  humbler  brothers  of  the  dumb 
creation  ? 

This  attitude  of  sympathy  for  the  lower  creatures, 
however,  by  no  means  imports,  as  some  have  thought, 
a  lessened  regard  for  the  rights  of  human  life.  If  an 
observer  of  Right  Action  in  this  the  first  department 
of  the  same,  would  not  injure  or^slay  animal  or  bird 
on  man's  behalf,  neither  would  he  injure  or  slay 
or  cause  the  death  or  injury  of  man,  in  favour  of  any 
of  the  "  lower  "  creatures.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Buddhist  view  avoids  the  falseness  of  extremes. 
According  to  the  first  precept  of  Right  Action,  all 
life  is  sacred,  that  of  the  insect  no  less  than  that  of 
the  man — but  that  of  the  man  no  less  than  that  of 
the  insect.  No  Buddhist  could  be  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  denying  food  to  men  in  order  that  he 
might  give  it  to  beasts.  The  supreme  sanity  that  is 
the  constant  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Path  saves 
him  from  all  such  error. 

The  second  precept  of  Right  Action  is  directed 
against  stealing.  In  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Pali 
phrasing,  it  is  a  prescription  against  taking  things 
that  have  not  been  given,  an  injunction  that  is 
intended  to  cover  every  possible  method  whereby 
one  individual  might  obtain  possession  of  the  goods 
of  another  individual  without  that  other's  full  and 
free  consent.  It  is  thus  a  requisition  to  shun  the 
hurting  of  another  in  that  part  of  himself  which  is 
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his  possessions,  as  the  first  precept  of  Right  Action, 
among  other  things,  is  a  requisition  to  do  no  hurt  to 
one's  neighbour  in  that  part  of  himself  which  is  his 
private  person. 

Hurt  may  be  done  to  another  in  his  possessions  in 
quite  a  variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  done  by  the  sly 
stealth  of  the  hidden  thief,  or  by  the  compelling, 
violence  of  the  open  robber.  It  may  be  done  by 
fraud  and  deceit  in  trafficking,  or  by  the  hazard  of 
games  of  chance.  Each  of  these  is  a  means  of  obtain 
ing  possession  of  goods  or  its  token,  without  the 
unconstrained  consent  of  the  owner,  and  so  is 
a  breach  of  the  second  precept  of  Right  Action. 
Where  this  precept  was  fully  observed,  uprightness 
and  honesty  in  business  would  be  the  general  rule 
among  all  classes  of  merchants.  Man  would  be  able 
to  deal  with  man  with  unreserved  confidence,  and 
the  mutual  esteem  and  respect  that  come  of  un 
reserved  confidence.  None  would  seek  to  secure 
his  own  gain  by  compassing  the  loss  of  another  in 
any  underhand,  hidden  way.  Gambling  of  all  kinds 
would  also  be  unknown,  as  well  in  its  more  dissembled 
as  in  its  more  obvious  forms,  as  well  in  the  shape  of 
speculation  upon  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 
commodities,  as  in  the  form  of  a  wager  upon  the 
fortune  of  a  turned-up  card  or  the  halting-place  of  a 
whirling  wheel.  The  wild  feelings  and  passions 
such  hazards  arouse  in  men  would  all  be  absent,  and 
absent  also  would  be  the  many  deeds  of  wrong  to 
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others,  and  of  despair  for  oneself,  that  only  too  often 
follow  thereupon — to  the  no  small  gain  of  the  whole 
community.  The  bread  of  others  would  not  be  played 
with  and  withheld  from  them,  only  that  one's  own 
coffers  might  be  stored  with  gold.  And  no  ruined 
gamester  would  pass  to  shame  or  to  a  dishonoured 
grave  because  he  had  let  go  his  all  to  fill  with 
unearned  gains  the  pocket-book  of  a  fellow. 

The  third  of  the  Buddha's  precepts  of  Right  Action 
is  an  injunction  against  doing  sexual  wrong  to  fellow 
beings.  This  is  a  requisition  to  refrain  from  secretly 
leading  astray  another's  wife,  young  girls  under  the 
care  of  guardians,  or  brides  betrothed  to  another. 
It  is  a  prohibition  of  the  gratification  of  sexual 
appetite  by  force  or  violence  at  the  expense  of  any 
of  the  opposite  sex,  as  it  is  also  a  prohibition  of  such 
gratification  in  every  unnatural  way,  by  "  crimes 
against  nature  ". 

This  injunction  against  wrong  gratification  of 
sexual  appetite  is  in  effect  a  recognition  that  the 
rai.wn  d'etre  of  that  appetite  is  simply  and  solely  the 
continuation  of  the  species,  and  the  one  justification 
for  its  indulgence,  the  production  of  a  new  being. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  recognition  of  the  Tightness  of  the 
marriage  state.  The  fact  that  the  "  homeless  one," 
the  follower  of  the  Buddha  in  the  particular  mode 
of  life  lived  by  Him  after  He  had  attained  enlighten 
ment,  makes  promise  to  refrain  entirely  from  the 
sexual  act,  is  no  contradiction  of  this.  All  are  not 
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prepared  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Blessed  One.  All  have  not  attained  to  such 
convincing  vision  of  the  truth  of  His  Teaching 
regarding  the  im permanency,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
all  sentient  existence,  as  to  feel  the  urgent  necessity 
of  taking  such  steps,  adopting  such  a,  manner  of  life, 
as  will  bring  them  such  existence  by  the  speediest 
possible  means.  And  so  long  as  this  is  so,  so  long  as 
any  feel  no  such  necessity,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  reprehensible  in  their  gratifying  the  sexual,  like 
every  other  natural,  appetite  provided  only  they  do  so 
in  a  way  that  involves  no  harm  or  hurt  to  another  in 
feelings  or  in  person,  provided  thereby  they  do  no 
wrong  to  any  being,  living  or  yet  to  appear  among 
the  living,  as  consequence  of  their  deed.  But  for  the 
man  all  of  whose  ways  of  thinking  are  permeated  with 
the  Teaching  of  the  Buddha,  as  the  cloth  is  stained 
with  the  dye  in  the  dyer's  vat,  the  sexual  act  is  one 
he  feels  he  must  renounce,  for  it  is  for  him  an 
affirmation  of  the  very  contrary  of  that  Teaching. 
It  is  the  very  acme  of  the  affirmation  of  the  will 
to  live  in  its  most  intense  form,  instead  of  that 
affirmation  of  the  will  to  be  delivered  from  life, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  Buddha's  words  to 
men. 

The   final  precept  of  Right  Action  is  an  injunction 

to   abstain   from   the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.     So 

far    the  Buddha's  prescriptions  as  to  what  constitutes 

righteous    behaviour    differ    but  little  from  those  of 

I 
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every  other  teacher  of  men  who  makes  pretension  to 
inculcate  a  code  of  right  conduct ;  but  at  this  point 
the  Buddha  makes  a  decidedly  laudable  departure 
from  many  of  them,  including  that  taught  by  the 
founder  of  Christianity. 

It  is  undoubtedly  well  to  enjoin  men  to  abstain  from 
actions  so  hurtful  to  themselves  and  all  connected 
with  them,  as  are  killing  and  stealing  and  lascivious 
lawlessness;  but  there  is  a  very  serious  defect,  a 
defect  indeed  whereof  the  importance  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  in  any  system  claiming  to  instruct  men 
how  to  direct  their  lives  aright,  which  omits  to  tell 
them  totally  to  abstain  from  a  liquor  so  potent  as  to 
produce  shipwreck  of  mind  and  understanding  as  is 
alcohol ;  since,  through  the  simple  partaking  of  this 
noxious  drink,  men,  otherwise  kind  and  honest  and 
self-restrained,  become  liable  to  break  every  precept 
of  -right  conduct  upon  the  slightest  provocation — or 
upon  none.  Such  a  lamentable  omission  as  this  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  ethical  code  enunciated  by  the 
Buddha.  The  Awakened  One  recognised — as  who 
can  help  recognising  who  has  eyes  to  see  ? — that  in  a 
drink  possessed  of  such  baneful  power  to  darken  and 
confuse  all  human  faculty  of  apprehension  and  com 
prehension  as  alcohol,  there  lay  an  enemy  to  all 
righteous  ways  of  life,  against  which  His  followers 
must  be  put  on  their  guard  as  against  some  devouring 
flame  that  would  burn  up  in  them  all  right  action, 
indeed,  all  possibility  of  right  action. 
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Ultimately  Right  Action  is  of  the  mind  rather 
than  of  the  external  act.  Some  have  even  said  that 
Right  Action  is  all  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the  body  at 
all.  But  this  is  going  too  far.  Even  to  follow  a 
course  of  right  action  with  but  little  accompanying 
understanding  of  why  such  action  is  followed,  will 
produce  its  own  effect  as  physical  action,  as  a  bodily 
deed  ;  and  the  doer,  perceiving  that  effect,  however 
unreflecting  he  may  be,  must  come  at  length  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  reason  why  his  action  is  called  right ; 
he  will  come  to  see  that  its  results  are  beneficial  for 
himself  and  for  his  neighbours.  But  the  specially 
baneful  thing  about  alcohol  is  that,  whenever  it  is 
taken  into  the  body  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  to 
an  extent  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amount  taken, 
the  understanding  is  clouded  ;  and  even  though  the 
action  performed  may  happen  to  be  a  right  action,  it 
is  performed  without  the  full  degree  of  understanding 
that  ought  to  have  accompanied  it,  and  so  is  much  less 
effective  for  good  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
For  the  chief  good  that  follows  upon  right  action  of 
every  kind  is  not  merely  the  immediate  or  remoter 
pleasant  result  in  the  shape  of  circumstances  condu 
cive  to  comfort  or  happiness.  The  chief  good  that 
follows  upon  righteous  behaviour  lies  rather  in  the 
increased  degree  of  right  understanding  which  it 
makes  possible  to  every  one  who  observes  it.  But  in 
order  that  this  good  may  be  secured,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  deed  done  should  be  accompanied  by  a  clear 
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consciousness  of  its  being  done,  on  the  part  of  the 
doer.  To  whatever  extent  this  clear  consciousness  is 
absent,  to  that  extent  the  result  in  added  power  of 
Right  Understanding  will  also  be  wanting.  In  the 
man  who  has  taken  alcohol  into  his  system  in  any 
quantity  however  small,  this  clear  consciousness  of 
what  is  being  done  when  it  is  being  done  (called  in 
Pali  Sati),  is  clouded  over  in  corresponding  degree, 
and  so  he  misses  a  proportionate  measure  of  the  good 
that  ought  to  have  come  to  him  from  his  action  in  the 
shape  of  an  increased  access  of  Right  Understanding  ; 
while,  to  the  man  whose  brain  is  completely  soaked 
in  the  fumes  of  alcoholic  liquor,  there  is  no  clear  com 
prehension  of  what  is  done  present  at  all,  and  so  no 
increase  whatever  can  come  to  him  as  result  of  his 
action — if,  indeed,  in  his  senseless  condition,  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  not  to  commit  deeds  the  very  opposite  of 
right. 

Sammakammanta,  then,  Right  Action,  in  the 
Teaching  of  the  Buddha,  consists  in  the  shunning  of 
killing  and  stealing  and  lasciviotisness  and  drunken 
ness,  in  every  degree,  and  under  every  form.  And 
the  final  ground  for  obeying  its  injunctions  is  ever  and 
always  only  this — that  thereby  men  make  possible  for 
themselves  a  right  understanding  of  their  own  nature 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  in  ever  greater  and  greater  measure  as 
they  continue  to  obey  them.  As  they  continue  to  obey 
them,  be  it  repeated  ;  for  Right  Action  has  not  merely 
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to  be  talked  about ;  it  has  also  to  be  performed.  It 
is  in  the  practice  of  right  action  that  all  its  value 
lies ;  it  has  no  other  value.  Some  mysterious  virtue 
seems  to  reside  in  the  doing  of  a  deed  which  is  not  to 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way  than  by  doing  it.  One 
may  discuss  ethical  precepts  and  rules  of  conduct  as 
much  as  one  pleases,  but  no  amount  of  such  discussion 
will  bring  a  man  a  whit  more  near  to  real  Right 
Understanding  than  he  was  before  he  began  to  talk. 
But  only  let  him  begin  to  do  what  hitherto  he  has 
only  talked  about,  and  he  is  on  the  way  to  real  and 
certain  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  life.  Simply  to 
do  the  good  deed  has  a  wonderful  property  of  opening 
np  some  channel  of  understanding  within,  which 
reveals  to  us  the  meaning  of  many  things  in  a  way 
that  cogitation  and  consideration  alone,  however 
profound  and  sustained,  can  never  do. 

This  is  rather  a  disconcerting  fact  to  those  who 
would  have  everything  in  man's  life  proceed  upon  the 
lines  of  strict  logical  reasoning  — and  yet  it  is  a  fact. 
Life  laughs  at  logic  every  day.  It  would  seem  that 
logic — so  far  as  it  is  able  to  serve  at  all — is  meant  to 
be  life's  servant,  never  once  to  be  its  master.  It 
seems  designed  for  the  under,  not  for  the  upper, 
place;  and  to  be  dismissed,  superseded,  when  any 
thing  else  more  useful  offers  itself  in  its  place.  Such 
an  "  anything  else  "  is  to  be  found  in  a  species  of 
understanding  that  seems  to  be  beyond  the  under 
standing  of  the  brain.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
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necessarily  contradict  brain  understanding — by  this 
latter  term  being  meant  that  understanding  which 
depends  upon  the  carrying  out  of  logical  processes 
of  reasoning — but  it  seems  to  have  an  existence  to 
some  extent  independent  of  and  apart  from  it. 

Examples  of  such  understanding  will  readily  occur 
to  anyone  who  has  had  experience  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  It  is,  for  instance,  no  infrequent 
experience  in  the  life  of  the  laboratory  worker,  that 
laboriously  studying  the  information  given  in  a 
book  as  to  the  construction  of  some  little  piece  of 
needed  apparatus,  and  thoroughly  understanding 
all  that  the  book  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  he 
yet  finds  himself,  after  every  effort,  unable  to 
construct  the  said  piece  of  apparatus  properly,  and 
is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some  common  mechanic 
who  knows  little  of  what  is  written  in  the  book,  but 
setting  his  hands  to  the  needed  work,  carries  out 
successfully  what  the  theoretically  instructed  man 
had  tried  in  vain  to  do,  and  with  a  perfection  of 
neatness  in  the  finished  result  altogether  beyond 
the  latter's  powers.  Here  the  mere  practice 
of  the  hands  in  the  routine  of  the  workshop, 
confers  on  the  mechanic,  so  far  as  the  work  to 
be  done  is  concerned,  an  understanding  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  man  learned  only  in  the  kind  of  under 
standing  that  books  are  able  to  convey.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  understanding  displayed  by  the  workshop 
mechanic  stands  on  a  lower  plane,  is  of  an  inferior 
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order,  to  that  possessed  by  the  scientist  of  the  labor 
atory  ;  it  may  be  maintained  that  it  is  merely  an  un 
derstanding  of  the  hands  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  head,  and  so  from  a  general  standpoint  is  a  lower 
kind  of  understanding.  This  may  be  admitted ;  but 
the  point  is,  that  it  is  a  different  kind  of  understand 
ing  from  brain  understanding  and  yet,  for  the  work 
to  which  it  is  applied,  an  indubitably  superior  one. 

The  existence  of  a  similarly  superior  variety  of  un 
derstanding,  only  applied  to  life  as  a  whole  instead  of 
to  one  of  its  petty  details,  is  the  fundamental  postulate 
underlying  all  Buddhist  practice  of  Right  Action. 
The  unfortunate  thing  from  some  points  of  view — 
from  that  of  the  devotee  of  mental  concepts,  among 
others — is  that  this  kind  of  understanding  seems  to 
defy  all  exact  definition  or  description.  In  the  case 
instanced  of  the  workshop-trained  mechanic  we  might, 
at  a  hazard,  define  the  understanding  there  displayed 
as  an  understanding  resident  in  the  nerve-centres  of 
the  hands  and  arms  and  eyes  of  the  mechanic  as  apart 
from  his  brain ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fitting 
designation  for  the  kind  of  understanding  that  comes 
to  the  man  who  makes  of  the  world  itself  his  workshop, 
and  in  the  common  life  of  the  world  finds  the  means 
he  requires  to  train  himself  up  to  it  in  the  constant 
practice  of  Right  Action.  This  kind  of  understand 
ing  absolutely  refuses  to  be  formulated  in  any  terms 
comprehensible  to  reason  and  logic.  Not  a  product 
of  reason,  it  cannot  ever  be  made  wholly  clear  to  reason. 
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We  may  seek  to  give  it  a  name,  and  call  it  super- 
thought,  super-intellection,  super-anything  we  like  ; 
but  however  unsatisfactory  and  lacking  in  definite 
content  all  such  names  may  be,  the  thing  they  are 
intended  to  indicate  remains  a  fact.  Impossible  of 
clear  definition,  this  understanding  is  yet  not  impos 
sible  to  obtain,  for  little  by  little,  in  a  degree  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  faithfulness  of  his  practice,  it 
becomes  the  assured  possession  of  the  man  who,  with 
ever-present  clear  consciousness  of  all  that  he  does, 
exercises  himself  in  the  practice  of  Right  Action. 
The  absence  of  a  clean-cut  logical  demonstration  of  its 
nature  matters  little,  "  for  nothing  worthy  proving 
can  be  proven — nor  yet  disproven  " — that  is,  so  far  as 
logical  proofs  are  concerned.  As  for  the  practical 
proof,  the  opportunity  to  obtain  this  is  open  to  all.  By 
each  man,  for  himself,  it  is  to  be  obtained  through 
the  faithful  continued  practice  of  Sammakamnianta, 
Eight  Action. 


CHAPTER  V 
RIGHT  LIVELIHOOD 

To  the  vast  majority  of  householders  the  world 
over,  of  any  religion  or  of  none,  the  prosaic  business 
of  earning  a  livelihood  is  perforce  the  most  prominent 
business  of  their  lives.  Other  pursuits  they  may  have, 
but  these  take  only  second  place  to  this  ;  they  are  to 
be  attended  to  only  in  what  time  may  be  to  spare 
from  this,  the  main  pursuit.  It  might  indeed  quite 
plausibly  be  maintained  that  men's  material  achieve 
ments  are  all  due  to  nothing  else  but  the  pressure  put 
upon  them  by  this  all-important  task  of  meeting 
material  needs,  in  a  world  where  the  means  to  meet 
them  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  from  the  skies.  Day 
by  day,  man  has  to  go  forth  to  office  and  workshop,, 
field  and  forest  and  mine,  or  out  upon  river  and  sear 
for  the  one  purpose  of  finding  there  what  will  meet 
the  material  necessities  of  self  and  wife  and  children, 
and  in  this  search  has  made  nearly  all  the  progress  he 
has  achieved  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  of  matter 
and  force  about  him. 
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In  the  legitimate  occupation  of  earning  a  livelihood 
thus  thrust  upon  him,  how  shall  the  householder  know 
how  to  direct  his  activity  aright  ?  As  a  man  living 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  world,  he  cannot  but  hold 
himself  to  "  the  shall  and  shalt  not  of  the  lower 
morality,"  as  a  certain  Sutta  calls  it.  He  still  must 
be  subject  to  the  prescriptions  of  that  morality,  still 
must  conform  his  conduct  to  its  requirements.  What 
then  are  the  requirements  of  that  morality  in  this 
domain  ?  What  are  the  injunctions  of  the  Buddha  as 
to  the  right  way  in  which  a  follower  of  His  may  earn 
his  livelihood  ? 

As  we  might  expect,  the  Buddha's  injunctions  to 
His  followers  as  to  the  right  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  can  be  summed  up  in  this  one  prescrip 
tion  :  that  they  should  earn  their  living  only  in  such 
ways  as  do  not  involve  injury  or  death  to  any  living 
being,  without  distinction  made  between  human  and 
non-human  beings. 

The  prescription  contains  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
Buddhist  Right  Livelihood  but,  going  more  into 
detail,  it  is  forbidden  to  the  follower  of  the  Buddha  to 
earn  his  living  by  the  trade  of  killing  his  fellow-man 
in  what  is  called  war  ;  he  is  forbidden  to  follow  the 
profession  of  soldier.  Such  a  prohibition  naturally 
follows  from  the  first  precept  of  right  Action  which 
is  an  injunction  against  every  form  of  taking  life, 
without  any  exception.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
shuffling  or  evasion  with  regard  to  this  precept,  at 
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least  as  set  forth  by  the  Buddha.  By  no  art  or 
subterfuge  is  it  possible  to  get  the  countenance  of  the 
Buddha's  word  for  the  act  of  maiming1  and  slaughter 
ing  human  beings.  The  fact  that  in  war  a  man  kills 
to  order,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of  any  personal 
grudge  or  hate,  does  not  affect  this  prohibition  in  the 
least.  Killing  remains  killing,  no  matter  how  or 
under  what  circumstances  it  is  done.  The  soldier's 
profession,  stripped  of  all  the  dazzling  trappings, 
material  and  mental,  with  which  men  are  wont  to 
drape  it,  is  one  of  killing,  and  so  utterly  and  entirely 
condemnable,  beyond  any  appeal.  And  though 
Buddhists  may  be,  and  at  times  indeed  have  been,  so 
far  forgetful  of  their  Teacher's  injunctions  in  this 
regard  as  to  take  up  arms  for  the  slaughter  of 
fellow-men,  they  could  not  be,  and  never  have  been, 
so  deficient  in  all  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  to 
invoke  the  approval  of  that  Teacher  for  their  deeds  of 
blood. 

By  the  rule  of  Right  Livelihood  it  is  also  forbidden 
the  follower  of  the  Buddha  to  earn  his  living  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  lethal  weapons,  or  by  any 
thing  that  has  to  do  with  their  manufacture  and  sale. 
By  dealing  in  implements  of  hurt  and  death,  even 
though  he  himself  may  not  use  them,  a  man  becomes 
an  accessory  in  the  deeds  of  those  who  do,  and  incurs 
a  due  share  of  responsibility  for  the  evil  consequences 
that  follow  upon  such  deeds.  To  be  sure,  such 
responsibility  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  man  who 
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actually  does  the  deed  of  killing.  But  the  maker  of 
instruments  expressly  designed  for  the  taking  of  life, 
the  dealer  in  swords  and  bayonets,  bombshells  and 
cannon,  cannot  be  absolved  of  his  share  in  the  evil 
results  of  the  uses  to  which  such  things  are  put.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  maker  of  poisons  and  the  dealer 
in  them.  These — more  especially  in  the  Bast — are  an 
oft-used  means  of  procuring  the  death  of  beings, 
where  the  would-be  murderer,  for  whatever  reason, 
shrinks  from  the  open  method  of  bullet  or  dagger. 
Whoever,  by  providing  such  means  of  compassing 
the  death  of  living  beings,  makes  possible  their 
death  by  these  means,  to  that  extent  is  participator 
in  the  death-bringing  deed.  Hence,  under  the  rule 
of  Right  Livelihood,  all  dealing  in  poisons  is  forbidden 
the  follower  of  the  Buddha. 

The  rule  of  Right  Livelihood  also  forbids  the 
Buddhist  to  take  any  part  in  the  flesh  of  slaughtered 
animals.  No  Buddhist  can  be  a  slaughterer  in  a 
slaughter-house,  nor  keep  any  kind  of  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  portions  of  the  carcases  of  slaughtered 
animals.  Neither  can  he  be  a  hunter,  with  death- 
dealing  weapons  or  by  means  of  snares  or  pits  or  nets 
compassing  the  death  of  living  creatures.  Here, 
again,  killing  remains  just  killing,  the  nature  of 
the  creature  killed  making  no  difference  whatever. 
Such  a  manner  of  earning  a  living  is  only  for  those 
who  have  never  heard,  or,  hearing,  give  no  heed  to 
the  Buddha's  Teaching  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness 
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toward  all  that  lives  ;  it  is  not  for  those  who  have 
heard  and  fain  would  heed  that  Teaching.  And  those 
who  supply  the  means  by  which  living  creatures  of 
the  brute  creation  are  brought  to  death,  are  sharers 
in  the  guilt  of  their  death.  The  making  of  springs, 
snares,  rifles,  and  so  forth,  designed  for  the  capture 
or  death  of  any  wild  thing,  is  classed  as  a  wrong  way 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  so  forbidden  the  follower 
of  the  Lord  of  Compassion.  Equally  the  Buddhist 
may  not  make  his  living  by  the  capture  or  sale  of  the 
denizens  of  the  watery  element.  The  right  of  these 
creatures  to  live  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  creatures 
of  forest  and  field,  and  the  craft  of  the  fisherman, 
therefore,  is  equally  prohibited  along  with  that  of  the 
hunter,  as  a  wrong  and  not  a  right  way  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  It  is  likewise  a  wrong  way  of  earning  a 
living  to  do  so  by  supplying,  or  having  anything 
to  do  with  supplying,  the  fisherman  with  the 
nets  or  hooks  he  requires  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
death-dealing  occupation.  To  provide  or  help  to 
provide  him  with  these  is,  by  so  much,  to  be  a 
partaker  in  the  forbidden  work  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

By  the  rule  of  Right  Livelihood,  it  is  also  forbidden 
to  earn  one's  living  by  the  capture  and  imprisonment 
of  bird  or  beast  or  any  living  thing  at  all.  To  the 
wild,  free  creatures  of  air  and  earth,  liberty  is  well- 
nigh  the  same  thing  as  life.  To  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty  is  to  subject  them  to  a  pain  and  suffering 
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which  is  not  the  less,  but  rather  the  more,  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  spun  out  through  many  long  and  weary 
years.  The  caged  lark  vainly  beating  its  little  brown 
breast  against  the  wires  of  its  narrow  prison,  the 
restless  lion  wretchedly  pacing  back  and  forth  behind 
the  iron  bars  that  stand  between  it  and  sweet  liberty, 
in  their  silent  misery  are  a  standing,  endlessly 
clamant  accusation  of  those  who  have  brought  them 
into  their  cruel  bondage.  These  creatures  too,  as 
well  as  man,  have  the  right  to  a  happy  and  unfettered 
existence ;  hence  no  true  follower  of  the  Buddha  can 
support  his  own  life  at  the  cost  of  the  constant 
suffering  and  misery  of  even  the  least  of  them.  He 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  traffic  in  imprisoned 
bird  or  beast. 

Still  less  may  the  follower  of  the  Buddha  earn  his 
living  by  any  form  of  trading  or  trafficking  in  human 
beings,  whether  male  or  female.  He  may  not  deal 
in  male  slaves,  depriving  human  beings  of  their 
personal  liberty,  and  disposing  of  their  persons  or 
labour  for  his  own  private  profit  and  advantage  with 
out  any  regard  to  their  will  or  desire.  Such  a  wrong 
against  living  beings  is  only  second  in  seriousness  to 
that  of  taking  their  life.  Neither  may  a  Buddhist  be 
a  dealer  in  female  slaves  nor  engage  in  any  of  the 
kinds  of  traffic  which  usually  accompany  such  dealing, 
or  follow  in  its  train.  He  may  not  be  a  pander  or 
procurer  or  brothel-keeper,  or  assist  in  any  degree  or 
capacity  in  any  such  business. 
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The  rule  of  Right  Livelihood  which  requires  the 
householder  to  earn  his  living  in  ways  involving  no 
hurt  to  others,  also  forbids  him  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale,  or  in  any  business  connected 
with  the  manufacture  or  sale,  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  one  most  characteristic  thing  about  man  is  his 
mind.  It  is  his  possession  of  mind  that  makes  man 
to  be  man,  and  gives  him  his  pre-eminence  over  other 
beings  that  do  not  possess  it  in  such  superlative 
degree.  Whatever  hurts  man  in  his  mind,  conse 
quently,  hurts  him  in  that  which  is  most  intimately 
himself.  And  this  is  precisely  what  intoxicating 
liquor  does,  and  does  so  effectively  that,  while 
under  its  influence,  a  man  for  the  time  being  is 
not  a  man,  but  something  from  which  the  manlike 
quality  of  right  reason  has  been  expelled,  and  only  a 
very  inferior  Hnd  of  brute  left  in  its  place.  To  earn 
one's  living  as  an  agent,  however  remote  and  indirect, 
in  providing  men  with  the  means  whereby  they  are 
able  to  work  themselves  such  woeful  hurt  as  this,  is 
to  earn  one's  living  in  a  way  that  is  indisputably 
wrong. 

What  has  been  said  about  intoxicating  liquor, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  narcotic  and  stimulating 
drugs — to  any  kind  of  drug  that  interferes  with,  or 
falsifies,  the  normal  action  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
system.  Under  this  heading  come  opium,  hashish, 
cocaine  and  all  drugs  of  like  or  allied  nature.  These, 
ultimately,  are  no  less  harmful  in  their  action  on  the 
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mind  than  are  intoxicating  liquors.  Hence,  every 
kind  of  traffic  in  them  also  is  strictly  forbidden  the 
man  who  would  wish  to  earn  his  living  only  in  ways 
that  are  right. 

To  sum  up  all  in  one  phrase  :  it  is  required  of  the 
Buddhist  householder  that  he  shall  earn  his  living 
only  in  such  ways  as  will  entail  no  evil — that  is  to 
say,  no  pain-producing  consequences  to  anyone — to 
himself  or  to  others.  He  is  to  earn  his  living  only 
by  work  that  does  nothing  to  promote  or  increase,  in 
oneself  or  others,  such  "  unskilful  "  actions  as  killing, 
stealing,  lustful  violence  or  inducement,  or  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drinks  or  stupefying  drugs.  Whoever 
while  engaging  in  the  necessary  and  legitimate 
business  of  earning  his  living  in  the  everyday  work 
of  the  world,  carefully  avoids  doing  anything  that 
could  in  any  way  make  for  such  "  unskilful  "  actions 
— he  is  fulfilling  the  prescriptions  of  that  member  of 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  which  is  called  Right 
Livelihood. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  wherever  men  in  any 
large  numbers  follow  such  rules  of  life  as  are  here 
laid  down  under  the  name  of  Right  Livelihood,  there 
will  arise  among  them  a  form  of  Community  or  State 
differing  very  considerably  from  most  Communities 
and  States  in  existence  to-day,  at  least  in  Western 
countries.  The  difference,  indeed,  is  likely  to  be  so 
great  as  actually  to  necessitate  the  disappearance  of 
much  that  seems  to  us  essential  to  the  very  existence 
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of  a  State,  and  the  arising  in  its  place  of  modes  of  life 
and  manners  constituting  in  their  entirety  the  coming 
to  be  of  a  State  of  another  order  altogether. 

All  our  modern  European  States,  or  nearly  all  of 
them,  exist  in  a  condition  of  watchful,  apprehensive 
jealousy,  one  of  the  other,  where  their  attitude  is  not, 
indeed,  one  of  direct,  even  if  unexpressed,  antagonism. 
Even  when  one  State,  for  the  moment,  happens  to  look 
upon  some  other  of  its  sister  States  as  more  or  less  its 
friend,  it  yet  does  so  with  a  keen  eye  always  to  the 
possibility  of  that  State  one  day  becoming  its  enemy  ; 
and  does  not  fail  in  secret  to  take  measures 
accordingly.  Nearly  all  States  the  world  over  in 
fact,  reproduce  and  perpetuate  to-day  a  condition  of 
things  which  in  the  old,  unhappy,  far-off  times  was  the 
universally  prevailing  condition  between  individuals. 
As  in  those  days  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
fellow  man's,  each  being  continually  on  the  alert  to 
take  from  that  fellow  man  something  belonging  to  him, 
killing  him,  if  necessary,  as  part  of  the  undertaking, 
and  complementary-wise,  being  always  on  the  watch 
to  prevent  that  fellow  man  from  taking  from  him 
something  that  belonged  to  himself,  being  again 
prepared  to  kill  in  that  work  of  prevention  ;  so,  to-day, 
those  bodies  of  men,  called  nations,  perpetually  watch 
one  another  for  the  opportunity  to  steal  from  each 
other  or  to  prevent  others  from  stealing  from  them, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  most  effectually,  keep  in 
constant  readiness  large  numbers  of  the  members  of 
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their  several  communities  specially  trained  and 
equipped  for  this  work,  to  that  end  being  provided 
with  death-dealing  weapons  of  the  most  destructive 
kind,  and  educated  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  same. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if,  in  any  of  these  States,  the 
particular  members  who  have  been  selected  to  form 
the  force  whereby  the  theft  of  the  property  of  other 
nations  is  meant  to  be  effected,  were  all  with  one 
accord  to  refuse  to  perform  any  such  service,  as  being 
a  wrong  and  not  a  right  way  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
it  would  entail  most  important  consequences  to  the 
State  to  which  they  belonged.  Such  a  State,  for 
instance,  would  not  only  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to 
rob  other  States  of  their  possessions,  but — much  more 
serious  consequence — would  no  longer  be  able  to 
defend  itself  from  being  robbed  of  its  own  possessions 
by  any  neighbouring  State  bent  upon  such  robbery, 
and  possessed  of  the  full  force  needed  to  carry  it  out. 
If,  however,  all  States  were  in  a  similar  predicament, 
if  no  State  anywhere  within  its  borders  could  find  those 
willing  to  engage  in  the  work — to  call  it  work  ! — of 
plundering  other  peoples,  or  of  protecting  those  who 
did  the  actual  plundering  but,  contrariwise,  found  all 
its  citizens  actually  opposed  to  such  a  breach  of  Right 
Action  on  the  part  of  the  collective  body  to  which 
they  belonged,  that  moment  a  new  era  would 
begin  for  all  peoples  and  States.  It  would  be  as 
superior  in  its  advantages  over  those  eras  of  national 
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suspicion  and  hatred  that  hitherto  have  darkened  the 
history  of  the  world,  as  our  present  era  of  ordered 
and  regulated  conduct  between  the  different  individuals 
within  the  bounds  of  a  State,  is  superior  to  the  old 
days  of  individual  lawlessness  when  every  man  took 
who  had  the  power  to  take,  and  those  only  kept  who 
could.  And  this  step  forward  in  the  history  of  man, 
this  happy  change  from  savagery  to  civilisation  in  the 
attitude  of  nations  towards  one  another,  would  take 
place,  would  be  bound  to  take  place,  through  the 
simple  acceptance  on  the  part  of  all  men  of  that 
element  of  Buddhist  Right  Livelihood,  which  means 
refusal  to  earn  one's  livelihood  by  the  trade  of 
killing  one's  fellow  men  of  another  nation  under  the 
guise  of  "soldier7*. 

In  some  quarters  the  fear  is  frequently  expressed 
that  this  change  may  not  be  as  entirely  beneficent  as 
on  the  surface  it  would  appear  to  be.  It  is  asked, 
will  not  such  a  change  as  this  bring  about  the  certain 
degeneration  of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  takes 
place  ?  Will  not  the  disappearance  of  the  soldier, 
the  man  who  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  for  the  sake 
of  the  fatherland,  import  fche  eventual  loss  of  a 
nation's  vigour  and  valour  and  its  ultimate  lapse  into 
weakness  and  effeminacy  ? 

The  mere  fact  that  such  a  question  should  be 
possible,  is  only  one  more  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  old  habit  has  power  to  blind  men's 
eyes  to  simple  reason  and  common  sense.  It  is 
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supposed  that  men,  after  all  these  millenniums  of 
evolution,  are  still  such  creatures  that  the  work  which 
can  most  fitly  show  forth  their  characteristic  qualities 
and  give  them  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
development,  is  the  work  of  dealing  out  destruction 
and  death.  The  contention  would  seem  to  be  that, 
even  in  these  late  days,  the  nature  of  man  is  still  so 
akin  to  that  of  the  wolf  and  the  tiger,  that  he  can 
only  develop  his  powers,  and  maintain  them  in  fullest 
efficiency,  by  activities  allied  to  those  of  beasts  of 
prey.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  such  a 
contention  seriously.  It  were  too  black  a  libel  on 
the  human  race  even  to  hint  at  taking  it  seriously. 
The  powers  and  qualities  of  man  are  far  other  than 
those  of  wolf  and  tiger,  and  to  be  developed  in  far 
other  ways  than  the  ways  of  slaughter  and  rapine. 

Even  though  men  did  abandon  forever  the  trade  of 
killing  their  fellow-men  in  war,  they  need  not  there 
fore  lose  all  manly  virtue,  all  power  to  face  disaster 
and  death  with  courage  and  fortitude.  Whatever 
noble  qualities  formerly  may  have  found  expression 
in  the  profitless  work  of  taking  life  might  much  more 
sensibly  and  rationally-  be  exercised  in  the  work  of 
saving  it.  "We  admire  the  soldier,"  one  has  said, 
"not  because  he  goes  out  to  kill,  but  to  be  killed." 
Quite  true  :  but  he  would  be  equally  as  worthy  of  our 
admiration  did  he  go  out  to  die  in  saving  life  instead 
of  in  destroying  it.  Is  not  that  man  more,  and  not 
less,  worthy  of  our  praise  and  plaudits  who  faces 
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death  in  the  attempt  to  save  endangered  lives  in 
burning  building  or  on  sinking  ship,  than  he  who  con 
fronts  the  prospect  of  'wounds  and  death  in  the 
ghastly,  insane  work  of  trying  to  inflict  wounds  and 
death  on  fellow-men  ?  Every  particle  of  the  bravery 
and  heroism  that  has  hitherto  found  its  field  of 
exercise  on  battle-fields  in  senseless  \varwith  manhim- 
self,  would  find  as  ample  a  field  for  its  exercise  and 
development,  one  immeasurably  saner  and  nobler,  in  a 
war  with  the  enemies  of  mankind,  fire  and  flood  and 
other  kindred  dangers. 

If  there  is  any  danger  that  through  the  abandon 
ment  of  the  soldier's  trade,  the  youth  of  a  nation, 
hitherto  trained  in  that  form  of  discipline,  may  lose 
their  virility  and  manliness,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  being  drafted  into  Fire-Brigades,  Lifeboat 
Crews,  and  Mine  Life-rescue  Corps,  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  that  now  attach  to  military 
service.  In  these  life-saving  services  they  would  find 
ample  opportunity  for  the  display  and  further  devel 
opment  of  every  manly  quality  they  may  possess,  and 
find  it  in  a  work  far  more  befitting  their  status  as 
human  beings.  Such  is  one  way,  at  least,  in  which  a 
nation's  youth  might  be  trained  in  disciplined  self- 
sacrifice  and  manly  virtue,  without  having  to  resort 
to  the  more  than  questionable  training  of  the  man- 
killing  trade.  Such  would  be  the  way  that  at  once 
would  commend  itself  as  the  only  rational  way  in  a 
country  where  the  Buddha's  teaching  as  to  Right 
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Livelihood  was  unquestioningly  heeded  and  acted 
upon.  In  such  a  country  the  \iie-saving  corps,  on 
land  or  sea  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  quite  simply 
and  naturally  would  take  the  place  of  our  present  life- 
taking  corps,  and  provide  the  youth  of  the  community 
with  a  training  and  discipline  no  whit  less  sound  and 
valuable  than  that  afforded  by  the  latter,  and  one 
beyond  all  comparison  more  worthy  of  men  possessed 
of  brains  to  think  and  hearts  to  feel.  And  so  war 
and  all  the  waste  and  wickedness  of  it  might  be 
banished  for  ever  without  the  least  cause  for  regret 
at  its  final  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  human  life. 

But  not  less  potent  to  bring  to  an  end  the  anomaly 
and  anachronism  of  war  than  the  refusal  of  all  men 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  killing,  on  any  pretext, 
would  be  their  absolute  refusal  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  arms  or  any 
of  the  other  munitions  of  war;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  men  could  not  take  one  another's 
lives  wholesale  did  they  not  possess  the  instruments 
wherewith  to  do  it.  Again,  the  acceptance  in  practice 
of  this  rule  of  Right  Livelihood  by  large  numbers  of 
men  in  any  western  country  to-day  would  necessarily 
involve  a  considerable  change  in  the  internal  eco 
nomy  of  that  country  ;  but  it  can  safely  be  said  that  it 
would  be  a  change  that  would  ultimately  be  all  for 
the  better  and  never  once  for  the  worse. 

Owing  to  the  present  prevailing  belief  that  it  is 
necessary  always  to  be  prepared  to  hurt  and  kill  the 
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men  of  another  nationality  than  one's  own,  a  serious 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  men  of  each  country 
is  taken  from  them  in  order  to  pay  for  the  prepara 
tions  needed  for  this  work  of  hurting  and  killing. 
The  money  so  taken  is  poured,  as  it  were,  into  a 
closed  channel,  and  goes  no  further  to  carrjr  on  the 
fertilising  work  which,  as  the  material  blood  of  com 
munity  life,  money  ought  to  perform  as  it  circulates 
through  the  body  politic.  The  huge  sums  spent  on 
armaments  and  implements  of  war  bring  no  real 
return,  but  thereby  are  blocked  of  all  further  utility, 
buried  as  they  are  in  huge  structures  of  steel  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  serve  as  instruments  of  destruction, 
and  whose  only  likely  end  is,  some  day,  to  sink  all 
their  costly  bulk  out  of  sight  for  ever  in  fathoms  of 
salt  water. 

Again,  there  is  no  real  ground  for  fearing  any  per 
manently  untoward  result  were  all  this  vast  and 
profitless  expenditure  brought  to  an  immediate  end. 
To  be  sure,  those  at  present  employed  in  the  construc 
tion  of  all  the  varied  machinery  of  war,  by  such  a 
change  would  find  themselves  thrown  out  of  employ 
ment  until  such  time  as  they  could  find  other  work 
for  their  hands.  But  the  sums  saved  by  ceasing  to 
manufacture  war  materials  would  not  disappear  into 
nothing;  they  would  only  become  available  for  use 
in  other  and  infinitely  more  profitable  ways,  and,  in 
these  new  channels  of  expenditure,  would  again 
provide  work  whereby  those  in  need  might  earn  their 
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daily  bread.  The  millions  of  pounds  now  expended 
on  preparations  for  war  and  allied  ends,  might  be 
expended  in  dozens  of  ways,  any  one  of  them  more 
profitable  and  beneficial  to  the  State  than  the  present 
use  that  is  made  of  them. 

There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  that  so  well  indicates 
the  progress  of  a  community  as  the  state  of  its  com 
munications,  of  its  roads  whether  of  earth  or  steel — 
its  highways  and  its  railways.  The  difference  between 
a  civilised  and  uncivilised  community  is  very  largely 
just  the  difference  between  cheap,  easy,  and  abundant 
means  of  communication,  and  dear,  difficult  and 
scanty  means  to  that  end.  Here,  in  the  improvement 
of  its  roads,  the  money  now  wasted  on  war-ships  and 
monstrous  cannon  by  many  a  nation,  could  be  spent 
in  a  way  that,  instead  of  being  a  dead  loss  of  wealth 
to  the  community,  would  call  into  existence  what 
would  speedily  prove  a  source  of  new  wealth  to  it. 
Two  million  pounds  spent  on  roads  would  give  em 
ployment  to  idle  hands  equally  as  well  as  two  million 
pounds  spent  on  a  war-ship,  or  on  a  park  instead  of 
new  and  deadly  artillery,  and  the  thing  created  would 
remain  in  existence  as  a  work  of  permanent  utility 
to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Another  reliable  measure  of  a  community's  pro 
gress  is  to  be  found  in  the  level  of  knowledge 
attained  to  by  the  averge  of  its  members.  This  is  a 
matter  that  could  be  attended  to,  and  considerably 
improved  by,  almost  any  nation  in  Europe  at  the 
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present  day  without  the  addition  of  a  single  penny  to 
the  expenditure  of  its  public  money.  It  would  only 
need  that  the  money  annually  spent  on  the  building 
of  new  warships  and  the  furnishing  of  fresh  battal- 
jons  should  be  spent  instead  in  the  building  of  new 
schools,  and  in  providing  improved  means  of  instruc 
tion  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  training  the 
brains  of  its  youthful  members  to  greater  efficiency 
and  their  hands  to  greater  skill,  the  community  in  no 
long  time  would  bring  about  such  an  increase  in  its 
general  well-being  as  could  never  possibly  be  reached 
by  its  being  able  to  say  that  this  year  it  owned  so 
many  more  engines  of  destruction  than  it  did  last 
year. 

But  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  a  community  could  spend  its  wealth 
more  sensibly,  rationally,  and  profitably  than  on  the 
means  of  doing  hurt  to  a  neighbouring  community. 
The  adoption  of  any  of  such  improved  ways  of  using 
its  wealth,  far  from  connoting  the  decay  of  State  life, 
would  rather  import  its  strengthening  and  consoli 
dation,  for  nothing  binds  men  together  in  a  corporate 
body  so  much  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  weal 
secured  and  maintained  by  the  common  exertions  of 
all.  No  State  can  rightly  claim  to  be  civilised  which 
year  after  year  goes  on  expending  a  large  proportion 
of  its  members'  time  and  means  in  channels  that 
bring  it  absolutely  no  profit — upon  machinery  of 
pure  destruction,  not  of  construction.  A  State  more 
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truly  civilised  than  any  at  present  existing  would 
come  into  being  the  moment  all  its  members  adopted 
that  constituent  of  Buddhist  Right  Livelihood  which 
is  abstention  from  all  share  either  in  the  use  or  the 
production  of  implements  for  the  destruction  of 
human  life. 

And  there  is  another  rule  of  Right  Livelihood 
which,  adhered  to  by  all  the  members  of  any  com 
munity,  would  work  an  equally  extensive  and  benefi 
cent  change  in  that  community,  imparting  to  it  a 
salutary  and  powerful  impulse  in  the  direction  of  pro 
gress  and  prosperity.  Were  all  the  citizens  of  any 
State  rigorously  to  withhold  from  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  what  a  welcome  revolution  would  be  produced 
in  their  country  by  the  observance  of  this  one  alone 
of  the  rules  of  Right  Livelihood  !  Every  year  in  every 
country  of  the  West,  thousands  of  unhappy  wretches 
commit  offences  of  every  kind  against  the  common 
weal — offences  they  would  never  have  thought  of 
committing  but  for  the  enemy  that,  put  into  their 
mouths,  stole  away  their  brains  and  bereft  them  of 
all  power  of  right  reason.  To  arrest  these  victims  of 
the  demoralising  power  of  alcohol,  every  year  large 
sums  are  paid  in  salaries  to  hosts  of  policemen.  To 
appraise  their  guilt  rightly  and  award  the  punish 
ment  due,  other  large  sums  have  to  be  paid  in  salaries 
to  judges.  Thousands  of  pounds  more  are  wanted  to 
pay  the  warders  and  jailers  who  keep  watch  over  the 
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imprisoned  victim  of  alcohol  while  he  expiates  his 
offence.  And  thousands  more  are  needed  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  in  which  to  confine  the 
ever-increasing  army  of  misdemeanants.  This  utterly 
unremunerative  expenditure  would  all  be  saved  in  a 
community  whose  members  universally  refused  to 
earn  their  living  in  any  way  that  had  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  alcohol.  For  while  it  is  true 
that  if  men  desperately  want  alcoholic  liquors,  they 
will  get  them  one  way  or  another;  it  is  also  true  that 
where  the  opportunities  to  obtain  such  liquors  are 
few,  there  is  considerably  less  consumption  of  the 
same — consequently  less  of  the  results  that  follow 
upon  such  consumption. 

It  is  well  known  that  hospitals,  asylums,  and  homes 
for  the  care  of  all  sorts  of  hereditary  inefficients  and1 
incapables,  are  largely  filled  with  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  man  who  has  poisoned  his  system 
with  alcohol.  The  host  of  paralytics,  epileptics,  idiotsr 
and  insane,  who  at  present  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  community,  in  a  very  few  generations  would 
be  considerably  less  in  number  in  a  community  where 
alcoholic  liquor  was  unobtainable  ;  and  the  sums  now 
spent  on  their  upkeep — another  absolutely  unremuner 
ative  expenditure  —  would  be  set  free  for  other  and 
more  profitable  uses.  And  the  poor  drunkard  himself, 
from  being  the  burden  he  now  is  upon  the  community 
so  unfortunate  as  to  own  him  for  one  of  its  members, 
would  become  instead  a  valuable  contributor  to  its 
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material  well-being.  The  amount  of  ability,  talent, 
and  even  genius,  to-day  drowned  in  the  wine-cup  and 
the  brandy-glass,  and  lost  to  every  community  where 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  prevalent,  is 
incalculable,  and  not  any  the  less  serious  because  we 
have  no  available  means  of  gauging  its  exact  amount ; 
for  it  is  precisely  upon  the  finest  and  most  delicately 
adjusted  brains  that  alcohol  produces  its  most. damag 
ing  effects.  All  this  human  excellence  and  what  it 
might  work  for  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
would  be  saved  and  made  profitable  as  soon  as  the 
community  made  up  its  mind  to  banish  intoxicants 
completely  from  its  midst. 

Right  Livelihood  is  thus  seen  to  make  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  trio  of  the  members  of  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  which  applies  more  especially  to  the 
householder  and  his  conduct  in  life.  It  rounds  off 
and  makes  complete  the  set  of  injunctions,  following 
which  faithfully,  the  man  of  the  home  will  be  living 
the  sane,  the  wholesome,  the  right  life,  profitable 
to  himself  and  to  all  he  has  to  do  with,  profit 
able  to  the  family  dependent  upon  him,  and 
profitable  to  the  State  that  is  fortunate  enough 
to  number  him  among  its  citizens.  Wherever,  in 
speech,  men  are  truthful  and  kindly  and  court 
eous;  in  action,  refrain  from  killing  and  thieving 
and  lustful  lawlessness  and  the  partaking  of 
intoxicating  liquors  or  stupefying  drugs ;  and  crown 
this  practice  of  right  behaviour  by  the  practice  of 
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Right  Livelihood,  by  refusing  to  earn  their  living  in 
any  way  that  conceivably  could  work  harm  to  any 
living  being — there  individual,  family  and  State,  all 
alike  will  find  themselves  established  upon  that  best 
and  surest  of  foundations,  the  foundation,  namely,  of 
peace  and  justice  for  all  alive,  the  foundation  of  a 
truly  civilised  life,  a  genuine  civilisation,  what  alone 
is  truly  worthy  the  name  of  civilisation. 


CHAPTER  VI 
RIGHT  ENDEAVOUR 

MARK  TWAIN  somewhere  tells  the  story  of  a  wretched 
prisoner  who  through  many  long  and  weary  years 
languished  on  the  floor  of  a  dark  and  dismal  dungeon. 
At  last,  one  day — so  the  narrator  says — a  happy 
thought  occurred  to  the  man.  He  got  up,  went  to 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  walked  out ! 

The  tale  is  told  as  a  jest,  but  if,  instead  of  merely 
wishing  to  make  his  reader  laugh,  the  intention  of 
the  famous  American  humorist  had  been  to  present 
to  him  in  the  fewest  possible  words  a  picture  of  the 
entire  theory  and  practice  of  the  religion  called 
Buddhism,  he  could  hardly  have  succeeded  better 
though  he  had  pondered  the  matter  for  months. 
For  the  essence  of  Buddhism,  divested  of  all  incident 
al — and  perhaps  in  some  ways  inevitable — elabora 
tions,  can  really  be  stated  in  terms  as  simple  and 
plain  as  this. 

Man  is  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon — the  dungeon  of 
the  world  ;  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  for  him  or 
for  any  creature  that  has  its  existence  within  the 
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circle  of  causation.  The  laws  that  govern  the 
changes  taking  place  in  a  world  are  the  rock  walls 
that  hem  him  round.  In  the  dungeon  in  which  he 
is  thus  immured,  it  is  very  dark,  so  dark  that  scarce 
anything  at  all  can  rightly  be  seen  by  its  inmates. 
Indeed  some  of  these  cannot  even  see  enough  to 
distinguish  that  they  are  in  a  prison.  Others  again, 
still  worse  off,  utterly  blind  with  too  long  living  in 
the  darkness,  very  much  doubt  if  any  such  strange 
thing,  as  light  is  said  to  be.  can  even  exist  at  all  ! 
For  the  instrument,  the  mind,  through  which  the 
light — what  little  light  is  available — comes  to  these 
dungeon  dwellers,  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  instru 
ment  for  the  purpose.  It  lets  through  only  a  little 
light,  just  enough  to  show  to  those  with  sight  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  darkness.  Thus  defective  in 
its  nature,  and  such  understanding  as  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  even  when  put  to  its  best  and  most  skilful 
use,  tainted  with  defect,  that  understanding  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  understanding  so  much  as 
misunderstanding  dimly  perceived  as  such,  when  the 
instrument  happens  to  be  working  a  little  better  than 
usual. 

The  case  of  the  prisoner  would  thus  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  a  very  hopeless  one  indeed.  And  yet,  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  it  is  full  of  assurance  of  the 
most  joyous  kind.  For  there  is  in  man  a  thing  called 
will.  When  the  appropriate  motives  are  presented, 
that  will  can  be  awakened  and  set  in  motion.  With  the 
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coming  of  just  enough  light  to  see  in  what  direction 
to  guide  the  motions  of  that  will,  man  may  so  guide 
them  that  they  shall  lead  him  to  liberty.  Situated 
as  he  is,  man  is  yet  not  without  the  power  to  rise  to 
his  feet  in  the  darkness  of  his  dungeon,  half  see,  half 
giope  his  way  to  the  exit,  open  the  door,  and  walk 
forth  out  of  his  captive  darkness  into  the  broad  light 
of  open  day  and  liberty.  There  is  a  sure  and  certain 
way  whereby  he  may  brighten  and  polish  and  make 
more  effective  for  its  purpose  the  instrument  through 
which  he  obtains  understanding;  and  obtaining  that 
understanding,  he  may  in  the  same  act  find  deliver 
ance  from  the  bondage  of  the  limitations  of  sentient 
existence.  Though  man  is  bound,  yet  he  may  be  free ; 
and  yet  any  and  every  moment  may  begin  to  take  the 
first  steps  that  will  ultimately  bring  him  to  freedom. 
It  is  possible  to  train  the  mind  in  whatever  direc 
tion  one  chooses — this  is  the  broad  central  fact  form 
ing  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  of  the  Buddha's 
practical  teaching  is  based.  It  is  mind  that  makes 
us  prisoners  in  the  house  of  Life,  and  it  is  mind 
that  keeps  us  so.  But  what  mind  has  done,  that  mind 
can  undo.  If  it  has  brought  us  thraldom,  it  can  also, 
when  rightly  directed,  bring  us  liberty.  And 
Buddhism  makes  no  secret  of  the  matter  that  it  has 
brought  us  thraldom.  Some,  indeed,  say  that  it 
affirms  man's  thraldom  just  a  trifle  more  loudly  than 
is  at  all  comfortable  or  necessary,  and  on  the  fact  of 
this  its  affirmation,  base  a  charge  that  it  is  a  teaching 
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of  unmitigated  gloom,  altogether  too  lugubrious  of 
tone  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
They  would  prefer  what  they  consider  a  more  decent 
reticence  on  the  unpalatable  subject. 

But  if  Buddhism  does  proclaim,  with  what  seems  to 
many  quite  unnecessary  insistence,  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  existence  in  a  prison-house,  it  proceeds  to 
make  with  equal  insistency  the  startling  assertion 
that  the  prisoners  need  not  stay  in  the  prison  a 
moment  longer  than  they  choose.  Or,  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  it  says  that  at  any  moment  they  can  set 
themselves  to  the  work  necessary  to  their  deliverance 
from  it ;  that  on  the  completion  of  this  work  they  will 
be  free  with  none  to  hinder  them ;  and  that  the 
hour  when  this  work  is  complete  entirely  depends 
upon  themselves — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  amount  of 
application  and  energy  they  put  into  the  work.  Each 
man's  deliverance,  so  the  Buddha  declares,  lies  abso 
lutely  and  entirely  in  his  own  hands ;  it  lies  in  the 
hands  of  none  else  whatsoever,  neither  men  nor  gods 
nor  "  God  ".  The  prisoner  has  no  need  to  supplicate 
anyone  to  lift  him  and  carry  him  to  the  door.  Indeed, 
no  one  else,  not  even  a  Perfect  Buddha,  can  do  so 
for  him.  He  must  himself,  by  his  own  resolute  efforts, 
rise  and  make  his  way  to  the  portals  that  give 
liberty,  and  it  is  always,  at  every  moment,  in  his 
power  so  to  do.  Neither  are  those  portals  locked  and 
the  key  in  possession  of  some  cue  else  from  whom  it 
must  be  obtained  by  prayer  and  entreaty.  That  door 
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is  free  of  all  bolts  and  bars  save  those  the  man  him 
self  has  made.  It  only  needs  to  be  undone  and 
opened  by  each  man  for  himself,  when  at  once  he 
may  pass  forth  into  freedom  from  all  sorrows,  all 
miseries,  all  distresses  for  evermore.  Man's  only 
gaoler  is  himself. 

The  endeavour  thus  to  gain  the  door  that  leads  out 
of  his  painful  prison-house,  to  swing  it  open  and  win 
to  liberty,  is  called  Right  or  Perfect  Endeavour,  in 
order  cf  mention  the  sixth  member  of  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  ;  and,  in  essence,  this  endeavour  is 
endeavour  or  effort  aiming  at  the  mastery  and  control 
of  that  mind  which  is  the  cause  of  our  bondage,  and 
which,  therefore,  through  rightly  directed  exertion, 
may  be  made  to  yield  us,  instead  of  slavery,  freedom. 

This  Right  Endeavour  at  the  culture  and  control 
of  the  mind,  in  Buddhist  writings,  is  generally  divided 
into  four  main  classes  :  First,  Endeavour  to  prevent 
bondage-making  states  of  mind  from  arising ;  second, 
Endeavour  to  suppress  whatever  bondage-making 
states  of  mind  may  already  have  arisen  ;  third,  Endea 
vour  to  bring  into  existence  freedom-tending  states  of 
mind  ;  and  fourth,  Endeavour  to  promote  the  further 
growth  and  increase  of  such  freedom-tending  states 
of  mind  as  already  may  be  in  existence.  And  this 
Endeavour  may  be  pursued  in  various  different  ways. 

It  is  a  commonplace  in  psychology  that  thoughts 
of  any  kind,  whether  of  the  variety  called  "  good  " 
or  of  the  kind  called  "  bad,"  are  given  firmer  root  in 
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the  mind  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  atten 
tion  bestowed  upon  them,  it  making  no  difference, 
or  at  least  very  little  difference,  whether  this  atten 
tion  is  given  in  the  way  of  opposition  or  of  encourage 
ment. 

A  well-known  Indian  story  makes  this  point 
very  clear.  It  tells  of  a  certain  instructor  in  magical 
powers,  one  of  whose  disciples,  thinking  that  he  now 
had  received  sufficient  instruction  in  the  arts  his 
master  taught,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  put  what  he 
had  learned  to  a  practical  test  by  attempting  to  walk 
across  a  river  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Guru  when  the  pupil  made 
his  request,  "  you  may  now  try  if  you  have  properly 
learned  what  I  have  tried  to  teach  you.  Only,  if  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  this  trial,  there  is  one  thing  you 
must  take  great  care  not  to  do  as  you  go  down  to  the 
river's  bank;  on  no  accouut  must  you  think  about  the 
left  hind-leg  of  a  curly-tailed  rhinoceros  or  you  will 
be  sure  to  sink  in  the  water." 

The  pupil  solemnly  promised  to  bear  in  mind  his 
revered  teacher's  warning  to  avoid  the  fatal  thought. 
The  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  he 
went,  full  of  confidence,  down  to  the  river  to  make 
trial  of  his  powers.  But  just  as  he  got  to  the  water's 
edge  he  suddenly  stopped. 

"  What  was  that  last  counsel  my  Guru  gave  me  ?  " 
he  asked  himself.  "  What  was  it  he  said  I  was  not  to 
think  of  ?  " 
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He  stood  a  few  moments  vainly  endeavouring  to 
stimulate  recollection.  "  Ah,  now  I  remember,"  he 
said  at  last,  smiling  with  relief.  "  He  said  I  was 
not  to  think  about  the  left  hind-leg  of  a  curly- 
tailed  rhinoceros."  Sure  that  now  all  was  right,  he 
boldly  stepped  out  upon  the  water — and  promptly 
sank. 

"  I  must  have  made  some  mistake  in  the  mantra  or 
in  the  making  of  the  mandala"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  scrambled  on  to  land  again  ;  and  back  he  went  to 
his  place,  and  again  and  with  great  care  went  through 
all  the  formula  and  ritual  of  preparation.  Again, 
keeping  in  mind  his  teacher's  final  injunction,  he 
stepped  out  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  again 
sank.  Several  times,  undaunted,  he  repeated  all,  and 
each  time  with  as  little  success  as  before.  At  length, 
a  sadly  crestfallen  youth,  he  sought  his  teacher,  and 
with  melancholy  visage  told  him  of  the  miserable 
failure  of  all  his  attempts.  The  teacher  eyed  his  pupil 
a  moment  and  then  asked  : 

"Did  you,  when  you  went  upon  the  water,  re 
member  my  last  caution  not  to  think  about  the  left 
hind-leg  of  a  curly-tailed  rhinoceros  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  master,"  replied  the  disconsolate 
disciple  quickly,  "not  for  a  single  moment  did  I 
forget  what  you  told  me." 

With  a  slow,  wise  smile  the  teacher  said  :  "  That 
was  well,  very  well  indeed !  But,  it  were  well  also 
that  you  did  not  forget  what  I  think  henceforth  you 
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will  always  remember  :  that  not  to  think  about  a 
thing  is  the  same  thing  as  to  think  about  it  ! " 

In  this  little  story  the  lesson  which  the  teacher 
from  the  very  beginning  meant  to  impress  upon  his 
pupil  was  that  active  opposition  to  a  thought,  in  its 
ultimate  effect,  is  the  same  as  active  encouragement. 
And  this  is  the  truth  on  which  is  based  the  first 
method  for  getting  rid  of  undesired  and  undesirable 
thoughts  recommended  to  the  pupil  in  Buddhist  mind- 
culture.  The  most  effective  method  of  getting  rid  of 
such  thoughts  is  not  the  method  of  direct  and  forcible 
resistance  to  them.  The  atmosphere  in  which  any 
thought  of  whatever  nature  most  surely  dies  is  that  of 
simple  neglect.  In  the  subtle  field  of  things  mental, 
as  in  the  grosser  field  of  things  material,  direct  op 
position  to  anything  in  most  cases  does  but  cause  it  to 
set  its  foot  more  firmly  to  the  ground  and  strike  an 
attitude  of  more  strenuous  defence.  The  old  story  of 
the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  the  success  of  the  former 
in  inducing  the  traveller  to  take  off  his  cloak  when 
the  latter  had  failed,  after  exerting  all  its  force,  to 
tear  it  from  him,  holds  true  entirely  in  the  sphere  of 
things  mental.  And  so  the  first  method  of  banishing 
unwholesome  thoughts  recommended  in  Buddhist 
practice  is  that  of  turning  the  mind  away  from  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  thought  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  that  of  which  it  is  desired  to  be  rid. 

"  Just  oa,"  says  a  Buddhist  Scripture,  "  a  competent 
mason's  apprentice  makes  use  of  a  thin,  slender  pin  to 
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knock  out,  remove,  and  dispose  of  a  thicker  pin  which 
he  wishes  to  displace,  so  also,  when  through  dwelling 
upon  a  certain  idea,  evil,  insalutary,  unwholesome 
thoughts  bound  up  with  Craving  and  Hatred  and 
Delusion  arise  in  a  Bhikkhu,  then  he  shall  engender 
in  his  mind  another  idea  connected  with  things 
good  and  salutary  and  wholesome,  whereupon  what 
is  evil,  insalutary  and  unwholesome  will  go  to 
decay  and  disappear,  and  with  its  disappearing  the 
mind  of  the  Bhikkhu  will  become  settled,  subdued, 
unified,  concentrated." 

Say  that  a  thought  of  greed  has  arisen  in  any  one's 
mind  ;  instead  of  saying  to  oneself  :  "  I  will  not  think 
this  thought  of  greed,  I  must  not  think  this  thought 
of  greed,"  thus  in  reality  fixing  the  mind's  attention 
upon  the  unwelcome  thought,  the  first  thing  to  be 
tried  in  the  effort  to  eject  it  from  the  mind  is  not — 
so  to  speak — to  try  to  bundle  it  violently  down  the 
front  steps,  but  simply  and  calmly  to  ignore  its 
existence  in  the  house  of  the  mind,  to  turn  the 
attention  entirely  away  from  it,  and  concentrate  all 
the  mind's  force  upon  the  thinking  of  a  thought  of 
the  opposite  nature,  upon  a  thought  of  giving,  of 
liberality,  of  generosity.  Of  course  the  thought  of 
greed  will  not  at  once  give  way  and  leave  the  field 
clear  for  its  opposite,  but  for  some  time  will  keep 
pushing  itself  forward  in  a  persistent  attempt  to 
retain  its  occupation  of  the  mind  ;  but  just  as  per 
sistently  it  must  be  ignored,  and  all  the  attention 
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fixed  on  that  opposite.  Very  soon,  as  the  result  of 
such  treatment,  its  attempts  to  hold  captive  the 
attention  will  weaken,  and  at  length,  if  the  pupil 
maintains  his  effort,  the  new  thought  will  hold 
undisputed  possession  of  his  mind.  This  process 
must  be  repeated  every  time  the  undesired  thought 
presents  itself,  until  almost  automatically  the  mind 
turns  of  itself  to  the  desired  thought  at  every 
threatened  appearance  of  the  undesired. 

The  hour  of  final  victory  by  this  method  over  an 
undesired  thought  will  be  considerably  hastened  if, 
in  addition  to  cultivating  the  opposite  desired 
thought,  this  latter  is  given  expression  to  in  a  deed, 
at  the  very  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself.  If 
the  greedy,  avaricious  person,  fully  aware  that  he 
is  not  yet  free  from  his  avariciousness,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  by  a  deliberate  effort  of  will,  from  time 
to  time  he  makes  himself  part  with  something  he 
fondly  loves — money  or  any  other  possession — to 
those  who  have  more  need  of  it  than  himself,  he  will 
find  that  thereby,  from  being  a  grasping  person,  he 
is  gradually  making  himself  over  into  a  generous  one, 
and  all  in  good  time,  the  thought  and  deed  at  present 
only  with  effort  put  into  effect  will  become  a  fixed 
habit,  and  from  being  a  niggard  the  man  will  at 
length  have  become  an  open-handed,  liberal  giver. 
He  will  have  altered  his  character  in  a  direction  that 
will  bring  him  by  so  much  nearer  to  deliverance  from 
bondage  to  material  things.  "  Sow  a  deed,"  some 
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one  has  said,  "  and  you  reap  a  habit.  Sow  a  habit, 
and  you  reap  a  character.  Sow  a  character,  and  you 
reap  a  destiny."  It  is  a  profoundly  true  saying. 
Only,  a  Buddhist,  making  a  slight  addition  to  it, 
would  say  :  "  Sow  a  thought,  and  you  reap  a  deed. 
Sow  a  deed,  and  you  reap  a  habit.  Sow  a  habit,  and 
you  reap  a  character.  Sow  a  character,  and  you 
reap  a  destiny — for  character  is  destiny." 

Or  suppose  that  the  thought  of  which  we  wish  to 
be  rid  is  a  thought  of  anger  or  hatred  against  any 
one,  Ave  shall  not  easily  get  free  from  it  by  saying  to 
ourselves  :  "  I  do  not  want  this  thought  of  hatred  to 
stay  in  my  mind.  I  will  not  allow  this  thought  of 
hatred  to  stay  in  my  mind.  I  will  make  this  thought 
of  hatred  leave  my  mind."  To  follow  such  a  course 
is  only  to  concentrate  one's  attention  all  the  more 
closely  upon  the  thought  of  hatred,  thereby  in  all 
probability  increasing  its  strength,  and  certainly  for 
the  time  being  giving  it  a  secure  hold  upon  the 
mind.  The  proper  procedure  is  to  leave  the  thought 
of  hatred  severely  alone,  treat  it  as  if  it  did  not 
exist,  and  by  a  determined  effort  of  will,  turn  the 
mind  towards  its  opposite,  towards  a  thought  of 
goodwill  and  loving-kindness.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  thought  of  generosity,  it  will  be  well  if  the 
thought  of  love  is  followed  up  by  an  actual  deed 
expressive  of  love  and  goodwill  towards  the  person 
hated,  whenever  an  opportunity  for  such  presents 
itself.  If,  instead  of  doing  things  expressive  of 
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hatred  towards  the  person,  we  perform  acts  of 
kindness,  and  still  keep  on  performing  such  acts 
on  every  possible  occasion,  even  though  our  thoughts 
may  still  be  far  from  fixed  in  an  attitude  of 
constant  friendliness  towards  him,  in  time  the  result 
will  be  that  such  an  attitude  will  become  a  fixed  one, 
and  from  being  at  enmity  with  the  said  person  we 
shall  have  become  a  friend.  At  first,  of  course,  like 
first  steps  in  everything,  such  a  course  of  behaviour 
will  be  found  extremely  difficult,  and  one  may  be 
tormented  by  the  uneasy  feeling  that  one  is  a 
hypocrite,  and  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  sort  of 
psychological  monstrosity  among  specimens  of  the 
human  species — a  creature  whose  actions  are  not  the 
expression  of  his  inclinations  but  of  his  disinclinations. 
If,  however,  despite  this  natural  feeling,  the  practice 
is  continued,  its  reward  will  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
character  that  will  gradually  be  transformed  into  that 
which  one  desires.  One  simply  cannot  go  on  hating 
a  person  to  whom  one  is  constantly  doing  kindnesses. 
The  steadily  maintained  practice  of  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  kindness  will  work  their  sure  magic  in 
effecting  a  complete  change  of  character,  and  the 
irritable,  angry,  choleric  man  will  eventually  become 
mild,  forbearing,  good-tempered.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  avaricious  man,  he  will  have  got  rid  of  the 
unwholesome  state  of  mind  of  which  he  wished  to  be 
rid,  simply  by  ignoring  it  and  turning  all  his  attention 
to  its  opposite. 
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There  is  another  way  in  which  Right  Endeavour 
may  be  practised  in  the  overcoming  of  undesirable 
states  of  mind.  It  is  a  way  that  is  essentially  an 
appeal  to  the  instincts  of  prudence  in  man,  and  is 
therefore  one  that  will  commend  itself  more  power 
fully  to  some  natures  than  to  others,  and  by  these 
natures  be  more  likely  to  be  practised  with  success 
than  by  others  differently  constituted.  It  consists  in 
cultivating  the  habit  of  looking  always  to  the  conse 
quences  of  each  action  before  committing  it — in  this 
case,  of  looking  to  the  consequences  of  every  mental 
action,  every  motion  of  the  mind,  every  thought, 
before  letting  it  have  full  play.  If  any  thought  of  a 
bondage-making  tendency  (and  "bondage-making"  is 
the  Buddhist  equivalent  for  what  is  usually  called 
"  bad  "),  any  thought  of  violent  attraction  or  repulsion 
with  respect  to  any  person  or  thing,  arises  or  threatens 
to  arise  in  the  mind,  before  it  goes  any  further,  a 
man  is  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  direction  in 
which  such  a  thought  will  take  him,  whether  towards 
or  away  from  deliverance.  He  will  seriously  consider 
and  weigh  to  what  deeds,  such  thoughts  indulged  in, 
will  be  likely  to  lead  ;  then,  what  consequences  will 
most  probably  follow  upon  those  deeds ;  and  then, 
what  further  results  will  be  likely  to  flow  from  these 
again.  So  doing,  if  he  but  looks  deeply  enough,  he 
will  perceive  in  the  case  of  the  "  evil  "  thoughts,  that 
are  threatening  to  arise  in  him,  a  train  of  the 
most  undesirable  consequences,  results  painful  and 
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sorrow-bringing  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  leading- 
him  away  from,  instead  of  towards,  deliverance.  Thus- 
seriously  reflecting,  and  perceiving  the  probable  out 
come  of  the  thoughts  that  are  about  to  take  possession 
of  him,  the  man  will  be  checked,  daunted,  perhaps  even 
terrified  at  what  he  sees,  and  hastily  drop  the  evil 
thought  from  his  mind  as  he  would  a  burning  coal 
that  might  have  fallen  upon  his  hand. 

Or,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Buddha  Himself  : 
"  Just  as  a  woman  or  a  man  in  full  vigour  of  life,  upon 
perceiving  that  round  their  neck  is  hung  a  piece  of 
carrion,  forthwith  will  be  seized  with  disgust  and 
loathing  and  horror,  even  so  let  the  BhikJchu  give  hi» 
mind  to  the  investigation  and  consideration  oj  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  bound  up  with  thoughts  of 
Craving  and  of  Hatred  and  of  Delusion,  and  thereupon 
all  evil,  unwholesome  thoughts  will  die  away  from 
within  him,  and  his  mind  will  become  settled  and 
concentrated." 

Again,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  make  the- 
initial  endeavour  in  this  kind  of  investigation.  When 
first  attempted  it  will  result  in  many  failures, 
especially  so  if  the  thought  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
be  rid  is  one  of  anger.  Such  thoughts  do  not  usually 
give  a  man  time  for  anything  that  might  in  the 
remotest  degree  approach  investigation  of  their 
consequences.  They  generally  rise  like  a  river  in 
spate  without  any  warning,  and  sweep  before  them, 
all  that  lies  in  their  course.  And  yet  it  is 
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extraordinary  what  repeated  effort  will  do  in  the 
direction  of  mastering  and  controlling  the  mind, 
let  but  the  effort  be  maintained  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  It  is  only  because  our  race  as 
a  whole  has  not  yet  seen  the  necessity,  or  even 
considered  the  possibility,  of  training  the  mind  to 
do  our  bidding  as  in  a  considerable  degree  the  mem 
bers  of  the  body — the  hands  and  feet  and  other  parts — 
have  been  so  trained,  that  the  effort  to  make  our  mind 
act  as  we  will  it  to  do,  to  many  seems  such  a  quixotic 
and  extraordinary  one,  and  the  actual  doing  of  it  a  flat 
impossibility.  Yet  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  our 
minds  should  not  serve  us  as  obediently  as  do  our 
hands  and  our  feet.  Why  should  not  the  mind  move 
in  the  direction  our  will  decides,  even  as  do  these  in 
ferior  organs  ?  Why  should  it  not,  like  them,  be  our 
servant  to  do  our  bidding,  instead  of  lording  it  over 
us  as  master,  going  its  own  imperious  way  ?  It  would 
be  thought  passing  strange  did  any  person's  hands  or 
feet  behave  just  in  whatever  way  they  chose,  defying 
their  owner  to  control  them  or  dictate  what  they  should 
do  and  not  do.  And  if  the  latter,  being  asked  why  he 
permitted  such  a  strange  state  of  affairs  to  continue, 
should  reply  that  he  could  not  help  it,  he  would 
be  regarded  with  pity  as  distinctly  a  pathological 
case ;  and  those  interested  in  him,  his  friends  and 
relatives,  would  hasten  to  persuade  him  to  see 
a  doctor  about  the  matter  before  his  case  grew  any 
worse. 
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But,  rightly  regarded,  it  is  no  whit  less  an  abnor 
mal  state  of  affairs,  a  disease  in  the  constitution  of  a 
human  being,  something  urgently  requiring  to  be  put 
right,  that  a  man's  mind,  the  finest,  most  characteristic 
part  of  him,  his  most  delicate  tool,  should  break  loose 
from  his  control  as  often  as  it  does.  Only  the  fact 
that  such  a  state  of  things  has  been  allowed  to 
run  on  for  so  long  with  the  great  majority  of  our  race, 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  contemplate  such  a  strange 
phenomenon  with  anything  but  the  profoundest  as 
tonishment.  The  second  method  of  Buddhist  Right 
Endeavour  in  regard  to  the  mind,  is  endeavour  to  set 
right  this  state  of  affairs,  as  deplorable  as  it  is  absurd, 
and,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  reflectiveness, 
to  bring  this  so  unruly  faculty  of  our  nature 
into  something  like  the  same  order  and  submission 
to  our  will  as  has  already  been  imposed  in  a  goodly 
measure  upon  our  other  organs  and  faculties.  And 
as  with  every  practice,  so  with  this;  the  longer  it  is 
persisted  in,  the  easier  it  becomes.  And  we  may 
hope  that  at  length  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  fixed 
element  in  the  character,  and  the  mind  be  as  obedient 
to  the  behests  of  the  will  as  any  other  organ  in  the 
human  constitution. 

There  is  another  method  of  attempting  to  acquire 
control  of  the  mind's  motions,  which,  while  not  exactly 
parallel  with  the  method  just  dealt  with,  yet  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  it,  and,  well  practised, 
would  be  equally  as  efficacious  in  producing  the 
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results  desired.  This  method,  instead  of  being  one 
of  contemplating  the  train  of  causation  likely  to 
follow  upon  a  certain  thought-act,  consists  in  making 
the  attempt  to  ascertain  and  track  out  the  train  of 
causation  through  which  it  has  arisen  or  threatens  to 
arise,  the  train  of  causation  that  has  preceded  the 
tmdesired  thought-act. 

This  is  a  particularly  effective  method  of  procedure 
when  the  thought  which  it  is  desired  to  subdue  is  one 
of  anger.  Anger  simply  cannot  survive  this  turning 
upon  it  of  the  search-light  of  analysis,  but  shrivels  up 
and  shrinks  away  to  nothing  beneath  its  beams.  This 
method  consists  in  asking,  when  a  thought  of  anger 
arises,  what  precisely  it  is  that  one  is  angry  at ; 
next,  why  one  is  angry  at  it ;  and  after  that  the  why 
of  this  why,  seeking  to  trace  the  chain  of  causation 
further  and  further  backward,  just  as  in  the  previously- 
mentioned  method  one  tried  in  similar  fashion  to 
trace  the  train  of  causation  forward.  Here,  in  this 
endeavour  to  trace  its  causes,  we  shall  find  that  the 
anger  has  melted  away,  disappeared  from  sight,  long 
before  we  have  arrived — as  \\e  surely  shall — at  the 
conclusion  that  there  never  was  really  any  substantial 
reason  for  allowing  such  a  misfortune  to  overtake  us 
as  is  involved  in  being  overmastered  by  angry  passion. 

Again  it  may  seem  ludicrous  that  anything  so  sud 
den  and  tempestuous  in  its  manifestations  as  is  anger 
should  be  overcome  by  means,  in  comparison,  so  seem 
ingly  flimsy  and  feeble.  And  again  it  is  a  case  of  the 
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quiet,  pervasive  power  of  patient,  unwearied  per 
sistence  and  repetition.  Each  fresh  impulsion 
transmitted  along  a  given  nerve-track,  makes  a 
little  easier  the  one  that  follows,  breaks  down  a 
little  of  the  resistance  to  it,  until  at  last  a  definite 
groove  for  such  impulsions  is,  as  it  were,  hollow 
ed  out  and,  as  we  say,  a  habit  is  formed. 
And  a  habit  so  formed,  in  its  turn  is  strong  enough 
to  offer  at  least  some  resistance  to  what  at  first 
might  have  seemed  a  wholly  irresistible  tendency 
of  a  contrary  character,  and  at  last  can  actually 
become  so  firmly  rooted  as  entirely  to  overcome  it. 
By  persistent  practice  it  may  at  length  become  a 
perfectly  natural  and  instinctive  thing,  when  anger 
is  rising,  to  stop  oneself  and  enquire  what  it  is  all 
about,  albeit  at  the  first  suggestion  of  such  an  idea 
it  would  often  seem  an  almost  hopeless  thing  even 
to  attempt  to  do.  Yet  there  are  people  who  can 
perform  this  seeming  miracle.  And  since  the  posses 
sion  of  such  a  power,  like  any  other,  cannot  have 
come  about  by  accident  but  only  by  cultivation  and 
development,  these  must  have  cultivated  it  and  so 
obtained  it.  And  if  they  have  cultivated  it  and 
made  it  their  own,  so  also  can  others  of  their  kind. 

If  all  these  three  eminently  sound  and  sane 
methods  of  overcoming  evil  states  of  mind  should 
still  remain  ineffective,  there  remains  a  fourth  and 
last  to  be  tried  as  a  final  resource  :  resort  may  be 
made  to  the  method  of  force  direct.  "  If,"  says  a 
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Scripture,  "  evil,  insalutary,  unwholesome  thoughts 
allied  to  Craving  and  Hatred  and  Delusion  still 
persist  in  arising,  then,  with  teeth  clenched  and 
tongue  pressed  to  palate,  the  Bhikkhu  by  main  force 
must  constrain  and  coerce  his  mind  and,  so  doing, 
those  evil,  insalutary,  unwholesome  thoughts  will  go 
to  decay  and  disappear." 

This  method  of  overcoming  evil  states  of  mind 
would  appear  to  be  based,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the 
fact  that  just  as  mind  affects  body,  so  body  affects 
mind.  Nearly  every  one  has  had 'experience  that 
when  the  mind  has  been  depressed  or  in  any  other 
way  disturbed  by  some  great  rush  of  feeling  or 
emotion,  a  very  noticeable  corresponding  effect  has 
been  produced  upon  the  body.  A  fit  of  anger 
produces  a  prolonged  attack  of  indigestion  with 
many  people.  Profound  anxiety  leads  to  a  disturb 
ance  in  the  normal  functioning  of  various  internal 
organs.  On  .the  other  hand,  in  these  days  of 
"  Christian  Science,"  "  Mental  Science,"  "  Faith 
Healing,"  and  "  Auto-suggestion,"  many  have  seen 
and  experienced  the  powerful  effects  for  good  produc 
ed  upon  a  deranged  body  by  the  directing  towards  it 
of  certain  specific  thoughts  of  physical  health  and 
general  well-being. 

But  there  is  another  equally  noteworthy  fact  con 
cerning  the  relations  between  body  and  mind,  and 
it  is  this :  when  certain  deliberately  willed  and 
adopted  attitudes  of  body  are  taken  up,  they  may 
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produce  certain  specific  effects  on  the  mind.  If 
attitudes  of  mind  affect  the  body,  complementary- 
wise  attitudes  of  body  affect  the  mind.  If,  for 
instance,  one  is  annoyed,  deliberately  putting  the 
lines  of  the  face  into  the  configuration  expressive  of 
pleasure  will  prove  a  not  inconsiderable  help  in 
actually  producing  a  pleased  frame  of  mind  and 
getting  rid  of  the  feeling  of  displeasure.  If,  in  deal 
ing  with  any  difficulty  that  life  brings  us  daily  in 
greater  or  lesser  number,  one  feels  timid  and  irresolute 
before  it,  fearful  of  ill  success  or  flat  failure,  quite 
a  measure  of  courage  and  resolution  may  be  obtained 
simply  by  clenching  the  fists  and  adopting  a  stiff  and 
rigid  attitude  of  body.  Or  should  grief  and  depression 
be  weighing  down  the  mind,  the  assuming  of  tlie 
attitude  of  a  lifted  head  and  swinging  gait  will  be 
found  considerably  to  assist  in  dispelling  the  mental 
cloud  of  gloom.  It  is  said,  by  some  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know,  that  a  good  denl  of  the  valour  and 
contempt  for  pain  and  death  shown  by  the  Japanese 
is  due  to  a  skilful  use  of  the  knowledge  they  possess 
of  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  manipula 
tion  of  certain  parts  of  the  physical  frame. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  practice  that 
can  safely  be  recommended  to  all  as  a  powerful 
aid  in  the  acquisition  of  calm  of  mind,  and  there 
fore  of  the  ability  to  carry  out  successfully  the 
other  methods  of  controlling  the  mind  alreadj'  men 
tioned,  and  that  is  the  practice  of  deep  and  regular 
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breathing.  If  for  any  reason  the  mind  is  furiously 
agitated,  and  the  will  consequently  experiences  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  to  birth  wholesome,  desirable 
states  of  mind,  to  sit  down  alone  in  any  easy  position 
and  quietly  and  regularly  breathe  in  and  out  for 
several  minutes,  taking  care  only  to  make  the  rate  of 
breathing  neither  so  slow  nor  so  fast  as  to  cause 
distress  to  the  lungs,  is  a  sure  and  effective  way  of 
bringing  some  measure  at  least  of  quietude  to  a 
much  perturbed  mind,  making  the  remainder  of  the 
work  by  so  much  the  easier  of  accomplishment. 
Here  the  purely  physical  action  of  the  body  is  called 
to  the  aid  of  the  mind  with  decided  advantage.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  magical  or  mysterious 
about  the  operation.  It  is  a  simple  physiological 
effect  that  is  produced  ;  but  not  for  that  is  it  any  the 
less  useful  and  beneficial.  Only,  again  be  it  said,  the 
practice  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  distress  to  the  lungs,  else  all  its  purposed 
calming  effect  will  be  neutralised,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  possible  physical  harm  that  may  actually  be  done 
at  the  time,  or  later  may  develop,  as  the  result  of 
strain  on  the  breathing  apparatus. 

Buddhist  Right  Endeavour,  then,  is  endeavour  to 
master  and  control  the  mind  by  turning  it  in  desired, 
to  the  exclusion  of  undesired,  dirctions ;  by  consider 
ing  and  reflecting  upon  the  painful,  sorrow-bringing 
consequences  of  allowing  it  to  follow  undesired  direc 
tions;  by  investigating  the  causes  that  have  led  it  to 
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take  undesired  directions;  and,  finally,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  body,  by  main  force  to  compel  the  rnind  to 
take  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  it  should  go. 
Endeavour  such  as  this  is  one  of  the  elements  in  that 
stage  of  the  Path  which  is  called  Mind-culture.  The 
remaining  two  practices  that  complete  this  division  are 
Right  Recollectedness  and  Right  Concentration ; 
Right  Behaviour  in  its  three  divisions  of  Right 
Speech  and  Action  and  Livelihood,  being  the 
necessary  and  indispensable  preparation  for  Mind- 
culture.  For,  as  says  the  Sutta :  .."  Even  as  hand 
is  cleansed  by  hand  and  foot  by  foot,  so  is  Right 
Behaviour  purified  by  Right  understanding,  and  Right 
Understanding  by  Right  Behaviour.  And  of  all 
the  right  behaviour  and  right  understanding  that  are 
in  the  world,  the  right  behaviour  oj  the  man  of 
right  understanding,  and  the  right  understanding 
of  the  man  of  right  behaviour,  are  by  far  the  most 
precious." 

Now  to  this  teaching  of  endeavour  as  one  of  the 
necessary  constituents  of  the  Path  that  leads  to 
Enlightenment,  the  most  obvious  (objection  certain  to 
arise  in  the  majority  of  minds  is  this — that,  in  a 
world  where  effect  follows  upon  cause  with  remorse 
less  and  unfailing  regularity,  it  is  impossible  to  put 
forth  the  effort  demanded,  since  such  effort  would 
amount  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  cause  into  the 
already  closed  circle  of  causes  that  is  a  world — a 
thing  impossible. 
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Thoroughly  well  grounded,  however,  as  this 
objection  is,  those  grounds  are  of  a  purely  theoretical 
nature.  It  is  beyond  all  question  that  into  a 
theoretically  perfect  closed  circle  of  causes  it  is 
impossible  theoretically  to  introduce  any  new  cause. 
Yet,  practically,  we  all  know  that  we  can  put  forth 
effort  when  we  choose  if  only  a  sufficient  motive  for 
doing  so  is  presented  to  us,  and  this,  despite  all 
theories  to  the  opposite  effect  which  may  be 
flourishing  in  full  vigour  in  the  mind  of  the  very  same 
person  who  possesses  this  knowledge,  at  the  very 
same  time.  This  is  one  of  those  unresolvable 
antinomies  of  which  there  are  many  other  examples, 
inseparable  from  a  life  such  as  ours,  lived  as  it  is 
under  the  cloud  of  Unknowingness  or  Avijja,  an 
antinomy  impossible  of  any  satisfactory  solution 
while  we  continue  to  be  enswathed  in  that  darkness. 
We  must  simply  accept  the  inexplicable  fact — for 
fact  it  is — along  with  others  of  like  sort,  that 
though  theoretically  we  are  unable  to  put  forth 
endeavour  or  effort,  practically  we  can  and  do  every 
day  of  our  lives.  And  it  is  with  the  practical,  and 
with  the  practical  only,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddha  has  anything  to  do.  Never  for  a  moment 
does  the  religion  called  Buddhism  concern  itself  with 
theoretics  as  such.  To  each  and  every  question  which 
has  its  basis  solely  in  the  curious,  idly  questioning 
mind  of  man  and  not  in  any  ground  of  actual  practice, 
it  simply  declines  to  make  reply,  deeming  such 
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questions     vain     and    profitless   alike   to   ask    or    to 
answer. 

It  would  almost  seem,  when  one  considers  the 
constant  refusal  of  the  Buddha  to  solve  purely 
intellectual  difficulties,  as  if  the  central  point  of  His 
doctrine,  the  point  upon  which  everything  else 
therein  is  pivoted,  were  the  one  plain  fact  of  Arijja, 
Ignorance.  Before  taking  any  other  step  towards  a 
comprehension  of  the  teaching,  the  pupil  of  the 
Buddha  would  seem  to  be  expected  to  burn  into  his 
mind  in  indelible  characters  the  idea  that  all  man's 
thinking  and  speaking  and  acting  are  done  under  the 
conditions  of  this  ignorance,  at  every  moment  are 
soaked,  saturated,  pervaded  through  and  through 
with  Avijja,  with  Unknowingness.  Only  when  the 
pupil  has  done  something  like  this  would  he  appear 
to  be  in  a  position  to  go  forward  with  his  enquiries 
into  the  teaching  with  any  degree  of  assurance  that 
he  will  not  run  grievously  astray.  He  has  to  grasp, 
and  never  for  a  moment  lose  hold  of,  the  idea  that 
man  is  in  the  dark ;  that  everything  he  thinks  and 
says  and  does  is  nothing  but  a  more  or  less  successful 
groping  in  this  darkness,  and,  regarded  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  thoroughly  accurate  knowledge  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not,  has  just  as  much  value  as  groping  in 
darkness  usually  has,  and  not  a  whit  moi*e. 

With  such  a  view  of  man's  position,  it  is  obvious 
that  Buddhism  can  teach  but  one  thing,  the  most 
patently  necessary  thing  for  men  in  such  case — how 
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to  get  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  :  this,  and 
naught  beside ;  for  compared  with  this,  any  other 
pursuit  were  the  most  futile  of  follies.  The  teaching 
of  the  Buddha  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  a  complete  and  perfect  theory  of  things ;  it  is 
simply  and  solely  a  course  of  instruction  so  to  act  as 
to  get  beyond  the  Ignorance  which  imagines  it  sees 
things  at  all !  It  is  not  in  the  least  designed  to  give 
full  satisfaction  to  the  intellect,  but  only  to  furnish 
such  guidance  in  action,  mental,  verbal,  and  physical, 
as  will  bring  man  to  a  point  where  all  the  intellectual 
problems  that  in  his  darkness  now  puzzle  him, 
will  be  seen  to  be  no  problems  at  all,  but  mere 
seeming-problems  which,  as  it  were,  solve  themselves 
in  the  perception  that  they  are  purely  products  of 
the  darkness  in  which  the}'  arise,  and  with  its 
disappearance  themselves  also  disappear.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Buddha,  all  cogitation  and 
speculation  and  theorising,  are  cogitation  and 
speculation  and  theorising  in  the  darkness  about  the 
darkness,  and  so  utterly  worthless.  Hence  the 
objection  as  to  the  illogicality  of  saying  that  all  in 
our  world  is  an  inevitable  flow  of  cause  and  effect 
and  then  demanding  of  men  that  they  shall  put  forth 
effort  to  escape  from  its  circle,  is  dismissed  as  being, 
in  some  sort,  another  of  the  products  of  that  darkness 
under  which  all  our  logical,  mental  processes  are 
carried  out ;  and  we  are  referred  to  the  simple, 
practical  fact  of  which  we  all  have  experience  each 
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day  in  life,  that  we  can  and  do  put  forth  effort  when 
the  appropriate  conditions  for  its  exercise  make 
themselves  manifest.  We  are  advised  to  ignore  the 
theory  and  all  it  appears  to  involve  of  paralysing 
effect  upon  action.  We  are  counselled  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  in  the  least  perturbed  by  the  logical 
difficulty,  but  simply  to  act  and  leave  the  actual 
result  achieved  by  such  action  to  furnish  the  amply 
sufficient  reply  to  any  merely  logical  objection  to  it. 

And  here  another  objection  will  present  itself  to 
the  minds  of  many.  It  will  be  asked  :  Suppose  that 
we  do  dismiss  logic  and  all  its  woi'ks  in  this  cavalier 
fashion  and  simply  take  the  practical  steps  recom 
mended,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  doing  so  will 
bring  about  the  desirable  result  promised  ? 

To  this  question  the  frank  reply  must  be  given  : 
there  is  no  such  guarantee  available  in  the  matter, 
at  least  of  the  nature  of  what  is  usually  called 
guarantee.  At  this  point  in  Buddhism  comes  in  that 
element  absent  from  no  religion  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — the  element  of  "  faith ".  No  one  will,  or 
indeed  can,  go  forward  and  follow  the  course  of  action 
prescribed  by  the  Buddha  for  the  attaining  of  Deli 
verance  from  Darkness — which  is  the  same  thing  as 
Deliverance  from  Suffering — unless  he  possesses  some 
measure  at  least  of  faith,  of  trust,  of  confidence 
that  this  which  he  is  told  to  do  will  actually,  if 
followed  out,  bring  the  result  promised.  Without 
some  such  faith  as  this,  it  is  impossible,  indeed 
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absurd  ,  that  he  should  take  a  single  step  of  the  kind 
advised.  When  one  starts  out  upon  any  road  to  any 
place  one  wishes  to  reach,  one  always  does  so  with 
the  belief  that  the  said  road  actually  does  lead  to  the 
said  place,  even  although  one  has  never  with  one's 
own  eyes  seen  that  it  actually  does  so. 

But  does  the  necessity  for  this  faith — or  Saddhd, 
as  it  is  called  in  Pali — imply  that  reason  is  quite 
ignored  in  Buddhism  ?  it  may  be  asked. 

The  answer  is :  By  no  means.  Reason  is  to  be 
used  so  far  as  reason  can  be  used.  When,  as  the  out 
come  of  faith  or  confidence  that  it  does  lead  to  the 
desired  goal,  a  step  is  taken  on  the  Path,  reason  is  to 
be  used  in  enquiring  if  that  step  gives  any  promise 
that  further  steps  on  the  same  road  will  be  worth 
the  taking.  If  reason's  judgment  is  favourable,  then 
another  step  will  be  taken,  and  another  and  another, 
so  long  as  the  decision  of  the  reason  continues  to  be 
favourable,  so  long  as  proof  continues  to  present 
itself  that  what  has  been  promised  is  coming  nearer 
to  fulfilment  and,  indeed,  already  being  fulfilled  in 
continually  increasing  degree.  Reason  is  always  to 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  powers.  Only,  it 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  an  instrument 
to  an  end,  and  withal  a  by  no  means  perfect 
instrument.  Like  everything  else  in  a  world  such  as 
ours,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  of  only  provisional,  not 
of  absolute,  value — a  something,  for  the  time  being 
useful,  as  a  means  towards  the  attaining  of  an  end  of 
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incomparably  more  importance  than  any  means, 
however  important,  used  in  its  attainment.  The 
very  teaching  of  the  Buddha  Himself  is  of  importance 
only  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  : 
nothing  more.  It  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  work, 
and  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
is  no  longer  needed  !  The  Dhamma  of  the  Enlighten 
ed  One  is  no  more  than  a  particularly  useful  axe 
wherewith,  if  we  make  diligent  use  of  it,  we  may  cut 
and  hew  our  way  through  the  jungle  growth  of  A cijja  or 
Samsara — for  these  two  are  one — into  the  open  plain, 
the  clear  unobstructed  sunlight  of  Vijja,  Knowledge, 
Nilbana ;  and  that  goal  reached,  it  is  to  be  flung 
away.  Of  what  further  use  is  an  axe  when  there  is 
no  more  jungle  to  be  cut  down  ?  Or,  to  use  the 
Master's  own  simile  :  His  teaching  is  a  raft  and  only 
a  raft,  useful  as  a  means  whereby  the  traveller  may 
cross  the  stream  of  manifested  existence  to  the  other 
shore ;  but  when  that  shore  of  safety  is  reached, 
simply  to  be  left  behind  while  the  traveller  proceeds 
on  his  way,  unimpeded  by  a  thing  for  which  he  has  no 
further  use. 

"  Suppose/'  says  the  Buddha  to  his  followers  one 
day,  "  suppose  that  a  man,  coming  upon  a  long 
journe}',  finds  in  his  way  a  great,  broad  water,  the 
hither  side  beset  with  many  fears  and  dangers,  but 
the  further  side  secure  and  free  from  danger,  and 
that  there  is  no  boat  whereby  to  cross  the  flood  nor 
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any  bridge  leading  from  this  to  the  other  shore. 
And  suppose  this  man  to  say  to  himself  :  '  Truly 
this  is  a  great  and  a  wide  water  .  .  .  and  means 
whereby  to  get  to  the  other  shore  there  is  none. 
How  if  I  gather  together  reeds  and  twigs  and 
leaves,  and  out  of  them  make  for  myself  a  raft ;  and 
then,  supported  on  my  raft  and  working  hands  and 
feet,  cross  to  the  safety  of  the  other  shore ! ' 
Accordingly,  disciples,  suppose  this  man  to  do  as  he 
has  said,  and  make  a  raft  and,  launching  it  upon  the 
water  and  working  hands  and  feet,  come  in  safety  to 
the  other  shore. 

"And  now,  the  flood  crossed,  the  further  shore 
attained,  suppose  this  man  should  say,  '  Verily 
serviceable  indeed  has  this  my  raft  been  to  me,  for 
by  its  means,  working  hands  and  feet,  I  have  safely 
crossed  to  this  other  shore.  How  now  if  I  lift  up  my 
raft  and  put  it  on  my  head  or  shoulders  and  so 
proceed  upon  my  way  ! '  What  think  ye,  disciples  ?  — 
so  doing,  would  such  a  man  be  acting  rightly  as 
regards  his  raft  ?  " 

"Nay,  indeed,  Master,"  the  disciples  reply. 

"  What  then  ought  such  a  man  to  do  if  he  would  act 
rightly  as  regards  his  raft  ?  "  the  Buddha  continues. 
"  Thus,  disciples,  ought  this  man  to  consider  within 
himself :  '  Of  a  truth  this  raft  has  been  very 
serviceable  to  me,  for,  supported  by  this  raft  and 
working  hands  and  feet,  I  am  crossed  in  safety  to 
this  futher  shore.  But  how  now  if  I  lay  it  up  on  the 
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bank,  or  just  leave  it  to  sink  in  the  water,  and  proceed 
with  my  journey  ! '  Thus  considering,  disciples,  this 
man  would  be  acting  rightly  in  the  matter  of  his 
raft. 

"  In  the  same  manner  also,  disciples,  do  I  put  my 
teaching  before  you — under  the  similitude  of  a  raft, 
designed  as  a  means  of  escape,  not  meant  for  a 
constant  possession.  Understanding  well  this  simili 
tude  of  the  raft,  disciples,  righteousness  (Dhamma)  is 
to  be  left  behind,  to  say  naught  of  unrighteousness 
(A-dhamma)  !  " 

Here  we  see  in  as  striking  a  manner  as  it  is 
possible  to  put  it,  what  little  permanent  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  anything  in  an  ^n^'/a-shrouded 
world.  Everything  in  it,  absolutely  everything,  even 
the  teaching  of  a  Perfectly!  Enlightened  One,  is  of 
merely  provisional,  transient,  relative  value.  Nothing 
whatever  in  it  is  to  be  held  as  of  permanent  worth, 
not  even  the  teaching  that  nothing  is  to  be  so  held  ! 

With  this  as  the  view  which  Buddhism  takes  of 
itself — the  most  precious  knowledge  in  the  world  as 
being  the  means  of  escape  from  such  a  world — it  need 
scarcely  occasion  surprise  if  it  values  equally  lightly 
every  other  kind  of  knowledge  regarded  as  of 
absolute  importance,  as  worthy  of  being  held  as  a 
"  constant  possession  ". 

To  repeat  it  once  more :  Buddhism  is  a  practice 
and  only  a  practice  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
end — deliverance  from  ignorance,  that  is,  from 
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limitation,  that  is,  from  suffering.  If»  at  times  it 
gives  the  impression  of  being  concerned  with  theory 
pure  and  simple,  such  theory,  wherever  advanced,  is  so 
advanced,  not  at  all  for  its  own  sake  but  simply  and 
solely  as  an  adjunct  to,  an  accessory  part  of,  the  prac 
tice  :  this  and  nothing  more.  Were  it  possible  for  any  to 
carry  out  the  practice  of  the  Dharnma  knowing  no  sin 
gle  jot  of  the  theory  connected  therewith,  and  if  such 
an  one  did  actually  carry  out  the  practice,  then  he 
would  be  as  good  a  "  Buddhist  "  as  any  other.  He 
would  certainly  be  more  likely  to  reach  the  goal  than 
another  who,  master  of  all  the  theory,  omitted  to 
carry  it  out  in  practice.  For  the  latter,  despite 
all  his  theoretical  knowledge,  would  never  reach  the 
goal  at  all.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Buddha  is  given  the  name  of  Path.  If  it  is  so 
called,  it  is  because  it  so  is.  And  a  path  is  always 
something  to  be  trodden;  it  is  not  something  merely 
to  be  talked  about,  an  agreeable  topic  for  a  little 
dilletante  conversation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
suggest  what  other  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  a 
path  save  that  of  treading  it. 

Treading  this  Path  pointed  out  by  the  Buddha, 
then,  its  most  important  constituent  is  that  called 
Right  Endeavour.  For  there  is  no  one,  not  even 
the  Teacher  of  that  Path,  who  can  carry  us  a  single 
inch  forward  thereon.  Each  individual  for  himself 
must  make  his  own  forward  way  to  the  goal  of 
Deliverance  by  his  own  sole  effort — effort  directed 
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first  to  the  purifying  of  his  conduct ;  then  through 
purified  conduct,  to  the  purifying  of  the  mind;  and 
last,  through  a  purified  mind,  to  the  winning  of 
perfect  wisdom. 

After  this  it  were  superfluous  to  add  that  every 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Teaching  of  the 
Tathagata  is  a  Teaching  that  encourages  in  its 
adherents  sloth  and  torpor  and  slumbrous  inactivity, 
is,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  libel.  Such  a  charge  might  be  com 
prehensible  if  the  Buddha  offered  to  do  something 
directly  for  us — on  His  own  shoulders  to  bear  us 
along  the  Path  he  points  out ;  Himself  row  us  across 
the  roaring  flood  of  Samsdra,  we  having  naught  to 
do  but  lie  back  in  ease  and  allow  Him  to  do  us  the 
service.  But  the  Buddha  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  never  offers  to  do  anything  for  us.  He  only  offers 
to  show  us  how  we  may  do  something  for  ourselves — 
a  tremendous  and  a  wholesome  difference !  He  offers 
us  a  raft  well  able  to  keep  ua  afloat  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  but  we  must  work  our  own  hands  and  feet 
if  we  would  have  it  bear  us  across  its  raging  waters 
to  security  supreme,  the  security  called  Nibbdna. 

Another  charge  that  is  frequently  brought  against 
the  Buddha's  teaching  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
better — scholars  having  access  to  the  original  docu 
ments  of  that  teaching — is  equally  unfounded.  These 
declare  that  it  is  a  religion  of  melancholy  and  gloom 
and  dull  despair.  And  as  for  its  adherents,  "  the 
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hand  of  Karma  lies  heavy  upon  them,  crushing  out 
life  and  hope,"  cheerfully  remarks  one  such  recent 
writer  in  a  phrase  which,  considered  as  the  effort  of 
a  picturesque  imagination,  is  doubtless  not  without 
its  merits  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  strict 
adhesion  to  truth  and  fact,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
with  quite  the  same  satisfaction. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  gravitation  ;  and  there 
always  has  been,  and  still  is,  something  rather  re 
morseless  about  its  operation.  It  will  dash  to  the 
ground  and  cruelly  mangle  the  delicate  body  and 
limbs  of  a  little  child  that  leans  too  far  over  a 
window,  and  shatter  in  pieces  the  valuable  life  of  a 
mechanical  scientist  who  lets  his  aeroplane'  escape 
from  his  control — and  do  both  with  equal  callousness 
and  with  equal  certainty.  But  no  one  has  yet 
recorded — possibly  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so ! — 
that  parents  and  a3roplanists  are  noticeably  crushed 
and  lifeless  and  hopeless  of  bearing  in  view  of  the  fact 
of  gravitation.  So  far  as  ordinary  observation  goes, 
these  two  classes  of  persons  generally  endeavour  so 
to  arrange  matters  that  gravitation  shall  not  hare 
opportunity  to  do  them  or  theirs  any  very  serious 
harm.  And  it  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that 
Buddhists,  as  Buddhists,  are  less  capable  of  exercising 
plain  commonsense  in  their  life-affairs  than  the 
average  parent  or  aviator  in  this. 

If  the  Buddha  taught  that  all  men  lie  under  the 
weight  of  some  vast,  primeval  curse,  wherefrom  they 
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can  look  for  no  deliverance  save  through  the  grace 
and  goodwill  of  another  ;  and  that  their  one  chance 
of  obtaining  this  grace  and  goodwill  is  strictly  con 
fined  to  the  limits  of  one  little  lifetime  of  seventy 
years  or  so,  the  penalty  of  failure  to  do  so  within  that 
period  being  the  dreadful  one  of  an  eternity  of 
unbroken  suffering,  one  could  understand  the  Buddha- 
Dharnma  being  branded  as  a  doctrine  of  gloom  and 
despair.  It  would  well  deserve  to  be  so  branded ; 
for  what  more  gloomy,  what  more  despairing  teach 
ing  can  be  conceived  of  than  one  that  would  thus 
condemn  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  human 
race  to  a  fate  of  hopeless,  unending  misery  ? 

But  the  Awakened  One  teaches  nothing  even  in 
the  remotest  degree  resembling  this.  The  only  curse 
— so  He  teaches — under  which  man  suffers,  is  the  curse 
of  Ignorance,  of  Unknowingness;  and  this  curse  is 
not  fixed  upon  him  by  any  power  outside  himself. 
At  any  time  he  chooses,  he  may  begin  to  remove  it 
without  reference  to  the  goodwill  or  pleasure  of  any 
other,  simply  by  putting  forth  the  effort  required  to 
remove  it,  absolutely  no  other  condition  attaching. 
And  to  the  period  during  which  this  effort  may  be 
made  no  statute  of  limitations  whatever  applies.  The 
Path  remains  open  for  each  and  all  to  tread  so  long 
as  a  single  traveller  remains  to  tread  it.  "  The  last 
of  the  Buddhas,"  says  a  Scriptui'e,  "  shall  not  enter 
into  Nibbdna  until  every  grain  of  sand  that  now  is 
shall  have  come  unto  Deliverance."  The  simple 
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existence  of  Right  Effort  or  Endeavour — which  is 
just  endeavour  to  attain  to  this  Deliverance — as  an 
integral  component  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  of 
all  the  Buddhas,  and  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of 
the  exercise  of  that  (  Right  Effort,  that  Right 
Endeavour,  knows  neither  limit  nor  term  in  time  or 
in  space,  is  the  ample,  all-sufficient  answer  to  any 
and  every  accusation  against  the  Teaching  of  the 
Awakened  One  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of 
hopelessness  and  despair.  None  can  be  hopeless, 
none  need  despair,  when  he  knows  that  at  any  mo 
ment,  whether  he  be  old  or  young,  weak  or  strong, 
by  the  faithful  practice  of  Right  Endeavour  he  may 
begin  to  turn  his  steps  in  the  direction  that  at  last, 
surely,  will  bring  him  to  the  clear,  sunlit  heights  of 
Deliverance  from  all  111. 


CHAPTER  VII 

RIGHT  RECOLLECTEDNESS 

To  every  man  who  thinks,  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  vexatious  thing  in  life,  the  real  Dukkha  of 
existence,  is  the  sense  of  his  inability  to  get  rid  of 
the  spectacles  imposed  upon  mental  vision  by  his  own 
temperament,  and  to  see  things  free  from  the  colour 
ing  imparted  to  them  by  these  glasses — to  see  things 
as  they  are.  The  history  of  the  individual  man  so 
soon  as  he  has  passed  the  purely  animal  stage,  is 
simply  the  history  of  his  attempts  to  draw  ever  closer 
and  closer  to  true,  direct  vision  of  what  is,  in 
contradistinction  to  what  only  seems.  The  history  of 
the  races  of  men  is  the  same.  Philosophy,  religion, 
science,  under  whatever  skies  they  may  be  found,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  sincere,  are  only  so  many  attempts 
on  the  part  of  a  section  of  humanity  to  reach  the 
same  end. 

In  one  religious  philosophy  this  aim  of  human  effort 
is   perceived    more   clearly   and    pursued    with  more 
single-hearted   endeavour,   more  direct  purpose,  than 
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is  the  case  in  any  other  religion  or  philosophy.  That 
religious  philosophy  is  the  Teaching  of  Him  who  is 
called  the  Buddha — a  Teaching  which,  reduced  to 
its  ultimate  elements,  is  simply  the  vision  of  things  as 
they  truly  are ;  all  the  prescriptions  and  recommenda 
tions  and  injunctions  to  which  that  Great  One  from 
time  to  time  gave  utterance  having  for  their  object 
but  this  one  end,  to  help  His  fellow-men  with  least 
delay  to  that  great  vision.  "With  least  delay," 
because  the  mere  process  of  living,  by  sheer  force  of 
its  continuance,  at  long  last,  in  experienced  suffering, 
will  end  by  forcing  upon  every  man  the  vision 
of  the  true  nature  of  things.  The  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha  is  only  the  teaching  ceaselessly  proclaimed  by 
the  whole  universe  of  things  about  us,  put  into  briefer 
and  more  readily  recognisable  form.  The  Buddha,  any 
Buddha — Gotama  or  any  of  His  predecessors  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Way  to  Correct  Vision — 
superficial  appearances  notwithstanding,  is  not  a 
suddenly  emerging,  inexplicable  phenomenon  having 
no  point  of  connection  with  a  before  or  an  after,  but 
a  perfectly  natural  integral  part  of  the  order  of 
things,  an  essential  element*  in  a  universe  where  is 
the  undesirable,  and  where  consequently  there  must 
be  a  way  out  of  that  undesirable,  and  Those  who 
shall  make  known  that  way  out. 

The  second  step  in  the  Mind-culture  section  of  the 
Way  to  Correct  Vision  taught  by  the  Awakened  One, 
Gotama,  is  a  practice  which  aims  directly  at  such 
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vision,  the  practice  of  Kight  Recollectedness.  Albeit 
in  order  of  mention  placed  second  among  the  prac 
tices  pertaining  to  the  culture  and  training  of  mind, 
and  only  seventh  in  order  of  mention  taking  the 
members  of  the  "  Path  "  as  a  whole,  it  is  in  reality  the 
most  important  of  them  all  without  exception.  The 
other  members  of  the  Path  are  more  or  less  stages  or 
transition  steps  to  something  else,  helps  to  the 
achievement  of  something  beyond,  but  this  one 
practice  is  complete  in  itself.  Of  it  the  Buddha 
declared  that,  if  persisted  in  with  determination  and 
energy  for  seven  consecutive  days  only  without  a 
break,  it  would  bring  the  man  who  so  practised  it  to 
the  realisation  of  the  true  nature  of  himself  and  of  all 
about  him,  and  with  that  to  the  ending  of  all  attach 
ment  to  anything  whatsoever,  seen  or  heard  or 
thought,  and  so  to  deliverance  from  all  bondage  for 
evermore. 

In  the  practice  of  this  Right  Recollectedness, 
the  first  exercise  recommended  is  that  of  calm,  cool, 
scrutinising  contemplation  of  the  fact  of  body,  of  the 
living,  breathing,  physical  organism — oneself  which 
each  man  finds  the  most  prominent  and  insistent 
factor  of  existence;  and  to  tell  oneself  simply, 
honestly  and  candidly  just  what  one  finds  when  one  so 
looks,  without  importing  into  the  picture  anything  that 
fancy  or  imagination  might  be  inclined  to  dictate. 
One  is  asked  to  perform  an  act  of  pure  objective  con 
templation  of  the  physical  manifestation,  body,  and 
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what  one  might  have  expected  or  liked  to  see  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  have  the  least  say  in  the  presentation 
arrived  at.  Only  what  is,  is  to  be  'set  before  the 
consciousness,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  what  only 
seems  to  be. 

Following  this  prescription,  we  perceive  that 
what  we  have  before  us  is  an  aggregation  of  so 
much  solid  and  so  much  liquid  matter,  pervaded  by 
heat,  and  informed  and  stirred  by  various  radiations 
or  vibrations  ;  or,  in  the  old  language  of  the  orginal 
Scripture,  "  an  aggregation  compounded  of  the  ele 
ments  of  earth,  water,  tire,  and  air  ".  On  this  picture 
the  practiser  of  Right  Recollectedness  is  asked  to 
look  and  keep  on  looking  until  he  has  realised  just 
what  it  is  he  has  before  him,  and  make  clear  and 
distinct  to  his  mind  the  difference  between  this  he 
actually  sees  and  what  all  his  former  habitual,  care 
less  ways  of  looking  had  hitherto  led  him  to  imagine 
he  saw  in  the  body.  He  is  to  look  and  keep  on 
looking  until,  by  force  of  his  steady,  unwavering, 
attentive  scrutiny,  he  sees  what  is  and  nothing  else. 

And  this  is  not  easy  ;  very  far  from  it.  For  just 
as  into  every  act  of  pure  sense-perception,  even  the 
simplest-seeming,  such  as  looking  at  a  flower,  there 
enters  a  whole  host  of  elements  that  are  not  present 
in  the  bare  act  of  perception  at  all — crowds  of 
memories,  inferences,  deductions,  conclusions ;  so  into 
the  ordinary  act  of  the  mental  contemplation  of  any 
thing  there  enter  preconceived  ideas,  old  habits  of 
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thought,  prejudices,  suppositions,  imaginations,  all  of 
which  tend  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  make  the 
resultant  picture  not  a  true  representation  of  the 
phenomenon  contemplated,  but  a  more  or  less  distort 
ed  version  of  the  same.  To  get  rid  of  these 
error-producing  factors  is  the  precise  design  of  this 
first  exercise  in  Right  Recollectedness.  To  attain 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  success  therein  requires 
long  and  repeated  practice,  so  powerful  are  the 
influences  of  old  use  and  wont.  And  to  attain 
perfection  in  it  may  take  a  whole  lifetime — perhaps 
many  lifetimes.  But  that  need  not  daunt  any  in 
beginning  upon  the  practice.  A  beginning  has  to  be 
made  some  time  upon  the  march  towards  truth,  and 
we  have  each  of  us  all  the  time  there  is — the  now  \ 

The  next  exercise  in  Right  Recollectedness  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  body  in  the  performance  of  its 
most  ordinary  functions,  more  particularly  that  most 
common  and  necessary  of  them,  the  operation  of 
breathing.  Here  again,  looking  simply  for,  and 
taking  note  only  of,  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  are 
asked  to  see  in  the  operation  of  physical  breathing  a 
process  of  expulsion  of  air  from  an  interior  cavity  of 
the  body,  and  its  drawing  in  again  thither  through 
the  channel  of  the  nostrils,  under  the  impulsion  of  a 
motion  of  mind  corresponding  thereto.  When  air 
issues  from  the  nozzle  of  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and 
sets  his  fire  glowing,  it  does  so,  we  are  told,  because 
there  is  a  hollow  air-chamber  called  a  bellows  in 
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sound  working  order,  a  properly  connected  tube 
joined  thereto,  and  the  blacksmith  there  working  the 
handle  of  the  bellows.  Similarly,  when  a  body 
breathes,  what  is  needed  for  the  performance  of  that 
operation  is  a  pair  of  lungs  in  working  condition, 
nostrils  free  from  obstruction,  and  the  mental  impul 
sion  that  sets  the  lungs  in  motion.  If  any  of  these 
conditions  are  absent,  then  no  act  of  breathing  takes 
place,  just  as  no  air  comes  from  the  blacksmith's 
bellows  to'?et  his  fire  going  if  the  bellows  are  broken, 
or  the  connecting  tube  damaged,  or  the  handle  of  the 
bellows  is  not  worked  up  and  down.  These  are 
such  very  obvious  facts  about  the  blowing  of 
a  blacksmith's  bellows,  as  about  the  breathing  of 
a  living  body,  that  expressly  to  call  attention  to 
them  would  seem  more  than  superfluous.  But  it  is 
by  reason  of  their  very  obviousness  that  they  have 
to  be  deliberately  recollected  and  borne  in  mind, 
else  they  are  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  unwarranted 
ideas  in  connection  with  them  arise,  from  simple  lack 
of  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  ideas  are  arising. 
The  practiser  of  Right  Recollectedness  as  regards 
the  body's  breathing  has  for  his  aim  the  removal  of 
all  mistakes  due  to  carelessness  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  phenomenon  under  observation,  and  the  defining 
clearly  in  his  mind  the  simple  facts  of  the  process  of 
breathing,  just  as  they  are,  and  nothing  else  beside. 
As  with  breathing,  so  with  the  other,  more  external, 
operations  or  actions  of  the  body,  such  as  walking, 
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standing  still,  and  so  forth,  together  with  the  various 
mo-fements  of  its  different  members  such  as  stretching 
forth  or  drawing  in  the  arms,  and  the  like.  Upon 
these  also  the  Bhikkhu  who  is  seeking  to  practise 
Right  Recollected  ness  is  asked  to  fix  his  attention, 
and  from  a  steady,  unwavering,  impartial  scrutiny, 
define  to  himself  what  exactly  are  the  facts  in  the 
presence  of  which  he  finds  himself.  So  doing,  he  is 
told,  he  will  find  that  the  common  phrase  "I  go,"  or 
"  I  move  my  arm/'  while  perfectly  admissible  as  a 
term  of  common  speech  in  indicating  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  is  an  error  if  taken  as  an  exact  descrip 
tion  of  the  happening,  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  precisely  his  task  in  practising  Right 
Recollectedness.  He  is  told  that  from  the  stand 
point  of  strict  truth  and  fact — which  is  the  stand 
point  of  Right  Recollectedness — it  is  as  erroneous 
for  him  to  say  when  his  body  moves  in  walking,  "I 
go,"  as  it  would  be  for  a  cart  that  is  being  pulled 
along  a  road  to  say,  "  I  go  " !  He  is  to  recollect  that 
the  cart  does  not  go.  He  is  to  bear  in  mind  that 
when  a  cart  moves,  it  is  because  two  oxen,  urged 
thereto  by  a  driver,  pull  it.  And  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  when  the  body,  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  parts, 
moves,  he  is  to  know  that  it  is  because  like  a  cart- 
driver,  the  duly  appropriate  motions  of  mind  set 
working  the  "  oxen  "  of  the  muscles  concerned,  which 
thereupon  move  the  "  cart"  attached,  the  body.  In 
every  other  operation  of  the  physical  form,  in  eating 
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and  drinking  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  he  is  doing, 
the  Bhikkhu  is  steadily  to  bear  in  mind  and  never  to 
forget  that  an  exactly  similar  sequence  of  causation 
is  running  its  course,  ar.d  no  other  plausible  but 
wholly  unwarranted  notion  concerning  their  nature 
is  to  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his  mind.  Thus 
is  the  Bhikkhu  to  practise  Right  Recollectedness  as 
regards  each  one  of  the  activities  of  body — of  all 
bodies,  as  well  as  his  own. 

Further,  since  the  practice  of  Right  Recollected- 
ness  has  for  its  object  the  deliverance  of  the  Bhikkhu 
from  cleaving  to  aught  connected  with  body,  his  own 
or  another's,  he  is  counselled  to  bear  ever  in  mind 
the  unpleasant,  repellent  nature  of  the  body's  intern 
al  processes.  He  is  called  on  to  remember  that, 
despite  all  else  he  may  be  inclined  to  think  or 
mayhap  wish  to  think,  the  body  is  but  little  better 
than  a  festering  sore,  with  fine  clothes  as  with  gold- 
leaf  covered  over,  in  order  to  spare  men's  feelings 
and  help  them  to  maintain  to  themselves  that  decep 
tion  in  the  matter  which  most  wish  to  practise.  He 
is  told  to  remind  himself  at  every  moment  that,  in 
the  words  of  a  Scripture,  "this  body  of  ours  did  not 
have  its  arising  in  the  bosom  of  a  lotus.  It  is  not 
stuffed  full  of  all  manner  of  pleasant  spices.  Neither 
does  it  give  forth  sweet  odours  and  substances. 
But  in  a  place  of  filth  and  darkness  was  it  born" — 
and  there  follows  a  description  of  the  body's  arising 
and  subsequent  functioning  which  assuredly  is  not 
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pleasant  to  contemplate.  But  then  the  aim  of  the 
practiser  of  Right  Recollectedness  is  not  the  vision 
of  the  pleasant  but  of  the  true,  let  this  be  what  it 
may. 

To  ensure  that  the  Bhikkhu  shall  not  remain  blind 
to  the  unenchanting  nature  of  body,  that  he  may  get 
rid  of  the  last  remnants  of  his  attraction  towards  the 
pain-bringing  thing,  he  is  further  counselled  to 
follow  in  his  mind  the  whole  course  of  decay  and 
corruption  to  which  it  falls  prey  so  soon  as  life  has 
departed  from  it.  He  is  to  contemplate  it,  proceed 
ing  from  a  state  of  loathsome  corruption  through  all 
the  stages  of  its  progressive  disintegration,  to  the  day 
when  it  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  dust  "  white  as  a 
sea-shell,"  and  to  note  and  recollect  continually  that 
this  is  the  sure,  inevitable  end  of  all  the  loveliness  and 
beauty  and  grandeur  and  power  of  every  body  that 
has  ever  been — and  of  his  too. 

In  accordance  with  that  methodicalness  which  is 
such  an  outstanding  feature  in  the  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha,  after  scrutinising  the  body  closely  with 
intent  to  know  just  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not,  the 
practiser  of  Right  Recollectedness  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  like  scrutiny  with  respect  to  the  sensations 
of  the  body.  These,  he  is  asked  to  observe,  are  in  a 
state  of  ceaseless  mutation.  Pain,  pleasure,  and 
feelings  that  are  neither  of  pain  nor  of  pleasure  but 
simply  indifferent,  without  respite  follow  one  upon 
another  in  endless  procession  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
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When  any  one  of  these  three  classes  of  sensation  or 
feeling  is  present,  the  remaining  two  are  absent;  and 
all  have  their  turn  of  being  present,  and  so  have 
nothing  about  them  of  a  substantial,  perduring  nature. 
Of  this  the  Bhikkhu  is  counselled  to  take  good  heed, 
and  to  ask  himself  if  in  any  such  perishable  and 
perishing  things  there  can  possibly  be  aught  to  which 
it  is  profitable  to  cling. 

Moreover,  with  mindful,  scrutinising  gaze  directed 
upon  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  desirable  and 
pleasant  sensation,  the  practiser  of  Right  Recollected- 
ness  is  told  he  will  find  that  such  so-called  pleasur 
able  sensation,  in  essence  consists  simply  in  the 
relieving  of  some  pain,  were  it  no  other  pain  than 
the  pain  of  ennui.  To  drink  water,  for  instance,  is  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  but  only  if  one  is  thirsty — 
that  is,  only  if  one  is  suffering  from  the  distress  of 
thirst  to  which  this  brings  relief.  At  any  other  time 
the  drinking  of  water  would  itself  be  a  distress.  To 
eat  food  is  also  a  source  of  pleasant  sensation,  but 
only  when  one  is  hungry,  as  relief  from  that  state  of 
unpleasure.  When  one  is  satisfied,  to  eat  is  not  a 
pleasure  but  a  pain.  To  sleep  is  a  pleasure  only  as  it 
is  the  means  of  removing  weariness  and  drowsiness, 
unpleasurable  sensations.  And  as  with  these,  so 
with  all  the  actions  of  the  body  usually  regarded  as 
productive  of  pleasure.  In  actual  truth  these  are  not 
so  much  pleasure-producing  as  simply  pain-relieving; 
and  carried  beyond  the  point  where  they  relieve  pain, 
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by  the  law  of  the  mutation  of  sensation,  again  become 
producers  of  actual  pain — if  of  no  other,  of  the  pain, 
the  distress  of  satiety.  If  a  man  is  suffering  from  a 
burning  fever,  the  application  of  ice  to  his  fevered 
brow  may  indeed  be  a  pleasure,  bringing  him  tem 
porary  relief  from  the  heat  that  oppresses  him,  but 
on  a  cold  day  the  application  of  that  same  ice  would 
be  a  positive  pain.  On  a  cold  day,  again,  the  donning 
of  a  warm,  heavy  coat  is  a  pleasurable  thing,  banishing 
the  unpleasantness  of  cold,  but  on  a  hot  day  the  same 
coat  would  be  nothing  but  a  burden  and  a  distress. 
Of  this  the  Bhikkhu  is  asked  to  take  due  note,  and 
to  recognise  accordingly  the  absence  of  positive 
value  and  worth  from  all  so-called  pleasurable 
sensation. 

In  his  practice  of  Right  Recollectedness  with 
regard  to  sensation,  the  Bhikkhu  is  further  coun 
selled  to  observe  that  it  is  with  the  sensations 
of  the  body  as  with  the  body  itself :  here  as 
there,  no  real  basis  exists  for  any  notion  of 
"self".  A  little  child,  he  is  told,  may  indeed r 
as  it  sucks  its  mother's  milk,  say  to  itself,  "  I 
experience  pleasure,"  but  the  grown  man  who  has 
come  to  the  fullness  of  his  mental  stature,  in  experi 
encing  any  pleasurable  sensation  is  to  be  aware  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  "  I  "  in  the  matter.  He  is  to 
know  that  all  he  can  rightly  say,  is,  "  A  pleasurable 
sensation  has  arisen  "  ; — this  only,  if  he  would  abide 
strictly  by  truth  and  fact. 
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He  is  counselled  closely  to  scrutinise  sensation  and 
observe  its  entirely  conditioned  character.  If,  for 
instance,  the  sensation  called  sight  arises  he  is  to 
note  that  this  is  so,  first,  because  an  organ  called  the 
eye  is  present,  second,  because  within  range  of  that 
eye  there  is  a  surface  capable  of  reflecting  light-rays, 
and  third,  because  the  eye  is  so  placed  that  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  surface  in  question  are  able  to  reach 
and  impinge  upon  its  retina.  The  Bhikkhu  is  told  to 
note  well  and  never  for  a  moment  forget  that,  if  any 
one  of  these  three  conditions  is  absent,  then  nothing 
that  can  be  called  sight  can  take  place ;  and  that 
conversely,  when  all  three  are  present,  sight  must 
take  place.  In  the  act  of  seeing  as  in  all  else,  there 
is  nothing  partaking  of  the  capricious  or  haphazard  ; 
wherever  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  occurring  are 
found,  there  it  always  occurs  and  must  occur.  In 
his  recollected  contemplation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
sight  the  Bhikkhu  is  to  be  aware  that  in  strict 
truth,  according  to  things  as  they  really  are,  there  is 
no  just  ground  for  the  statement,  "  I  see,"  but  only 
for  the  statement,  "  There  is  seeing."  And  this 
discriminating  and  accurate  envisagement  of  the 
operation  of  seeing  is  to  be  extended  to  all  acts  of 
sensing — to  the  acts  of  hearing,  smelling,  tasting, 
touching,  and  thinking. 

For  thinking  too,  in  Buddhist  belief,  is  only  a 
species  of  sensing,  the  objects  sensed  in  this  case 
being  ideas.  As  to  see  is  through  the  eye  to  become 
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aware  of  forms,  so  thinking  is  through  the  mind  to 
become  aware  of  ideas.  As  the  eye  is  an  organ  for 
the  apprehension  of  forms,  so  the  mind  is  an  exactly 
analogous  organ  for  the  apprehension  of  ideas.  To 
think  is  thus  to  see  with  the  mind ;  as  to  see 
optically  is,  in  a  manner,  to  think  with  the  eye.  Each 
of  these  operations  is  an  act  of  sensing  an  object 
present.  And  as  with  the  seeing  of  the  organ  of 
optical  vision,  so  with  the  mind's  seeing — if  any  of 
the  three  required  factors  are  absent,  no  such  thing  as 
thinking  takes  place.  If  the  mind  be  in  any  way 
disordered  in  its  functioning,  if  no  idea  comes  in  one 
way  or  another  within  range  of  it,  and  if  such  an  idea 
does  not  actually  come  in  contact  with  the  organ  of 
thinking,  the  mind  in  question,  then  no  thinking  takes 
place,  there  is  no  thought.  Thinking  too,  like  every 
thing  else,  has  its  necessary  conditions;  these  absent, 
it  also  is  absent.  Hence,  in  the  perfectly  recollected 
contemplation  of  the  act  of  thinking  inculcated  in  the 
seventh  member  of  the  Path,  there  is  found  no  basis  in 
truth  and  fact  for  any  such  saying  as  "  I  think  ".  Just 
as  one  cannot  rightly  say,  "  I  see/'  when  alluding  to  the 
operation  of  optical  vision,  so  one  cannot  rightly  say 
"  I  see,"  in  the  case  of  mental  vision.  One  may  not 
say,  "  I  think  "  ;  one  is  only  entitled  to  say,  "  There  is 
thinking;  there  is  thought".  Of  course  the  practice 
of  Right  Recollectedness  in  this  particular  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  expressions, 
"  I  see,"  or  u  I  think  ".  These  modes  of  speech  are  a 
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Convenience  such  as  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  in 
ordinary  human  intercourse,  if,  in  addressing  one 
another,  men  are  not  to  be  tangled  up  in  wholly 
needless  complications.  But  what  the  practiser  of 
Right  Recollectedness  is  aiming  at  is  a  completely 
accurate  presentation  to  himself  of  what  is  happening 
at  each  successive  moment  of  experience.  Pursuing 
such  aim  he  perceives  that  all  he  is  really  entitled  to 
affirm  when  he  senses  anything  through  any  of  his 
sense-organs  up  to  that  finest  of  them  all,  the  mind,  is 
that  such  and  such  a  form  of  sense-action  is  present, 
and  nothing  more.  When  this  is  seen  with  perfect, 
utter  clearness,  and  kept  before  the  mind  continually 
with  respect  to  its  own  operations  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  sensing  organs,  then  attachment  to  thinking, 
that  last,  most  stubborn  stronghold  of  the  feeling  of 
"  I  "  is  destroyed,  and  the  mind  is  finally  delivered 
"  with  the  deliverance  that  comes  of  wisdom  ". 

A  further  exercise  in  the  practice  of  Right  Recol 
lectedness  is  that  of  a  constant  mindfulness,  an  ever- 
present  awareness  of  the  particular  state  of  mind 
present  at  each  moment,  in  respect  of  its  tendency  to 
lead  towards  or  away  from  the  deliverance  just 
mentioned  ;  in  other  words,  awareness  of  the  "  good 
ness  "  or  "badness  "  of  each  state  of  mind  as  fast  as 
it  arises,  coupled  with  the  taking  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  remove  the  "  bad  "  state  of  mind  that 
may  have  arisen  and  to  replace  it  by  its  t(  good " 
opposite. 
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In  this  particular  of  its  practice,  Right  Recollected 
ness  blends  and  in  a  way  becomes  one  with  that 
member  of  the  Path  which  immediately  precedes  it 
in  order  of  mention,  Right  Endeavour.  For  if  the 
practise r  of  this  branch  of  Right  Recollectedness 
becomes  aware  of  the  arising  within  him  of  lustful 
craving,  with  complete  awareness  of  what  he  is  going 
to  do  and  why,  he  deliberately  turns  his  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  body 
and  of.  the  processes  that  are  taking  place  within  it. 
He  also  turns  away  his  mind  from  all  thought  upon 
the  particular  forms  that  excite  the  state  of  mind  of 
which  he  wishes  to  be  rid.  He  exercises  heedful  care 
as  to  the  food  that  he  eats.  He  chooses  his  friends 
and  associates  with  prudence  and  circumspection. 
He  engages  only  in  such  conversation  as  might  help 
him  to  get  rid  of  lustful  thoughts  ;  he  shuns  all  con 
versation  that  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  his 
achievement  of  that  end.  So  working  and  practising, 
he  removes  the  first  of  the  great  obstructions  on  his 
pathway  to  deliverance. 

Or  if,  in  his  practice  of  Right  Recollectedness  in 
this  particular  of  watchfulness  over  the  mind,  the 
Bhikkhu  becomes  aware  within  himself  of  the  arising 
of  anger  and  ill-will,  then  he  promptly  reminds  him 
self  that  this  is  a  "  bad  "  state  of  mind,  one  that 
hinders  his  progress  towards  deliverance,  and  he 
takes  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  to 
bring  into  being  its  contrary  "  good  "  state.  He 
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takes  measures  to  beget  in  himself  thoughts  of 
loving-kindness,  considering  how  profitable  to  himself 
and  others  is  the  cultivation  of  such  thoughts,  how 
productive  of  well-being  and  happiness  to  himself  and 
all  connected  with  him  is  the  nature  of  the  words  and 
deeds  that  flow  from  such  thoughts. 

Or  if,  in  his  watch  upon  his  mind,  the  Bhikkhu  finds 
that  it  tends  to  fall  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  dullness, 
he  sets  himself  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  same,  and 
to  bring  himself  into  a  state  of  activity  and  energy  of 
mind.  He  regulates  his  eating,  adopts  such  postures 
of  body  as  militate  against  sluggishness  and  sleepi 
ness,  and  takes  care  to  live  only  where  there  is 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Deliberately  and  recollectedly 
he  perseveres  in  these  practices  until  he  has  overcome 
the  undesired  and  undesirable  state  of  mind  that 
obstructs  his  onward  way. 

Or  if  the  state  of  mind  he  discovers  within  himself 
is  one  of  uneasy  restlessness  and  profitless  brooding, 
in  his  practice  of  Right  Recollectedness  he  applies 
himself  to  get  rid  of  these  hindrances  by  the  study  of 
the  Teaching  that  is  intended  above  all  things  to 
bring  rest  and  satisfaction  to  those  who  know  and 
follow  it,  as  also  by  enquiry  regarding  that  Teaching 
of  those  who  know  more  about  it  than  himself.  Thus 
does  he  exercise  himself  to  rid  his  mind  of  its  need 
less  agitation  and  to  bring  it  to  coolness  and  calm. 

Finally,  if  the  Bhikkhu  finds  himself  tormented 
by  doubts  and  indecisions  and  uncertainties,  then,  as 
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in  the  case  of  restlessness  of  mind,  he  is  to  beget  a 
better  state  of  mind  by  steady  application  to  study 
and  enquiry  into  the  Teaching  of  the  Nature  of 
Things.  From  such  study  and  enquiry  at  length 
will  come  knowledge ;  from  knowledge,  certainty 
and  lassurance  ;  and  so  all  dubitancy,  all  incertitude, 
all  hesitancy,  will  be  banished  from  his  mind  for 
ever. 

Thus  putting  away  those  five  great  hindrances  to 
freedom,  lust  and  ill-will  and  sloth  and  agitation  and 
uncertainty,  by  begetting  their  opposites  in  the  use 
of  the  appropriate  means  and  accessories,  the 
Bhikkhu  makes  easier  his  approach  to,  and  speedier 
his  arrival  at,  the  complete  deliverance  of  the  mind 
which  is  the  one  goal  of  all  his  efforts  whatsoever. 

Yet  another  exercise  in  the  practice  of  Right 
Recollectedness  has  to  do  with  a  watchful  observa 
tion  and  recollected  awareness  of  the  process  by 
which  arise  within  a  man  what  are  technically  known 
as  the  "Ten  Fetters".  These  Ten  Fetters  may 
arise  in  connection  with  eveiy  act  of  sensing  an 
object,  whether  through  eye  or  ear  or  nose  or  tongue 
or  skin  or  mind.  The  example  of  such  arising  of  the 
Fetters  through  the  mutual  encounter  of  the  eye  and 
a  form,  may  be  taken  as  type  of  all  the  rest. 

In   such  a  case,  with   the  sighting  of  a  pleasant 

form,    there  arises  in   the  man   of  unguarded    mind 

the    feeling    of    desire    to    possess   the   said    form,  to 

have   and    to   hold   and  to  enjoy  it.     This  is  the  first 

10 
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of  the  Ten  Fetters — that  of  Lustful  Craving.  If, 
however,  the  object  encountered  is  not  a  pleasant 
but  an  unpleasant  one,  then  there  arises  in  the 
unguarded  mind  antipathy  to  such  a  form,  dislike 
and  hatred  towards  it.  This  is  the  second  Fetter — 
that  of  Anger  or  111- Will. 

But  in  the  case  where  the  object  seen  is  a  pleasing 
one,  and  is  obtained  and  enjoyed,  there  follows  only 
too  likely  the  proud  feeling  of  possession,  the 
feeling  of  exultation  that  "  this  is  mine  ;  it  belongs 
to  no  other;  great  am  I  that  know  this  delight 
possessed  by  myself,  not  by  another  ! "  Thus  arises 
the  Fetter  called  Pride  of  Self.  Upon  it  follows  the 
feeling  born  of  unrestrained,  unthinking  indulgence 
in  the  delight  obtained,  finding  expression  in 
some  such  thought  as  :  "  This  that  I  now  enjoy  is 
something  real  and  substantial."  So  arises  the 
Fetter  of  a  wrong  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
things,  the  Fetter  of  False  Views.  Deeming  now 
that  what  he  enjoys  is  a  veritable  reality,  question 
ings,  dubitancies  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
reality  will  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  thus 
mistaken  man.  "  Has  this  always  been?  Will  this 
always  be  ?  "  and  a  host  of  similar  queries  will  arise 
within  his  mind.  Thus  comes  to  be  the  Fetter  called 
Doubt  or  Uncertainty.  Then  follows  in  the  misguided 
being  the  intense  desire  just  to  be,  to  have  existence, 
so  only  that  he  may  be  able  again  and  again 
to  repeat  the  enjoyment  of  his  imagined  real, 
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substantial  good;  thus  arises  the  Fetter  of  the 
Passion  to  Exist.  Next  arises  the  wish  to  make 
sure  that  in  every  existence  obtained  in  the  future 
the  enjoyment  craved  will  be  unfailingly  possessed, 
and  the  man  gives  himself  to  the  performance  of 
such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  he  thinks  will  ensure  his 
arising  again  in  some  happy  form  of  existence,  in 
some  sphere  of  being  where  it  will  be  in  his  power  to 
gratify  his  every  desire  for  enjoyment.  Thus  arises 
the  Fetter  of  Reliance  upon  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 
Then  is  born  in  the  mind  of  the  man  astray,  the 
idea  :  "  But  others  may  attain  to  enjoy  this  same 
delight  I  am  bent  upon,  by  seeking  it  even  as  I  do. 
Wherefore  should  such  enjoyment  be  theirs  ?  "  And 
distress  at  the  thought  that  any  should  have  enjoy 
ment  but  himself  comes  to  be  the  Fetter  called 
Jealousy.  Closely  allied  to  this  Fetter  there  also 
arises  a  gloating  pride  in  his  own  present  enjoyment, 
and  annoyance  at  the  spectacle  of  others  in  possession 
of  a  like  pleasure,  coupled  with  a  wish  that  he  might 
be  able  to  take  it  from  them  and  add  it  to  his  own,  so 
to  enhance  his  own  sensation  of  delight.  Thus  arises 
the  Fetter  of  Envy.  Finally,  in  this  particular 
exercise  of  Right  Recollectedness  which  is  observa 
tion  of  how  the  Ten  Fetters  come  to  arise,  the  Bhikkbu 
well  perceives,  clearly  penetrates  the  fact  that  all 
these  Fetters  only  arise  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  one,  last,  greatest  Fetter  of  all,  Ignorance,  source 
and  centre  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  man — ignorance 
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of  the  veritable  nature  of  things.  For  with  that 
ignorance  removed,  and  knowledge,  true  knowledge 
come  in  its  place,  this  entire  chain  of  fetters  could 
never  even  begin  to  arise.  This,  in  his  Right  Recol- 
lectedness,  the  Bhikkhu  well  knows  and  perceives. 

Remains  only  to  the  practiser  of  Right  Recollected- 
ness  to  be  recollected  and  mindful  as  regards  the 
seven  constituent  elements  of  that  condition  of 
perfect  enlightenment  towards  which  he  strives, 
these  namely  :  This  same  Recollectedness  which  he 
is  at  the  moment  practising ;  Investigation  as  regards 
the  Teaching  of  Enlightenment ;  Energy ;  Joyous 
Anticipation  of  the  Bliss  of  Deliverance  that  lies 
before  him  ;  Quietude  of  mind  and  body ;  Con 
centration  of  mind  ;  and  perfect,  unruffled  Serenity 
as  regards  every  possible  contingency  earthly  or 
heavenly  life  of  any  kind  can  afford.  Mindful  of 
these  seven  ingredients  of  the  State  of  Enlighten 
ment,  the  Bhikkhu  devotes  himself  assiduously  to 
the  work  of  producing  them  within  himself  and  of 
bringing  them  to  the  full  bloom  of  perfection. 

Such  is  Right  Recollectedness,  complete  in  all  its 
branches,  as  set" forth  by  the  Buddha  Himself  in 
His  great  discourse  upon  "The  Foundations  of 
Recollectedness  ".  Summed  up,  it  is  recollectedness, 
complete  awareness,  ever-present  consciousness,  at 
each  moment  of  time  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  as 
regards  the  body  and  the  states  or  sensations  of  the 
body,  and  the  mind  and  the  states  of  the  mind.  It 
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has  for  its  object  the  complete  elimination  of  error  in 
the  contemplation  of  these  four  classes  of  things — 
above  everything,  the  elimination  of  that  most 
persistent,  insistent  error  of  all,  the  notion  of  "  I  ". 
To  give  place  in  the  mind  to  such  notions  as  these  : 
"  This  is  my  body  ;  /  am  experiencing  this  sensation  ; 
my  mind  is  thus;  such  and  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
mine  !  " — this  is  not  Right,  but  Wrong  Recollected- 
ness,  since  it  is  the  accentuating,  the  emphasising,  and 
therefore  the  strengthening  of  that  very  idea  of  "  I  " 
which  it  is  the  express  object  of  Right  Recollected- 
ness  to  weaken  and  finally  destroy.  Alike  with 
the  Path  as  a  whole,  this  particular  member  of  it  is  a 
method  for  the  getting  rid  of  this  master  error  and  of 
every  other  error  that  flows  from  it.  It  is  a  method 
of  arriving  at  a  true,  close,  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  our  own  and  every  other  existence.  With 
the  coming  of  that  knowledge,  it  is  no  longer  ill  with 
us ;  it  is  lastingly,  finally,  utterly  well.  For  all  the  ills 
that  afflict,  or  ever  can  afflict,  the  son  of  earth  are 
comprehended  in  one  single  word — Ignorance,  Ignor 
ance  of  Things  as  They  Are. 


CHAPTEE  VIII 
RIGHT  CONCENTRATION 

THE  third  and  final  practice  in  the  Mind-culture 
section  of  the  Path,  and  the  eighth  and  last  member 
in  order  of  mention,  of  the  Path  as  a  whole,  is  the 
practice  of  Right  Concentration  or — as  it  might 
equally  well  be  called — Right  Tranquillisation. 

The  state  of  mind  aimed  at  in  this  practice  is  one 
not  a  little  removed  from  the  normal  mental  condition 
of  the  average  .person  in  everyday  life.  In  their 
ordinary  condition — regrettable  to  say — the  minds  of 
most  people  are  only  very  occasionally  in  a  state  that 
can  be  called  either  concentrated  or  tranquillised. 
Too  frequently  they  are  in  a  condition  that  can  only 
be  described  as  scattered  and  agitated.  To  use  the 
old  Indian  simile,  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  like  pots  of  water  beneath  which  burns 
a  fiercely  flaming  fire.  Such  pots  are  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  disturbance,  boiling  and  bubbling  up 
continually.  And  so  is  the  mind  beneath  whick  burns 
the  fierce  fire  of  passions  and  desires ;  its  surface 
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never  is  tranquil,  never  is  in  a  condition  faithfully  to 
reflect  a  clear  image  of  anything.  The  concentrated, 
tranquillised  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  a  pot  of 
water  from  beneath  which  the  fire  has  been  removed. 
The  smooth  surface  of  the  water  in  such  a  pot  yields 
a  faithful  image  of  whatever  is  brought  before  it. 
So  is  the  mind  from  beneath  which  has  been  with 
drawn  the  fire  of  passion  and  desire.  Its  agitations 
and  distui'bances  die  down  ;  and  at  length  it  is  able 
to  furnish  something  like  a  true  representation  of 
things  as  they  are. 

Like  all  comparisons  for  mental  things  drawn  from 
things  physical,  this  comparison  holds  good  only  up 
to  a  certain  point.  It  must  not  be  driven  too  far  and 
expected  to  fit,  in  every  detail,  the  thing  it  is  intended 
to  image.  For  in  the  case  of  the  "  pot  "  of  the  mind, 
the  derangement  in  its  reflective  powers  is  produced 
by  the  very  images  that  are  reflected  on  its  surface 
in  their  combination  with  the  "fire"  of  inclinations, 
desires,  and  passions  that  burns  below  it.  If  this 
"fire"  is  there  burning,  the  fresh  images  that 
reach  the  mind  through  the  various  senses,  add, 
as  it  were,  fresh  fuel  to  that  fire,  in  the  case  of 
the  mind  that  is  unguarded,  untrained,  uncultured 
in  the  Buddhist  sense  of  the  word.  The  culture 
of  the  mind  as  a  part  of  the  Buddha's  Noble 
Eightfold  Path,  in  that  branch  of  its  practice  which 
is  called  Right  Concentration,  has  for  its  object  the 
bringing  the  mind  to  quiet  by  a  double  process  of 
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reducing  the  number  of  sense-impressions  that  reach 
it  in  the  form  of  "  representations,"  and  therewith 
at  the  same  time,  reducing  the  strength,  the  fierceness 
of  the  desires  and  passions  that  burn  beneath  it. 

Hence  the  first  essential  of  the  practice  of  Mind- 
culture  in  this  regard,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the 
practiser  to  some  place  where  he  can  be  free  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  too  importunate  intrusion  of  exter 
nal  sources  of  mental  disturbance,  from  all  violently 
distracting  sights  and  sounds  and  so  forth.  The 
place  chosen  may  be  a  solitary  hut  in  the  heart  of  a 
forest,  or  it  may  be  a  quiet  room  from  which  means  have 
been  taken  to  exclude  all  clamorous  noises,  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city.  It  matters  little  where  the 
place  is,  so  only  it  offers  some  approach  to  peace  and 
quietude.  In  some  such  place,  the  aspirant  to  Right 
Concentration  takes  up  a  posture  of  body  which  he 
is  able  to  maintain  unchanged  for  some  length  of 
time  without  experiencing  undue  distress  from  so 
doing.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  what 
this  posture  is ;  only  it  is  not  advisable  that  it  should 
be  a  reclining  one,  since  such  would  tend  to 
induce  drowsiness  and  lassitude.  In  the  East  the 
usual  posture  taken  in  mental  concentration  is 
one  in  which  the  practiser  sits  cross-legged  on 
a  mat  on  the  ground,  since  this  is  the  position  in 
which  an  Oriental  is  most  comfortable  and  at  ease. 
This  posture,  moreover,  possesses  the  advantage  that, 
should  a  cataleptic  state  supervene  during  the 
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practice,  the  base  of  the  body,  as  seated  on  the  ground 
forming  a  triangle,  is  in  a  position  of  comparative 
stability  and  not  so  likely  to  fall  over  forward  and  do 
itself  any  hurt.  For  an  Occidental,  however,  the 
best  position  in  which  to  practise  concentration  of 
mind  would  be  a  sitting  one,  in  a  chair  just  high 
enough  to  allow  the  feet  to  rest  comfortably  on  the 
floor,  this  being  the  position  to  which  an  Occidental 
is  most  accustomed,  and  therefore  the  one  least 
likely  to  call  his  attention  forcibly  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  body  through  the  arising  of  distress 
when  the  posture  has  been  maintained  for  some 
length  of  time.  Here  the  only  requisite  thing  is  that 
he  should  sit  upright,  not  in  a  slouching  or  semi- 
reclining  position  which,  like  a  reclining  posture, 
would  favour  inattention  and  drowsiness. 

In  some  such  place  and  posture,  then,  Bhikkhu 
gives  himself  to  the  one-pointed  observation  with  eye 
or  mind — or  with  both,  according  as  the  case  may  be 
— of  whatever  object  or  idea  has  been  given  him  by 
his  teacher  as  subject  for  his  contemplation,  to  the 
complete  exclusion,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  of  every 
other  object  or  idea  but  the  one  chosen.  Should 
any  other  idea  or  object  attempt  to  force  itself  upon 
his  attention,  the  Bhikkhu  has  to  pull  his  mind  off  it 
and  back  to  the  chosen  object  again  and  again  as 
often  as  the  unwished  object  persists  in  presenting 
itself,  in  the  same  way  that  a  calf  tied  to  a  post,  is 
pulled  back  to  it  by  the  tether  round  its  neck  every 
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time  it  seeks  to  stray  away  to  some  more  attractive- 
looking  piece  of  pasture  than  that  immediately  about 
the  post  to  which  it  has  been  tied. 

In  the  unusual  effort  thus  entailed  in  concentrating 
the  mind  upon  one  object  steadily  for  any  length  of 
time,  many  obstacles  naturally  are  encountered  by  the 
beginner.  Such  a  beginner,  having  hitherto  in  all 
probability  let  his  mind  ramble  around  and  about  any 
subject  it  was  supposed  to  be  considering,  in  the 
scattered,  aimless  way  that  characterises  the  bulk  of 
ordinary  thinking,  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  to  the  task  of  concentrated  thinking,  the  de 
termined,  continuous  output  of  energy  that  task 
imperatively  demands.  Thinking,  real  thinking,  is 
hard  work — as  exhausting  at  times  as  the  severest 
manual  labour,  and  the  beginner  at  first  does  not 
realise  how  all  the  energy  at  his  command  is  required 
for  its  succesfull  prosecution.  He  is  inclined  to  hold 
back  from  putting  forth  all  his  strength. 

To  overcome  this  initial  disinclination  to  strenu 
ous  endeavour,  the  Bhikkhu  is  advised,  as  a  prelimin 
ary  measure,  to  reflect  upon  the  extreme  desirability 
of  the  practice  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter, 
seeing  that  it  is  a  certain  means  of  bringing  him  that 
so  precious  and  valuable  acquisition  to  one  who 
seeks  deliverance — a  calmed  and  collected  mind.  To 
overcome  his  backward  tendency,  he  is  advised  to 
study  carefully  and  long  the  great  Teaching  of  which 
the  practice  of  Right  Concentration  is  a  part,  and  so 
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to  convince  himself  of  the  immeasurable  benefits  he 
will  derive  from  giving  himself  wholeheartedly  and 
without  reserve  to  that  practice,  that  he  will  feel 
henceforth  that  no  effort  is  too  great,  no  toil  too 
severe,  which  will  bring  him,  were  it  only  the  least 
little  inch,  nearer  to  the  goal  to  which  that  Teaching 
shows  the  way — the  deliverance  of  the  mind  from 
Ignorance. 

However,  all  minds  are  not  alike.  Some  minds,  in 
this  work  of  concentrated  effort,  require  to  be 
spurred  to  do  their  best,  while  others  have  actually 
to  be  reined  in,  held  back  from  making  too  great 
exertion;  for  on  this  path  all  extremes  are  equally  to 
be  avoided,  and  over-speed  is  as  much  a  hindrance  to 
the  attainment  of  the  goal  as  over-slowness.  Of  the 
travellers  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Nibbana  who 
may  enquire  if  they  are  likely  to  reach  their  destina 
tion  before  nightfall,  some  have  to  be  told  :  "Yes,  if 
you  do  not  go  too  slow  " ;  while  others  have  to  be 
told:  "Yes,  if  you  do  not  go  too  fast !"  This  ever- 
eager,  over-hasty  condition  of  mind,  as  inimical  to 
success  in  concentration  as  a  lethargic  state  of  mind, 
is  largely  bound  up  with  a  physical  condition  of  the 
body,  hyper-excitement  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
may  be  largely  allayed  by  any  physical  means 
designed  to  bring  about  the  soothing  of  such 
excitement  that  may  be  thought  proper,  of  which  may 
be  mentioned,  care  in  food  eaten,  measured  and  regular 
breathing,  open-air  exercise,  resorting  to  the  company 
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of  people-  of  placid  and  equable  temperament 
and  avoiding  the  company  of  those  of  excitable  and 
unquiet  nature.  Until  through  the  use  of  these  and 
any  other  means  found  suitable,  the  merely  physical 
mechanism  of  thought  is  brought  to  a  condition  of 
normal  equilibrium,  it  is  almost  useless  to  aim  at  the 
attainment  of  the  concentration  and  tranquillisation 
of  thought  itself. 

These  two  hindrances  to  concentration  of  mind, 
over-slowness  and  over-haste,  beset  the  initial  efforts 
in  that  practice.  There  is  another  hindrance  that 
is  encountered  only  at  a  later  stage  in  that  practice, 
but  is  not  for  that  any  less  formidable.  This  is  a 
state  of  dullness  and  listlessness  as  regards  both 
practice  and  the  results  at  which  it  aims.  For  no 
apparent  reason  it  comes  down  upon  the  practiser  of 
concentration  like  a  sudden  dark  cloud  shutting  off 
from  his  sight  the  prospect  that  once  allured,  and 
causing  him  to  feel  as  if  all  he  has  done  and  is  doing 
is  vain,  and  that  he  may  as  well  give  up  the  attempt. 
All  zest  or  relish  in  his  task  goes  from  him,  and  he  is 
left  limp,  inert,  lifeless.  To  get  rid  of  this  sad  and — 
while  it  lasts — very  painful  condition,  the  Bhikkhu 
is  counselled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  full  consider 
ation  of  the  result  of  failure  to  achieve  the  end  he 
has  set  before  himself.  He  is  told  to  remind  himself 
anew  of  the  motives  by  which  he  first  was  prompted 
to  embark  upon  this  practice.  He  is  again  to  call 
up  before  his  mind  the  vision  of  the  wretchedness 
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to  which  he  saw  himself  subject,  from  which 
wretchedness  this  practice  offered  him  means  of 
escape.  He  is  to  remember  that  then  he  discovered 
himself  subject  to  the  miseries  of  birth  and  birth 
again  in  a  world,  the  perpetual  prey  of  sickness, 
decay,  and  death.  He  is  to  remember  that  he  has 
not  yet  won  deliverance  from  these  evils,  that  he  is 
still  at  their  mercy  and  ever  will  so  remain,  unless  he 
continues  his  forward  endeavours  in  the  Way  upon 
which  he  has  entered,  and  conducts  them  to  a 
successful  issue.  He  is  to  remember  that,  until  he 
has  done  this,  he  cannot  afford  to  slacken  in  his 
efforts,  any  more  than  a  man,  who  finds  himself  in  a 
burning  house,  can  afford  to  pause  for  a  single  second 
in  his  endeavours  to  find  some  way  of  getting  out 
of  it. 

The  Bhikkhu  overcome  by  this  unhappy  state  of 
apathy  may  further  arouse  himself  from  it  by  dwelling 
in  mind  upon  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Teacher  who  has  shown  the  way  to  the  deliverance 
he  seeks.  He  is  to  think  of  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  that  Teaching  as  a  means  perfectly  adapted  to 
secure  unfailingly  the  desired  deliverance.  And  he  is 
finally  to  let  his  mind  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  the 
great  and  noble  Company  of  those  who  have  followed 
that  Teaching  to  its  end  in  perfect  deliverance  from 
all  ill,  and  to  find  inspiration  for  renewed  effort,  in 
the  thought  that  these  in  persistent  endeavour  have 
found  that  the  Way  verily  brings  to  the  goal  to  which 
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it  promises  to  bring,  and  that  what  they  have  done 
he  can  do. 

As  the  Bhikkhu  in  these  ways  urges  on  the  steeds 
of  the  tuind  that  would  go  too  slow,  holds  in  check 
those  that  would  fain  go  too  fast,  and  whips  up  those 
that  make  as  though  they  would  like  to  stop  alto 
gether,  thus  like  a  capable  charioteer,  who  has  his 
team  under  perfect  con/Vnand,  conducting  them  stead 
ily  onward  towards  the  goal,  he  is  finally  told  that  it 
will  lighten  his  task  considerably  if  he  steadily  shuns 
the  company  of  those  of  scattered  and  unconcentrated 
mind,  and  frequents — so  far  as  he  frequents  any 
company  at  all — only  the  company  of  those  like- 
minded  with  himself,  those  also  seeking  the  blessing 
of  a  mind  that  has  come  to  concentration  and  calm. 

The  particular  object  upon  which  it  is  most  suitable 
to  concentrate  the  mind  in  the  practice  of  Right 
Concentration  is  not  the  same  for  every  person.  Each 
individual  is  different  in  some  way  from  every  other, 
so  that  the  object  of  contemplation  best  for  one  person 
might  be  very  far  from  best,  might  even  be  detriment 
al,  to  another.  The  object,  through  the  contemplation 
whereof  one  individual  might  obtain  calmness  and 
concentration  of  mind  with  but  little  undue  strain, 
might  impose  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  strain  if 
taken  as  point  of  departure  in  his  efforts  at  con 
centration,  by  another  person.  To  one  man,  for 
reasons  based  in  his  general  temperament  and 
constitution,  a  certain  object  of  concentration  might 
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prove  so  naturally  attractive  that  he  might  experience 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  holding  his  attention  to  it, 
and  hence  be  saved  so  much  needless  expenditure  of 
energy  in  his  initial  efforts ;  while  another  for  similar 
reasons  might  find  the  same  object  natarally  repug 
nant  to  him  and  difficult  to  keep  before  the  mind,  and 
so  be  obliged  to  expend  a  considerable  amount  of 
energy  merely  in  overcoming  this  natural  repugnance 
before  beginning  upon  the  actual  work  of  con 
centrating  the  mind  upon  the  object  in  question. 
But  the  practice  of  concentration  is  quite  difficult 
enough  without  adding  to  it  the  difficulties  en 
tailed  by  an  unsuitable  choice  of  its  object.  To 
avoid  unnecessary  waste  of  energy  it  is  import 
ant  that  the  object  of  concentration  chosen, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  practice,  should  be 
one  suited  in  every  way  to  the  particular  individual 
entering  on  the  practice,  and  this  desirable  end  can 
only  be  secured  by  having  as  one's  guide  in  the  matter 
a  person  thoroughly  competent  to  indicate  the  precise 
object  upon  which  one  can  practice  his  concentration 
with  the  best  prospect  of  speedy  and  happy  results. 
To  avoid  all  needless  expenditure  of  energy  a  teacher 
or  guru  is  required,  who  by  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  is  able  to  prescribe  just  the  proper  object 
of  contemplation  for  his  pupil,  the  latter  being 
expected  to  do  as  his  teacher  prescribes  and  not 
wander  off  on  tracks  of  his  own.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  compulsion  in  this  regard.  If  the  pupil  finds  that 
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he  is  not  making  the  progress  he  had  expected  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  he  has  taken  for  his 
guide,  or  even  if  he  only  thinks  he  is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress — which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  ! — he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  leave  that  teacher 
or  guru — first  asking  his  permission,  however — and 
to  go  and  take  for  his  guide  another  teacher  whom 
he  may  consider  will  prove  of  more  benefit  to  him  in 
the  instruction  he  gives. 

In  the  East,  none  would  dream  of  taking  up 
seriously  the  practice  of  mental  concentration  without 
putting  himself  under  the  guidance  of  one  in  whom 
he  had  perfect  confidence,  one  whom  he  felt  he  could 
trust  utterly  to  steer  him  safely  through  all  the  errors 
and  pitfalls,  and  even  dangers,  that  would  beset  an 
ill-directed  and  haphazard  practice  of  concentration. 
For  there  are  very  real  dangers  in  mental  concentra 
tion  of  this  specific  kind,  if  attempted  without  com 
petent  guidance.  Sometimes  it  is  danger  of  a  break 
down  in  physical  health  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  danger 
of  a  lapse  from  mental  health  which  quite  possibly 
might  result  in  an  attack  of  dementia  more  or  less 
acute  and  of  a  dui'ation  more  or  less  prolonged, 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  disturbance  of 
mental  balance.  An  unwisely  chosen  object  of 
concentration,  far  from  leading  to  a  calm  and  con 
centrated  state  of  mind,  may  very  easily  lead  to 
distraction  and  excitement  of  the  most  violent  kind, 
culminating  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity  that 
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might  readily  pass  into  a  condition  of  permanent 
mental  alienation  if  not  checked  in  time  by  a  wise 
teacher's  guidance  and  help. 

The  care  which  thus  has  to  be  exercised  in  choosing 
a  subject  for  meditation  in  respect  of  its  suitability 
to  the  individual's  particular  temperament  and 
dispositions  of  mind,  applies  only  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  practice.  Later  on,  when  concentration  is 
appoaching  perfection,  almost  any  kind  of  peg  will 
do  on  which  to  hang  the  cloak  of  concentration. 
The  well-practised  person  could  find  quite  as  profit 
able  an  object  of  concentration  in  a  common  match 
box  as  in  anything  else.  In  one  of  the  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  concentration  belonging  to  the  Zen 
Jhana  sect  of  Japan,  the  method  followed  is  for  each 
pupil  to  retire  to  his  cell  and  there  concentrate  his 
mind  upon  any,  even  the  most  trivial  object,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  come  to  the  teacher  and 
tell  him  just  what  thoughts  have  arisen  in  his  mind 
in  connection  with  the  object  contemplated,  where 
upon  the  teacher  utters  the  single  word  "  right!"  or 
"  wrong  !  "  If  the  former,  then  the  task  in  meditation 
is  finished  for  the  day  ;  if  the  latter,  the  pupil  has  to 
return  to  his  cell  and  renew  his  meditation,  and  keep 
on  doing  so  until  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  the 
result  he  achieves.  However,  it  is  only  the  expert 
in  meditation  who  may  take  any  object  of  meditation 
he  pleases.  The  beginner  will  find  it  best  and  safest 
to  follow  strictly  the  advice  of  a  competent  adviser, 
41 
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and  take  as  the  object  of  his  contemplation  only  what 
the  latter  gives  him.  That  way  lies  surety  and 
safety.  Any  other  way  lies  possible,  nay,  probable 
mental  derangement — temporary  at  the  very  least, 
and  quite  possibly  permanent. 

The  fact  that  to  be  safe  and  effective,  Right 
Concentration  has  to  be  practised  by  each  individual 
in  a  way  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  own  mental  or 
psychical  constitution,  makes  it  impossible  to  set  forth 
in  writing  any  instruction  that  in  its  details  will  hold 
good  generally  for  all  who  read ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  one  such  book  dealing  with  meditative 
practices  is  found  in  Buddhist  literature,  and  it  is  of 
doubtful  value.  But  if  thus  nothing  detailed  of  real 
worth  can  be  said  about  particular  methods  whereby 
any  and  every  individual  may  attain  to  Right  or 
Perfect  Concentration,  we  do  find  in  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures  a  brief  description  in  barest  outline  of 
eight  several  stages  or  states  through  which  the 
practiser  of  Right  Concentration  by  Buddhist  meth 
ods  passes  on  his  way  to  a  final  stage  which  is  the 
threshold  of  cessation  from  all  conditioned  existence. 
These  several  stages  of  deeper  and  deeper  concentra 
tion  and  tranquillisation  of  mind,  of  greater  and 
greater  freedom  from  the  perturbations  due  to  sense- 
impressions,  memories  and  thoughts  connected  with 
sense-impressions,  and  finally,  to  memories  and 
thoughts  about  these  memories  and  thoughts,  are 
called  by  the  technical  term  Jhanas. 
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The  first  of  these  stages  ',in  the  Buddhist  practice 
of  Right  Concentration  is  described  as  a  state  of 
mind  from  which  for  the  time  being  is  banished  all 
desire  for  the  pleasurable  and  delightful,  all  craving 
for  anything  unwholesome,  anything  making  for 
bondage  to  the  things  of  sense.  In  this  state, 
however,  there  is  retained  the  faculty  of  taking  up  a 
subject  of  reflection  and  of  dwelling  upon  it,  turning 
it  over  and  considering  it  at  length  ;  in  a  word,  the 
ordinary  processes  of  intellection  remain  active,  their 
working  being  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
at  this  temporary  release  from  the  thraldom  of 
attachment  to  objects  of  sense-delight. 

In  the-  second  Jhana,  the  normal  processes  of 
thinking  are  left  behind.  There  is  no  more  taking 
up  of  a  subject  of  thought  and  reflecting  upon  it. 
The  mind  exists  in  a  state  of  simple  existence,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  utter  peace  and  tranquillity  like  that  of 
a  quiet  lake  whose  smooth,  glassy  surface  remains 
free  from  the  disturbance  of  any  reflected  object. 
This  state  of  concentration  and  tranquillisation  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  joy  and  bliss  that 
is  the  outcome  of  this  same  concentration  and 
tranquillity. 

In  the  third  Jhana,  the  last  shred  of  delight  in  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  even  of  the  most  rarified, 
sublimated  description,  is  transcended,  and  there  is 
experienced  a  tranquil,  all-satisfying  happiness, 
unshadowed  by  the  least  disturbance  due  to  any 
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anticipation  of  happiness  to  come.  This  last, 
technically  called  "  Piti,"  entirely  disappears,  and 
there  supervenes  a  state  of  clear,  unruffled,  perfectly 
conscious  bliss — the  bliss  of  being  done  with  all  "  that 
unrest  which  men  miscall  delight ". 

In  the  fourth  Jhana,  the  very  idea  of  such  opposites 
as  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  is  transcended, 
left  behind,  all  memory  of  any  such  things  experienced 
in  the  past  is  clean  wiped  out,  and  a  state  of  calm, 
clear,  perfect  collectedness  of  mind  is  experienced  into 
which  there  enters  no  least  trace  of  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  of  un-pleasure — a  state  of  equanimity,  utter  and 
complete. 

The  remaining  four  Jhanas  or  states  of  concentration 
which  make  up  the  eight,  possess  in  common  a 
subtler,  more  sublimated  character  than  the  four  just 
mentioned. 

In  the  first  of  this  set  of  specially  refined  states  of 
consciousness,  all  idea  of  the  existence  of  objects  in  a 
state  of  separation  is  lost,  all  discrimination  between 
a  this  and  a  that  is  done  away ;  and  there  remains 
only  a  consciousness  of  an  infinitude  of  space. 

In  the  next  more  refined  state,  the  idea  of  infinite 
space  is  transcended,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  idea 
of  an  infinitude  of  consciousness. 

In  the  next  higher  state,  the  idea  of  anything  at 
all,  of  any  kind  of  infinitude,  whether  of  space  or  of 
consciousness,  falls  away,  and  the  only  idea  present  is 
that  of  nothingness. 
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And  in  the  last  of  these  four  higher,  more  sublimat 
ed  Jhanas,  all  idea  whatsoever  ceases,  whether  of 
something  or  nothing.  There  is  here  neither 
perceiving  nor  yet  not-perceiving  of  aught ;  all 
predication  or  possibility  of  predication  has  come  to 
utter  end. 

These  several  stages  of  Right  Concentration  are 
passed  through  one  after  another  in  the  order  here 
given,  beginning  with  the  first,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  ascending  a  stairway.  Upon  attainment  of 
the  last,  the  practiser  may  pass  still  further  into  a 
final  state  that  may  be  called  the  ante-room  to  final 
severance  from  all  that  we  call  life,  life  in  any 
world.  Or  if  he  so  chooses — the  decision  to  do  so 
having  to  be  made  before  he  enters  upon  the  first 
Jhana  at  the  beginning  of  his  practice — he  may 
again  descend,  step  by  step,  the  "  stairway  "  by  which 
he  has  but  now  come,  he  may  pass  in  reverse  order 
from  one  to  another  of  the  states  of  consciousness  he 
has  just  experienced,  and  so  find  himself  once  more  in 
a  state  of  normal  consciousness. 

Descriptions  such  as  these,  of  states  of  mind  only  to 
be  attained  by  those  who  deliberately  set  themselves 
to  the  work  of  their  attaining,  cannot  be  anything  but 
unsatisfactory  to  those  who  have  no  actual,  personal 
knowledge  of  them,  so  brief  and  so  slight  are  they  ; 
and  to  those  who  do  possess  such  knowledge,  they  can 
give  no  satisfaction  at  all,  since  they  no  more  than 
adumbrate  in  faint,  remote  fashion  what  to  them  is 
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an  intense,  palpitating  actuality.  But  indeed,  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  Buddhism  which  has  for 
its  aim  the  final  deliverance  of  the  son  of  earth  from 
all  111,  although  the  practice  of  Right  Concentration 
is  set  forth  as  an  element  in  Buddhist  mental  culture, 
its  practice  is  really  not  of  the  first  importance  ;  it  is 
no  absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  the 
method  of  progress  towards  that  deliverance.  This 
latter  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  is  reached  quite  apart  from 
any  attainment  in  the  supernormal  functioning  of  con 
sciousness.  Nay,  though  it  need  not  necessarily  do  so, 
the  practice  of  Right  Concentration  in  the  case  of 
some,  might  quite  possibly  prove  an  actual  hindrance 
to  progress  towards  the  goal,  if  the  practiser  were  to 
abandon  himself  to  feelings  of  simple  delight  in  the 
temporary  satisfaction  it  secured  him,  and  indulged  in 
it  purely  for  the  sake  of  that  delight  and  satisfaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  Right  Con 
centration  is  not  wholly  valueless  to  the  traveller 
towards  deliverance.  One,  for  instance,  who  in  his 
strivings  after  deliverance  from  all  111,  finds  himself 
hindered  and  tormented  by  hankerings  after  sense- 
delights,  may  be  and  is  much  benefited — or  at  least, 
the  opportunity  is  offered  him  of  gaining  much 
benefit — by  the  practice  of  the  first  Jhana,  in  which 
state  he  obtains  at  least  temporary  relief  from  the  fret 
and  fever  of  his  more  troublesome  and  grosser  crav 
ings.  Upon  his  return  to  normal  consciousness,  the 
memory  of  the  comfort  experienced  in  the  passing 
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respite  obtained  from  the  torment  of  these  cravings 
may  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  all  sense  of  any 
delight  to  be  derived  from  indulgence  in  their 
satisfaction,  and  so  the  Bhikkhu  may  be  moved  to 
make  greater  efforts  than  he  hitherto  has  made,  to  be 
rid  of  what  he  now  perceives  to  be*a  very  inferior 
form  of  enjoyment.  That  further  torment  of  the  man 
who  is  seeking  to  arrive  at  perfect  understanding,  a 
restless  and  wandering  mind,  is  also  for  the  time 
being  allayed  in  the  practice  of  the  Jhanas,  and  the 
experience  of  the  bliss  of  this  relief  constitutes  an 
incentive  to  the  man  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  in 
the  endeavour  to  be  rid  of  his  restlessness,  and  to 
make  the  quieted  and  calmed  condition  of  mind  of 
which  he  has  had  a  taste,  a  permanent,  abiding 
possession. 

But  even  for  the  normal-living  man,  the  man  of  the 
world  of  everyday  life,  the  occasional  practice  of 
Jhana  might  be  productive  of  not  a  little  benefit. 
For  the  practice  of  Right  Recollectedness  in  this 
specific  form,  is  after  all,  only  an  extension  or 
amplification,  a  more  intensely  cultivated  form,  of  a 
faculty,  the  presence  of  which  in  some  degree  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  any  mental  functioning  that  is 
to  be  at  all  effective.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  aberration  or  dislocation  of  the 
normal  consciousness. 

All  consciousness  worthy  the  name,  is  consciousness 
of  some  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  for  the  time  being, 
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of  all  things  else  :  such  act  of  exclusion  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  consciousness.  In  Right  Concentration, 
this  essential  feature  in  act  of  becoming  aware  of 
anything,  is  merely  carried  to  a  higher,  intenser 
power  than  is  done  in  normal  operations.  This 
exclusion  of  all  unnecessary  elements  is  an  essential 
part  of  even  the  most  trifling  functions  of  ordinary 
life,  if  they  are  not  to  run  risk  of  dispersion  and 
futility.  The  simple  act  of  becoming  aware  of  objects 
through  the  senses  is  an  act  of  exclusion.  The 
senses,  in  Buddhist  psychology,  are  called  "  doors," 
but  they  are  doors  not  so  much  for  the  admission 
of  the  right  visitors  as  for  the  exclusion  of  all  but 
these — for  the  exclusion  of  every  class  of  vibration 
but  the  particular  ones  required  to  make  the  im 
pression  corresponding  to  the  sense  in  question. 

The  eye,  for  example,  is  an  organ  not  specifically 
for  the  admission  of  light-vibrations,  but  for  the 
shutting  out  of  all  but  that  particular  class  of 
vibration.  In  this  universe  of  pulsations  of  a  multipli 
city  and  variety  beyond  all  calculation,  ceaselessly 
hurtling  about  in  every  direction,  the  eye  is  an 
instrument  specially  adapted  to  shut  out  all  of  them 
save  those  fitted  to  produce  the  sensation  called 
sight.  The  ear,  correspondingly,  is  an  organ  for 
excluding  all  the  multitudinous  vibrations  everywhere 
at  play,  saving  only  those  appropriate  to  the 
production  of  the  sensation  we  call  hearing.  And  so 
on,  through  all  the  other  senses.  Each  is  a  "  door  " 
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for  the  exclusion,  rather  than  the  admission,  of 
vibrations.  Right  Concentration,  then,  according  to 
Buddhist  ideas,  is  simply  the  exercise  of  this 
excluding  faculty  in  supreme  degree,  with  reference 
to  the  finest,  subtlest  sense  man  possesses,  the  organ 
whereby  he  senses  ideas — the  mind — in  the  shutting 
out,  for  the  time  being,  of  every  idea  but  the  parti 
cular  one  which  it  has  been  deliberately  decided  is 
to  be  allowed  to  enter. 

It  is  some  such  process  of  exclusion  as  this — 
albeit  unconscious,  not  deliberate — which  finds  place 
in  the  operations  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
"genius".  When  some  unknown  Greek  sculptor — for 
he  must  have  been  a  Greek — succeeds  in  expressing 
in  marble  the  infinite  sweetness,  the  endlessly 
patient  compassionateness,  the  deep,  wise  serenity 
that  speak  from  the  eyes,  the  lips,  the  brow  of  the 
Gandhara  fragment  that  depicts  the  Buddha,  it  is 
because — without  perhaps  consciously  knowing  it — he 
so  concentrated  his  whole  mind  upon  the  idea  and 
the  ideal  he  wished  to  portray,  that  his  hand  could 
do  no  other  than  produce  the  lineaments  which  all 
who  know  aught  of  the  Teacher  it  aims  to  represent 
cannot  but  marvel  at  and  admire. 

When  a  Copernicus,  gazing  at  the  heavens,  lights 
in  a  flash  on  the  law  that  breaks  away  from  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  taught  on  the  subject,  and  yet 
accounts  for  all  the  motions  of  the  shining  worlds  to 
a  point  of  perfection  never  before  attained,  it  is 
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because  by  sheer  force  of  his  intense  desire  to  know, 
he  has  fixed  his  mind  upon  the  problem  he  wishes 
to  solve  with  a  concentrated  force  that  excludes  from 
his  mind,  for  the  time  being,  all  thought  about 
anything  else  whatsoever. 

Or  when  a  Newton,  looking  at  a  fallen  apple, 
suddenly  divines  that  explanation  of  its  movement 
which  all  the  millions  of  the  human  race  who  have 
seen  apples  and  other  things  fall  to  the  ground  all 
their  lives,  have  never  even  dreamt  of,  we  have 
another  example  of  the  intense,  exclusive  application 
of  mental  force  which — as  it  would  almost  seem,  by 
magic — pierces  to  the  inmost  heart  of  a  phenomenon, 
of  which  ordinary  observation  and  intellection  seem 
merely  to  touch  the  surface  and  nothing  more. 

With  all  this,  however,  Right  Concentration,  as  an 
exercise  in  the  practice  of  Buddhist  mental-culture, 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  that  member 
of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  which  immediately 
precedes  it  in  order  of  mention ;  in  point  of  im 
portance  it  cannot  be  ranked  the  equal  of  Right 
Recollectedness.  For  albeit  in  its  unconscious  prac 
tice,  it  leads  to  the  production  of  what  the  world 
most  values  and  admires,  the  works  of  its  geniuses  ; 
and  in  its  conscious,  deliberate  exercise,  provides 
temporary  relief  from  the  pressure  of  disturbing 
passions  and  desires  to  him  who  seeks  such  relief ;  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  as  a  stage  towards  the  Buddh 
ist  goal  of  deliverance  from  all  111.  It  is  no  necessary> 
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indispensable  step  on  the  road  to  that  deliverance. 
It  is  something  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  halt  by  the 
way,  a  sort  of  wayside  rest-house  where  the  spent 
wayfarer,  for  a  space,  may  ease  his  weary  frame ;  which 
the  traveller  stout  of  wind  and  limb,  however,  can 
quite  well  afford  to  pass  by  unheeding,  the  while  he 
continues  his  journey. 
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FOREWORD 

DESIGNED  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
making  their  first  inquiries  into  the  religion  called 
Buddhism,  the  plan  of  this  little  book  is  a  very 
simple  one. 

As  nearly  as  may  be,  a  number  of  passages  from 
various  Buddhist  writings  have  been  gathered  to 
gether  under  different  headings,  and,  after  some 
words  of  introduction,  these  are  given  without  any 
further  comment. 

This  method  of  presenting  the  teachings  of 
Buddhism  may  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat  abrupt, 
but  it  possesses  the  important  advantage  of  intro 
ducing  the  reader,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  quest,  to 
the  original  source  of  the  religion.  It  offers  him,  as 
it  were,  a  cup  or  two  of  clear  water,  fresh  from  the 
spring,  as  it  bubbles  up  out  of  the  native  rock,  and 
before  it  has  had  time  to  become  tainted — as  all 
streams  sooner  or  later  must — by  the  pebbles  and 
sandy  bottom  over  which  it  has  flowed.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  he  will  not  remain  satisfied  with  these 
few  cupfuls,  but  will  proceed  to  take  ever  deeper  and 
more  copious  draughts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Awaken 
ed  One.  Or,  to  revert  to  the  imagery  of  our  title  : 
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here  are  presented  only  a  few  blossoms  from  the 
garden  of  the  Good  Law.  Sensible  of  their  fragrance 
and  beauty,  the  reader  is  respectfully  invited  to  go 
where  these  grew  and  gather  yet  others  for  himself. 

%*  A  "  Bhikkhu  "  is  a  member  of  the  Buddhist  order.  He  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  "  priest  ".  Indeed,  no  English  equivalent  for  the 
word  has  yet  been  suggested  that  is  not  in  some  way  misleading.— 
[Editor.! 


THE  F©UR  NOBLE  TRUTHS 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  Suffering.  Birth  is 
Suffering.  Growth  and  decay  is  Suffering.  Death 
is  Suffering.  To  be  bound  to  what  we  do  not  love  is 
Suffering.  To  be  parted  from  what  we  love  is 
Suffering.  Not  to  obtain  that  for  which  we  long  is 
Suffering.  In  brief  :  all  the  Five  Elements  of  Being 
are  Suffering. 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  the  Arising  of  Suffer 
ing.  It  is  that  Craving  which  leads  from  birth  to 
birth,  conjoined  with  lusts  and  longings  which,  now 
here,  now  there,  continually  seek  satisfaction.  It  is 
desire  for  the  gratification  of  passion  ;  it  is  craving 
for  eternal  life  ;  it  is  longing  for  enjoyment  here  in 
this  present  life. 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  the  Ceasing  of  Suffer 
ing.  It  is  the  utter  and  complete  annihilation  of 
this  Craving  (Tanha)  ;  separation,  freedom,  deliver 
ance  from  it. 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  the  Way  that  leads  to 
the  Ceasing  of  Suffering.  It  is  that  Noble  Eightfold 
Path  which  consists  of  Right  Understanding,  Right 
Mindedness,  Right  Speech,  Right  Action,  Right 
Livelihood,  Right  Endeavour,  Right  Recollectedness, 
Right  Concentration. 

Mah&vagga 


2  LOTUS    BLOSSOMS 

BUDDHISM   (INTRODUCTORY) 

The  position  which  Buddhism  occupies  among 
religions  is  one  wholly  unique.  The  great  mass  of 
the  religions  of  the  world  is  founded  upon  some  sort 
of  revelation  from  a  supra-human,  supernatural 
source.  This  religion,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  out 
come  pure  and  simple  of  the  strenuous  mental  and 
spiritual  effort,  continued  through  many  years,  of  a 
human  being  unhelped  by  any  outward  aid.  He 
was  a  prince  of  Nepal,  and,  though  brought  up  in  all 
the  soft  life  to  which  princes  are  used,  he  was  early 
led  to  muse  and  ponder  upon  the  misery  which,  he 
observed,  fell  to  the  lot  of  others  less  fortunate  than 
himself. 

Many  men,  themselves  the  heirs  of  happy  circum 
stance,  have  seen  that  not  every  man — that  few 
men  indeed — stood  in  as  happy  case  as  themselves, 
and  have  remained  not  too  much  distressed  at  the 
sight.  But  this  man  was  cast  in  other  mould.  See 
ing  misery  in  some  form  or  another  to  be  the  lot  of 
the  great  majority  of  men  ;  seeing  also  that  in  the 
shape  of  old  age,  sickness  and  death,  it  must  certainly 
come  one  day,  even  to  princes,  he  asked  himself, 
with  ever  increasing  intensity  of  purpose  and  at  last 
with  desperate  insistence,  what  it  all  meant.  He 
found  himself  unable,  like  those  he  saw  around  him, 
to  close  his  eyes  to  it,  and,  sitting  down  in  quiet  ease, 
wait  until  these  evils,  like  some  forest  fire,  overtook 
and  devoured  him  and  his.  Resolved  to  put  forth 
all  his  energies  in  an  attempt  to  place  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  devouring  flame,  he  set  himself  to 
find  the  way  of  escape. 

His  quest  led  him  far.  Its  first  stage  was  that, 
leaving  wife  and  child  behind  him,  he  went  forth  in 
utmost  poverty  to  search  out  and  inquire  of  all  those 
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reputed  to  be  wise  if  perchance  with  all  their  know 
ledge  they  knew  this  also  :  how  to  escape  the  evils  of 
old  age,  disease  and  death.  In  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  he  received  many  different  replies  ;  some 
of  them  very  clever  and  some  of  them  very  foolish, 
but  all  alike  unsatisfactory,  since  none  of  them  con 
tained  a  direct  answer  to  his  question.  Always,  at 
the  end  of  all,  for  gods  as  well  as  for  men,  soon  or 
late,  in  seventy  years  or  in  seventy  million  years, 
there  waited  the  grim  spectres  dissolution  and  death. 

Many  years  were  thus  spent  in  fruitless  search 
among  the  reputedly  wise,  and,  disappointed  in  their 
results,  the  young  prince  resolved  henceforth  to  rely 
solely  on  his  own  exertions.  He  ceased  any  longer 
to  inquire  of  any  for  the  cause  of  misery  and  how  it 
might  be  removed,  and,  instead,  entered  upon  a 
course  of  rigid,  ascetic  practices,  by  which  he  hoped 
of  himself  to  find  the  answer  to  his  question.  But 
this  too  was  in  vain.  He  gained  indeed  by  his 
prodigious  penances  and  mortifications  the  reputation 
of  a  great  saint,  and,  as  consequence  thereof,  awed 
by  the  extent  and  severity  of  their  master's  austerities, 
more  than  one  admiring  follower  ;  but  the  object  of 
his  quest  remained  as  far  off  as  ever. 

At  last,  one  day,  as  he  sat  absorbed  as  ever  over  the 
problem  that  occupied  all  his  waking  hours,  from 
early  dawn  until  late  at  night,  utterly  worn  out  in 
mind  and  body  by  the  continual  strain,  he  fainted 
away.  Here  he  might  have  died,  and  his  great  search 
thus  come  to  an  abrupt  close,  but  that  one  saw  him 
and  brought  him  milk  to  drink,  the  which  in  his  great 
weakness,  forgetting  his  vows  of  abstinence,  he 
accepted.  The  draught  revived  and  refreshed  him, 
and,  as  he  thought  over  it,  he  perceived  how  mistaken 
he  had  been  so  to  weaken  his  body  that  it  threatened 
to  fail  him  just  when  he  needed  it  most.  He  abandoned 
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the  more  excessive  practices  of  the  ascetic  life  and 
henceforth  took  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  the 
body  in  health,  while  still  continuing  his  absorbed 
meditations  upon  the  great  problem  he  had  set 
himself  to  solve. 

Success  eventual!}'  crowned  his  arduous  struggle. 
In  one  last  tremendous  output  of  mental  and  spiritual 
energy,  the  problem  and  its  solution  lay  plain  and 
clear  before  him.  He  saw — what  indeed  he  had 
seen  for  many  weary  years — that  all  existence  is 
necessarily  and  inevitably  bound  up  with  pain  of 
some  kind  or  another  ;  but  now  he  also  saw,  clearly 
and  beyond  any  further  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  pain  of  all  the  worlds  arises  from  the 
desire  and  craving  of  living  beings,  whether  gods  or 
men,  for  existence  and  for  the  various  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  delight  which  existence  can  supply,  and 
that  pain  can  only  cease  with  the  ceasing  of  this 
craving  for  delight  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  gods. 
And,  of  more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  and  the 
crown  of  his  long  toil — he  also  saw  the  way  by  which 
this  universal  craving  so  fatal  in  its  results  might  be 
totally  brought  to  an  end. 

At  first,  it  is  said,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  bv  the 
magnitude  of  his  discovery  and  by  his  keen  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  and  appreciating  it 
on  the  part  of  those  possessed  of  less  earnestness  and 
insight  than  himself,  that  he  seriously  debated  with 
himself  whether  he  should  take  any  steps  to  make  it 
known  publicly  to  his  fellow-men.  "  The  worldling 
will  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  bliss  that  lies 
in  a  complete  self-surrender  to  truth.  He  will  call 
resignation  what  to  the  enlightened  one  is  the  purest 
joy  ;  he  will  see  annihilation  where  the  perfected  one 
finds  immortality  ;  he  will  regard  as  death  what  the 
conqueror  of  self  knows  to  be  life  everlasting." 
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*'  Should  I  preach  the  doctrine  and  should  men  not 
comprehend,  it  would  bring  me  only  fatigue  and  them 
trouble,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  His  quest 
after  his  o\vn  salvation  had  been  successful,  though 
at  the  price  of  heavy  labour,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
very  doubtful  if  anyone  else  in  all  the  wide  world 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  similar  price  for  the  prize, 
even  with  the  stimulus  of  his  example  before  their 
eyes,  and  only  having  to  follow  a  path  already  laid 
out  for  them  by  his  pioneer  exertions.  But 
eventually,  as  we  might  expect,  sympathy  and 
compassion  overcame  his  doubts,  and  going  to  the 
city  of  Benares  he  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  to 
his  fellow-men  the  Four  Noble  Truths :  of  Suffering, 
and  the  Cause  of  Suffering,  and  Suffering's  Cure  and 
the  Path  that  leads  thereto.  Henceforth  he  was 
called  the  Buddha,  that  is,  the  Awakened  One  ;  and 
this  his  teaching  of  Suffering,  and  of  the  Path  that 
leads  therefrom — which  since  that  day,  now  nigh 
upon  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  has  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia — has  been  called  Buddhism  ; 
that  is,  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Enlightenment. 


SUFFERING 

One  of  the  charges  most  frequently  brought  against 
Buddhism  is  that  it  is  a  religion  of  pessimism  and 
general  gloom  ;  a  charge  evidently  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  sorrow  and  pain  are  the  words  that  most 
frequently  recur  in  statements  of  Buddhist  doctrine. 
None  the  less  there  is  no  criticism  of  Buddhism  that 
is  more  unwarranted  than  this  same  charge  of  pessi 
mism.  To  speak  quite  frankly,  it  can  only  arise  where 
there  has  been  complete  failure  to  grasp  and  compre 
hend  the  Buddhist  outlook  upon  life,  and  in  most 
cases,  it  must  be  said,  this  failure  is  solelv  due  to 
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lack  of  serious  effort  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  bring  the  accusation. 

In  reality  Buddhism  is  the  most  optimistic  of  all 
religions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Buddhist 
countries  like  Burma  and  Siam  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  a  happier  and  more  contented  people,  taken  as  a 
whole,  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  outside  their 
borders,  a  not  very  profound  examination  of  Buddhist 
doctrine  is  all  that  is  required  to  convince  anyone 
who  comes  to  the  task  with  an  open  and  unbiassed 
mind  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Buddhism  dwells  with  insistence — as  may  seem  to 
some,  with  over-insistence — upon  the  fact  of  the 
pain  and  sorrow  of  the  world.  If  there  be  pain  in 
the  world,  is  there  not  also  some  happiness  ?  such 
may  be  supposed  to  say ;  why  then  dwell  so  much 
upon  the  gloomy  side  as  if  it  were  the  only  one — as 
if  there  were  no  other  ?  The  objection  is  quite  fair, 
and  yet  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  prominence  with 
which  pain  and  misery  appear  in  the  Buddhist  system. 

For,  to  the  great  majority  of  men,  the  pain  that 
there  is  in  the  world  is  something  to  which  they 
deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  close  their  eyes  all 
the  days  of  their  life.  Persistently  and  with  deter 
mination  their  gaze  is  turned  only  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  pleasant  and  agreeable.  One  entire  half  of 
the  picture  life  presents  never  receives  any  attention, 
and  thus  they  fail  of  a  true  view  of  the  whole,  an 
apprehension  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts.  And 
all  to  their  own  loss,  be  it  said,  for  it  can  never  be 
gain  to  anyone  to  see  things  otherwise  than  as  they 
are.  This  loss  it  is  the  endeavour  of  Buddhism  to 
remedy,  and,  in  insisting  as  it  does  upon  the  fact  of 
pain,  it  only  does  what  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  do 
if  men  are  to  be  brought  to  see  the  world-picture  in 
its  entirety  and  as  it  really  is. 
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This  is  the  reason  for  reiteration  of  the  truth  of 
suffering,  which  is  such  a  pronounced  feature  in  all 
the  Buddhist  writings.  That  it  is  an  extreme  view 
may  be  granted,  yet  its  advancement  is  claimed  as 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
other  equally  extreme  view  that  holds  almost  uni 
versal  sway  over  men's  minds,  so  that  from  the 
opposition  of  the  two  extremes  a  juster  equilibrium 
may  result.  It  is  as  if  one  had  to  deal  with  an 
intoxicated  man  who  is  stumbling  along  a  path  that 
will  bring  to  him  his  death.  To  turn  him  back,  harsh 
words,  even  hard  blows  may  be  necessary ;  but  no 
sensible  person  would  dream  of  finding  fault  with  the 
one  who  made  use  of  such  words  or  blows  in  the 
endeavour  to  save  the  drunken  man  from  his  impend 
ing  fate,  for  it  would  be  remembered  that  they  were 
directed  towards  one  not  in  his  proper  mind.  Were 
he  in  his  right  senses,  such  treatment  would  be  re 
garded,  and  rightly  so,  as  wholly  unjustifiable. 

And  this  is  exactly  how  the  case  stands  with  the 
world  at  large  from  the  standpoint  of  Buddhism. 
Constant  repetition  of  the  truth  of  suffering  may  be 
unwelcome,  but  it  is  necessary.  For  surely  no  one 
will  deny  that  there  is  suffering  in  the  world.  And 
if  he  is  to  be  condemned  for  a  pessimist  who  calls 
attention  to  the  fact,  then  the  end  of  sanity  and  all 
right  reason  seems  perilously  near.  Is  that  physician 
to  be  called  a  pessimist  who,  finding  his  patient  seri 
ously  ill,  informs  him  :  "  Thus  and  thus  thou  ailest ; 
here  and  here  "  ?  Is  the  engineer  to  be  accused  of 
pessimism  who,  knowing  the  fact,  informs  his  general 
that  a  deep  and  dangerous  torrent  lies  in  the  path  of 
the  advancing  army,  the  which  to  cross  will  require 
a  stout  bridge  ?  Surely  not,  for  each  has  only  spoken 
the  truth.  But  if  the  physician  proceeds  further  to 
tell  the  sick  man  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a 
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medicine  that  will  surely  cure  him  of  all  his  trouble, 
and  if  the  engineer  goes  on  to  assure  his  general  that 
he  has  at  his  disposal  all  the  means  necessary  for  the 
throwing  up  of  a  bridge  that  will  enable  the  army  to 
cross  the  raging  stream  in  perfect  safety,  any  charge 
against  either  of  these  two  that  they  are  pessimists 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground,  any  foundation  it  may 
have  had  being  utterly  destroyed. 

So  it  is  with  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  Sorrow 
and  pain  there  is  undoubtedly,  but — there  Is  a  Way 
Out.  Such  is  His  Message,  His  transcendently  Good 
News,  His  '  Gospel ' ;  a  message,  a  good  news,  a 
gospel,  that  cannot  be  repeated  too  loudly  or  too 
often.  There  is  not  one  Noble  Truth  only,  the  Noble 
Truth  of  Suffering:  there  are  Four.  But  the  first  of 
the  Four  Truths  is  the  Truth  of  Suffering:. 


There  is  no  fire  like  lust ;  no  sin  like  hate ;  no 
sorrow  like  the  sorrow  of  existence.  No  happiness 
is  greater  than  peace  of  mind. 

Dhamniapada 


Long  is  the  night  to  the  watcher.  Long  is  the  way 
to  him  who  is  weary.  Long  is  the  world-wandering 
to  blinded  beings  that  know  not  the  truth. 

Dhaminiiptttla 


My  efforts  are  directed  towards  lightening  the 
burden  of  pain  and  shaking  it  off  for  ever.  Therefore 
seek  I  the  path  of  salvation  final  and  complete. 
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Whoso  is  shut  up  between  four  walls,  for  him  there 
is  no  escape.  Thus  enclosed  is  the  world  between 
the  rock-walls  of  birth,  old  age,  sickness  and  death. 
He  only  who  has  understood  the  law  and  acts  accord 
ingly  shall  escape  this  prison-house  of  accumulated 
sorrows. 


Wander  through  the  land  converting  those  that  are 
still  unconverted,  acting  as  teachers  to  this  pain- 
riven  world,  and  wheresoever  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  reigns,  there  kindle  the  light.  Thus  go  ye 
forth,  filled  with  compassion,  bringing  salvation  to  all. 

Ffi-nko-h  ing-txan-clt  ina 


Tell  him,  I  look  for  no  recompense — not  even  to  be 
born  in  heaven — but  seek  instead  the  welfare  of  men, 
to  bring  back  those  that  have  gone  astray;  to 
enlighten  those  that  live  in  dark  and  dismal  error;  to 
banish  from  the  world  all  pain  and  all  sorrow. 

Fo-sho-liing-tsun-chhig 


Whether  Buddhas  arise,  O  bhikkhus,  or  whether 
Buddhas  do  not  arise,  it  remains  a  fact  and  the  fixed 
and  necessary  constitution  of  being  that  all  its  con 
stituents  are  subject  to  suffering.  This  fact  a 
Buddha  discovers  and  masters,  and,  when  he  has 
discovered  and  mastered  it,  he  announces,  teaches, 
publishes,  proclaims,  discloses,  minutely  explains  and 
makes  it  clear,  that  all  the  constituents  of  being  are 
subject  to  suffering. 

Anguttata  Nik&ya 
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Which,  O  disciples,  think  you  is  greater  ;  the  tears 
which  you  have  poured  out,  wailing  and  lamenting, 
during  this  long  pilgrimage,  ever  hastening  towards 
new  births  and  new  deaths  ;  joined  to  the  unloved, 
separated  from  the  loved — this,  or  the  waters  of  the 
Four  Great  Seas  ?  Without  beginning  and  without 
end  is  this  ocean  of  existence.  Unknowable  is  the 
beginning  of  beings  wrapped  in  ignorance,  who 
through  desire  are  led  to  life  ever-renewed,  and  so 
pursue  the  round  of  re-birth.  Thus  for  long  have 
ye  suffered  sorrow  and  pain  and  misfortune  and  fed 
the  graveyards  full  ; — long  enough  truly  to  become 
dissatisfied  with  all  existence  ;  long  enough  to  turn 
away  from  all  existence  ;  long  enough  to  break  loose 
from  it  all. 

Sfunyxtta  Nilcaya 


THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  SUFFERING 

Without  going  more  deeply  than  necessary  into 
psychology  and  metaphysics,  it  may  be  said  that 
things  of  themselves  are  neither  good  nor  bad, 
pleasurable  nor  painful,  nor  in  fact,  anything  at  all. 
Only  as  they  come  in  contact  with  a  sentient  con 
sciousness,  do  qualities  of  any  kind  appear ;  these 
qualities,  good,  bad,  sweet,  sour,  or  whatever  they 
are,  being  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a 
relation  existing  between  them  and  the  sensing 
consciousness. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  if  a  man  finds 
pleasure  in  anything,  it  is  merely  because  there  is 
agreement  between  that  thing  and  that  expression  of 
consciousness  which  we  call  desire,  and  not  because 
of  any  inherent  property  in  the  thing  itself.  Similar 
ly,  if  certain  things  give  a  man  pain,  this  is  so,  not 
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because  pain  is  an  eternal  property  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  solely  because  of  a  disagreement  between 
it  and  the  man's  desires. 

Thus,  ever  and  always,  sorrow  lies  in  failing  to 
obtain  the  object  desired,  or  in  having  forced  upon 
one  the  object  not  desired.  Pain  is  founded  upon 
naught  else  but  the  existence  in  us  of  loves  for  some 
things  and  hates  for  others,  these  in  their  turn  spring 
ing  from  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  nature  of  things  ; 
to  wit,  that  the  things  we  desire  are  intrinsically 
worth  desiring,  and  the  things  we  hate,  intrinsically 
deserving  of  hatred.  The  cure  of  pain,  then,  is  to  be 
rid  of  loves  and  hates  and  the  delusive  notion  in 
which  these  loves  and  hates  find  their  root.  Desire 
is  thus  the  immediate  cause  of  all  sorrow,  and  the 
total  cessation  of  desire,  sorrow's  final  and  perfect 
cure. 


From  lust  springs  sorrow ;  from  lust  springs  fear. 
Whoso  is  wholly  free  from  lust  knows  neither  sorrow 
nor  fear. 

Dhninma  pfida 


Whoso  conquers  desire  that  is  difficult  to  subdue, 
sorrow  slips  from  him,  like  water  off  a  lotus-leaf. 

Dhammupndct 


A  noble  truth  I  would  discover  ;  an  aim  unlike  the 
common  aims  of  men.  I  would  bring  to  an  end  the 
pain  that  springs  from  existence. 

Fo-iho-hing-tsan-ehingr 
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No  living,  sentient  creature  that  yields  to  craving 
can  escape  pain.  Those  who  thoroughly  understand 
this  rouse  themselves  to  abhorrence  of  craving. 

Fo-s//  n-li  i  H:J  -Isiin-rh  i  n  o 

Driven  by  their  appetites,  mankind  run  hither  and 
thither  like  hunted  hares.  Therefore  a  disciple  who 
is  striving  after  holiness  should  suppress  all  craving. 

Dhamma-pn-da 


What  is  the  root  of  evil  ?  Craving,  hatred,  and 
delusion  are  the  root  of  evil.  And  what  is  the  root 
of  good  ?  To  be  free  from  craving,  hatred  and  delu 
sion  is  the  root  of  good. 

Mfijjhinw  Nikaija 

Whoso  would  conquer  suffering,  with  difficulty 
finds  a  friend  to  aid.  To  know  religious  truth  re 
quires  rare  insight.  Wherefore  let  us  hold  together 
as  friends  that  we  may  put  an  end  to  suffering. 

Fo-sho-hing-txan-ching 


Good  it  is  to  bind  the  body,  to  put  a  bridle  upon 
the  tongue,  to  bring  the  mind  unto  subjection  :  good 
is  perfect  self-mastery.  The  disciple  who  is  lord  of 
himself  shall  be  set  free  from  all  sorrow. 

Dhdmmapnda 


The  senses  truly  are  our  greatest  enemies  ;  they 
are  to  us  a  prolific  source  of  sorrow.  Like  to  a 
wild  tiger,  raging  like  a  firebrand,  they  are  the 
greatest  of  all  the  evils  of  this  our  world. 


Fo-sho-hiwg-tsan-ching 
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Let  the  disciple  choose  only  noble,  pure  and 
faithful  friends,  and  let  himself  be  mild  and 
benevolent,  blameless  in  all  his  walk  and  conver 
sation.  Then,  full  of  joy,  shall  he  bring  all  sorrows 
to  an  end. 

Dhami>i,(ip(td(t 


How  can  ye  laugh,  how  take  delight  in  this  world, 
ye  that  are  lit  only  by  the  flame  of  the  baser 
desires  ?  Ye  dwell  in  a  darkness  that  never  departs, 
'if  ye  seek  not  the  light  that  can  drive  it  away. 

Dhamnuipada 


The  gift  of  the  truth  exceeds  all  other  gifts.  The 
savour  of  the  truth  excels  all  other  savours.  The 
delight  of  the  truth  surpasses  all  other  delights. 
The  desire  after  deliverance  overmasters  every 
sorrow. 

Dhammapada 


The  lust  after  pleasure  is  the  source  of  all  pain  ; 
it  is  an  enemy  who  stealthily  approaches  us  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  a  friend.  The  desire  for  delight  is  as 
a  fierce  fire,  flaming  forth  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
house. 

Po-riho-hing-t.ian-chintf 


The  weary  course  of  sorrow  can  only  come  to  an 
end  by  creating  in  your  breasts  a  heart  that  desires 
nothing.  Once  for  all  leave  behind  you  the  long 
labyrinth  of  existence,  and  step  by  step  moun 
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steadily   upwards,    like  the  sun  that  daily    advances 
over  the  western  hills. 

Fo-ftho'hing-tsan-ching 


Whoso  has  taken  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  his 
Doctrine  and  his  Brotherhood,  he  knows  the  Four 
Noble  Truths  with  perfect  understanding  :  Suffering, 
the  Cause  of  Suffering,  the  Removing  of  Suffering, 
and  the  Path  that  leads  to  the  Removing  of 
Suffering.  This  is  a  place  of  safety  ;  this  is  trie 
best  place  of  refuge.  Whoso  chooses  this  refuge 
shall  be  raised  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  sorrow. 

Majjhintfi    Nikdt'a 


THE    PATH 

Thus  far,  in  the  first  three  truths,  of  Sorrow,  and 
Sorrow's  Cause,  and  Sorrow's  Cure,  we  have  only 
the  statement  of  the  problem,  as  it  were — the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  What  is  still  wanting  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  method  of  the  cure 
of  the  disease.  This  want  is  supplied  by  the  fourth 
and  final  Noble  Truth,  the  Noble  Truth  of  the 
Eight-fold  Path. 

It  is  thus  called  because  there  are  in  it  eight 
different  parts  or  members,  but  these  upon  exami 
nation  divide  themselves  naturally  into  three  main 
divisions,  under  which  new  aspect  the  whole  method 
and  meaning  of  the  Path  reveal  themselves  in  a 
manner  at  once  simple  and  comprehensive. 

For  the  Path  is  merely  the  method  or  process  by 
which  is  to  be  cured  the  malady  of  craving — that  is, 
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of  suffering — that  is,  of  existence ;  since,  according 
to  the  first  three  truths,  existence  is  of  necessity 
bound  up  with  suffering.  It  is  important  to  re 
member  this.  However  deep  and  profound  may  be 
the  searchings  of  Buddhist  psychology  into  the 
abysses  of  the  human  consciousness,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  a  love  of  such 
things  for  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the  founder  of 
Buddhism.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  These 
are  all  looked  upon  as  means  only,  never  as  ends. 
And  it  is  only  because  the  end  aimed  at  is  no  light 
matter,  that  the  means  for  its  achievement  partake 
of  a  like  weighty  character.  First,  last  and  always, 
Buddhism  is  a  method  and  only  a  method,  by  which 
pain  is  to  be  banished,  salvation  from  sorrow 
accomplished.  It  may  indeed  not  unfitly  be  called 
the  Methodism  of  Asia,  and  the  parallel  between  it 
and  the  Methodism  of  the  Wesleys  is  even  closer 
than  at  first  sight  may  be  imagined,  since  Buddhism 
in  its  origin  was  the  appearance  of  a  potent  and 
quickening  spirit  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  elder 
Brahmanism.  Here,  however,  the  parallel  ends. 
The  method  of  the  Buddha  is  a  method  of  Salvation 
by  Enlightenment,  not  by  emotion  ;  and  its  three 
grand  stages  are :  first,  Morality  ;  second,  Mind- 
culture  ;  and  third,  Wisdom. 


To  follow  the  path  is  more  precious  to  the 
disciple  than  all  earthly  power,  re-birth  in  heaven,  or 
lordship  of  the  world  itself. 

Dhammapada 


These,     friends,     are   the   three   grand    passions : 
the    craving   of   lust,  the  passion   for    existence  and 
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the  blindness  of  ignorance.  With  the  arising  of 
ignorance,  passions  also  arise.  With  the  destruction 
of  ignorance,  passion  likewise  is  destroyed.  And  it  is 
the  Noble  Eight-fold  Path  which  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  passion. 

3Iti jjh  i in <i   Xiki'i  i/(t 


These  are  the  four  impulses  to  existence :  the 
clinging  to  craving,  to  speculation,  to  religious  cere 
mony  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  immortality  of  the 
/.  Through  the  arising  of  craving  arises  also  the 
impulse  to  existence ;  through  the  annihilation  of 
craving  is  the  impulse  to  existence  also  annihilated, 
and  it  is  the  Noble  Eight-fold  Path  which  leads  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  impulse  to  existence. 

Majjhinifi   Kikaya 


Craving  and  hatred,  anger  and  discord,  hypocrisy 
and  envy,  jealousy  and  niggardliness,  deceit  and 
cunning,  obstinacy  and  clamorousness,  pride  and 
arrogance,  indifference  and  sluggishness,  are  of  evil. 
There  is  a  Middle  Path  by  means  of  which  escape 
may  be  found  from  indifference  and  sluggishness  and 
all  the  other  evils  ;  which  makes  one  to  see  and  to 
know  :  which  leads  to  turning  away,  to  clear  under 
standing,  enlightenment,  salvation :  it  is  the  Noble 
Eight -fold  Path. 

Mn jjh  iuia   Xik»  yn 
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THE    FIVE   GOOD    RULES 

(From  "  The  Light  of  Asia  ") 

Kill  not,  for  pity's  sake  and  lest  ye  slay 

The  meanest  thing  upon  its  upward  way. 

Give  freely  and  receive,  but  take  from  none 

By  greed,  or  force,  or  fraud,  what  is  his  own. 

Bear  not  false  witness,  slander  not  nor  lie ; 
Truth  is  the  speech  of  inward  purity. 

Shun  drugs  and  drinks  which  work  the  wit  abuse  ; 

Clear  minds,  clean  bodies  need  no  Soma  juice. 
Touch  not  thy  neighbour's  wife,  neither  commit 

Sins  of  the  flesh  unlawful  and  unfit. 

— SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD 
MORALITY 

It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  practical  nature 
of  Buddhism  that  morality — right  speech,  right 
behaviour  and  right  means  of  livelihood — should  be 
the  first  stage  of  the  journey  that  brings  at  last  to 
the  supreme  good — the  extinction  of  craving.  The 
practice  of  speech,  right  and  good,  and  of  deeds 
honest  and  upright,  the  while  maintaining  one's  self 
by  the  pursuit  of  some  fit  and  proper  occupation, 
that  does  harm  or  hurt  to  no  creature  alive — these 
are  the  indispensable,  preliminary  steps  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  subdued,  well-tempered  mind  and 
the  wisdom  that  follows  thereupon.  It  is  vain  to 
expect  any  gain  in  clearness  of  intellectual  vision,  any 
progress  in  true  wisdom,  until  these  preliminaries  are 
complied  with  ;  their  opposites,  unrighteous  speech, 
behaviour  and  manner  of  life,  are  effectual  hindrances 
which  must  first  be  removed. 
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Morality  here  is  put  upon  a  rational  basis.  All  the 
religions  in  the  world  tell  men  to  be  good,  but  no 
reason  quite  satisfying  to  the  intelligence  is  given 
why  men  should  choose  this,  the  difficult,  path  rather 
than  the  other,  the  easy  one.  In  Buddhism,  how 
ever,  ethics  really  is  an  ethos — a  method  of  achieving 
an  end,  or  at  least  it  is  a  part,  and  an  important  part, 
of  such  a  method.  We  are  never  left  open  to  the 
approach  of  the  more  than  doubtful  idea  that  it  is  in 
itself  an  end.  Only  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the 
Great  Enlightenment  that  will  cure  him  of  all  woe  is 
the  Buddhist  counselled  to  obey  these  three  behests 
of  morality,  right  speech,  right  action,  and  proper 
manner  of  living  ;  for  with  these  he  may  fare  farther 
— to  the  topmost  heights  of  wisdom  eventually  ;  but 
wanting  them  his  way  remains  for  ever  barred. 
Morality  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  wings  by  which  the 
bird  of  earth  mounts  to  the  heights  of  bliss  ;  wisdom 
being  the  other  aid  in  that  great  flight.  Hence  all 
the  Buddhist  writings  are  charged  with  continual  and 
strenuous  injunctions  to  follow  the  path  of  right 
action  in  every  detail  of  human  activity.  And  not 
only  to  friends  and  relatives  must  the  Buddhist  prac 
tise  right  behaviour,  but  also  to  the  meanest  living 
creature  that  crosses  his  path.  Compassion  and 
kindness  for  all  things  alive  must  be  the  constant 
watchword  of  his  life. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  for  the  great  majority 
of  us  common  men,  this,  the  first  stage  of  the  Path, 
is  the  one  that  might  well  occupy  our  exclusive 
attention.  The  fulfilment  in  perfection  of  all  its 
requirements  would  mean  nothing  short  of  sainthood 
on  the  part  of  him  who  so  fulfilled  them,  and  saints 
are  few  on  this  earth  of  ours.  But,  wheresoever 
they  are  found — in  whatsoever  church  or  creed — 
there  are  those  who  have  successfully  accomplished 
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this    first  and  most   important  stage  of  the  journey 
towards  the  Great  Release. 

And  here,  it  may  be  added,  lies  the  explanation  of 
that  tolerant  attitude  towards  other  faiths,  which  is 
such  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  Buddhism. 
The  man  who  obeys  the  behests  of  morality,  to  what 
soever  form  of  faith  he  belongs,  is  on  the  Path, 
whether  he  himself  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  To  that 
extent  at  least  he  may  be  called,  without  impropriety, 
a  Buddhist.  For  Buddhism  is  no  mere  creed.  It  is 
the  Dhamma — the  expression  of  the  law  of  All  the 
Worlds — the  statement  of  the  Norm  of  all  Existence, 
high  and  low ;  other  than  in  compliance  wherewith  is 
felicity  for  none. 

It  is  the  laying  down  of  the  simple  proposition  that 
two  and  two  make  four. 

Meeting  one  who  denied  that  this  was  so,  and 
affirmed  instead  that  they  made  five,  or  twenty-six, 
or  some  other  such  number,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
be  angry  with  such  a  one,  much  less  to  seize  him  and 
subject  him  to  bodily  harm  on  account  of  his  views. 
One  could  only  be  sorry  for  him,  and— if  he  were 
willing  to  hearken — endeavour  to  enlighten  him  as 
to  his  error  ;  and  if  we  were  unwilling,  we  could 
still  go  on  our  way  in  peace  ;  our  own  belief  in  the 
correctness  of  the  proposition  serene  and  unshaken. 
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A  courteous  behaviour  keeps   the  heart  at  peace 
that  lacking,  the  seed  of  every  virtue  dies. 
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Courtesy  is  the  most  precious  of  jewels.     Beauty 
without  courtesy  is  like  a  garden  without  flowers. 


Buddhacarita 


To  shun  the  company  of  the  witless ;  to  hold 
communion  with  the  wise  ;  to  give  honour  where 
honour  is  due — this  is  a  great  blessing. 

Mali  dpa,ritiibbdna  tiutta 

Subdue  the  angry  by  friendliness  ;  overcome  evil 
with  good  ;  conquer  those  that  are  greedy  by  liberal 
ity,  and  the  liar  with  the  speech  of  truth. 

Dhammapada 


Whoso  possesses  virtue  and  discernment,  is  up 
right,  speaks  the  truth  and  faithfully  discharges  his 
duty,  he  is  esteemed  and  highly  prized  by  all. 

Dhammapada 


Be  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  duties  great 
and  small.  Lead  a  life  free  from  blame  and  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts,  and  let  your  speech 
be  of  like  nature. 

Mdhdpai'inibbana  Sutfa 


Forbearance  and  friendly  speech  ;  intercourse  with 
the  earnest  and  striving  ;  discourse  concerning  the 
Doctrine  in  fitting  season — this  is  a  very  great 
blessing. 

Mahdmuiiguln  Sattn 


Let   not  -anyone   speak  falsely.      Let  not    anyone 
lead   another  to  speak  falsely,  nor  yet  approve  of  the 
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action  of  one  who  speaks  falsely.     Let  every  kind  of 
lying  and  false  speech  be  put  away  from  among  you. 

Dhamina  Siitta 
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There  is  no  happiness  apart  from  righteousness. 

A  ttanngalii  virnxa 


What   is  a  real   gift  ?  A  gift  for  which  no  kind  of 
return  whatever  is  expected. 

Prcunottaromililea 


Even  if  a  man  has  power  over  others,  yet  ought  he 
to  be  gentle  with  the  weak. 

Udanavegga 


Like   food    besmeared   with    poison,  I    abhor  such 
happiness  as  is  tainted  with  unrighteousness. 

.Jataliamala 


The    signs    of  true    religions  are  good-will,  love, 
truthfulness,  purity,  nobility  and  goodness. 

Aftoka  Inscription 


Whoso  travels  on  the  way  of  righteousness  is  ever 
near  me,  even  when  he  is  far  away  from  me. 

Fo~sho-hing-tean-ck  ing 


With  a   pure  heart  full  of  love,  I  will  act  towards 
others  exactly  as  I  would  act  towards  myself. 

Lalita  Vistara 
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The  deeds  we  have  done  in  the  past  follow  us  like 
our  shadows  :  for  good  or  for  ill,  as  the  case  may  be. 


F»-xh  O' 


g-tsan-ci  ing 


To   shun    all  vice,   to  practise  all  virtue,  to  purify 
one's  heart — this  is  the  religion  of  the  Buddhas. 


Dhammapada 


Whoso    is   wholly   free  from  sin,  as  the  sky  from 
stain  and  the  moon  from  soil — him  I  call  noble. 

Udanavagga 


The   Buddha   esteems  not  the  gifts  offered  to  him, 
but  only  the  alms  that  are  shared  with  those  in  need.- 

M  il  indapa  7<  It  n 


After  you  have  learnt  the  Doctrine,  let  your  puri 
fied  hearts  find  delight  in  bringing  forth  correspond 
ing  deeds. 

Fo-sho-h  ing-txan-ch  nig 


Better  is  it  for  me  to  die  in  battle  with  the  tempter 
than  to  be  vanquished  and  still  continue  to  live. 


Padhdnn  Sutta 


Liberality,  courtesy,  good-will,  and  unselfishness — 
these  are  to  the  world  what  the  linch-pin  is  to  the 
chariot. 

Sigal<>rdrl(i  Suttn 
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To  give  alms,  to  live  according  to  the  precepts,  to 
take  care  of  relatives,  to  be  blameless  in  deed — this 
is  a  great  blessing. 

Mahdrnaiigaln  Sutta 


The  good  things  of  this  world  pass  away,  but  the 
treasures  earned  through  righteous  living  are  im 
perishable  and  never  pass  away. 

Fo-aho-hing-tsan-ching 


As  a  man  washes  hand  with  hand,  and  foot  with 
foot,  so  also  is  integrity  refined  through  wisdom,  and 
wisdom  through  integrity. 

Dhammapada 


As  I  am,  so  are  these.  As  these  are,  so  am  I.  Thus 
identifying  himself  with  others,  the  wise  man  neither 
kills  nor  causes  to  be  killed. 

Sutta  Nipata 


Thou  dost  not  well  to  entice  me  into  evil  ways. 
Even  if  thou  sayest  "  No  one  will  know,"  is  the  deed 
any  the  less  evil  for  that  ? 

Jatokamala 


Whoso  injures  no  living  thing,  whether  strong  or 
weak  ;  whoso  neither  kills  nor  yet  causes  to  be 
killed — him  call  noble. 

Dhammapada 
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Whoso  is  charitable  is  even-where  beloved  ;  by 
the  kind  and  good  he  is  prized  as  a  friend,  and  at 
death  his  heart  is  full  of  peace. 


Whoso  belongs  to  the  Order  of  the  Buddha,  being 
a  member  thereof,  will  avoid  taking  the  life  of  any 
creature,  were  it  only  an  ant  or  a  worm. 

Mahdragga 


It  is  not  by  making  beautiful  speeches  that  one 
becomes  a  wise  man.  Whoso  is  peaceable  and 
friendly  and  free  from  fear,  he  truly  is  a  wise  man. 


The  good  man  tastes  joy  in  the  two  states,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  He  is  filled  with  an  inward  joy 
when  he  considers  his  own  pure  deeds. 

Dhammapada 


To  cease  from  evil ;  to  keep  it  far  away  from  one  ; 
to  shun  intoxicating  liquors  ;  to  give  good  heed  to 
the  Teaching — this  is  a  great  blessing. 

Mahamangnlfi  Sutra 


To  be  rough  and  harsh,  slanderous,  faithless,  void 
of  compassion,  haughty,  full  of  avarice,  giving  to 
none — this,  and  not  the  mere  eating  of  flesh,  is 
impure. 

Amaynnd'ha  Sntta 
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A  beautiful  word  which  is  not  followed  by  a  corres 
ponding  action  is  like  a  splendid  and  bright-hued  but 
odourless  flower.  It  bears  no  fruit. 

Dhninmapada 


This  wise  man  who  knows  the  power  of  death  and 
lives  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  speedily  makes 
smooth  for  himself  the  road  that  leads  to  Nibbana. 

Dhainmapada 


My  deed  is  my  possession.  My  deed  is  mine 
inheritance  !  My  deed  is  the  mother's  womb  that 
bore  me.  My  deed  is  the  race  to  which  I  belong. 
My  deed  is  my  refuge. 

Nikdya 


The  wise  man  will  shun  an  unchaste  life  as  if  it 
were  a  heap  of  glowing  coals ;  and  whoso  is  not  in  a 
position  to  live  in  entire  chastity  will  keep  from 
adultery. 

Dhninmika  Sutta 


It  is  not  I,  O  disciples,  that  quarrel  with  the  world 
but  the  world  that  quarrels  with  me.  A  teacher  of 
the  truth  does  not  quarrel  with  anyone  in  the  world. 

ffiinyutta  Nikdya 


Guard  against  all  evil,  be  it  in  thought,  in  word  or 
in  deed.  If  thou  payest  heed  to  these  three  divisions 
of  virtue,  soon  shalt  thou  attain  to  the  path  of  the 
Holv  Ones. 
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To  feed  a  single  good  man  is  infinitely  greater  in 
point  of  merit  than  studying  questions  about  heaven 
and  earth,  spirits  and  demons,  such  as  occupy  so 
man)7  men. 

Su,ffa  of  the  42  Sections 


There  is  not  a  spot  upon  earth,  neither  in  the  sky, 
neither  in  the  sea,  nor  yet  in  the  clefts  of  the  mount 
ains,  where  an  evil  deed  does  not  bring  woe  to  the 
doer  thereof. 

Uddnavagga 


As  the  merchant  who  has  treasure  with  him  shuns 
the  roads  that  are  dangerous,  or  as  he  who  prizes  his 
life  shrinks  from  poison,  so  do  ye  guard  yourselves 
against  evil  doing. 


Riches,  beauty,  perfumes  and  jewels,  are  no  such 
adornments  as  is  right  behaviour.  True  beauty  and 
true  happiness  are  only  to  be  found  where  right 
feelings  have  their  home  in  the  heart. 

FO'Sho-hing-tsan  -ch  ing 


Wherein  does  religion  consist  ?  It  consists  in 
doing  as  little  harm  as  possible,  in  doing  abundance 
of  good,  in  the  practice  of  love,  compassion,  truth 
fulness  and  purity  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

Axoka  Inscription 

Keep  virtue  !  Keep  purity  !  Cherishing,  practising 
purity,  guard  it  in  all  your  walk  and  conversation. 
The  slightest  lapse  from  watchfulness  grows  gradually 
worse,  step  by  step. 

•  ^Itijjhiniu  LJikayd 
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Anger,  drunkenness,  self-will,  feigned  piety,  treach 
ery,  envy,  ostentation,  pride  and  conceit,  companion 
ship  with  the  unrighteous — this,  and  not  the  mere 
eating  of  flesh,  is  impurity. 

Amagandha  Sutta 


Whoso  is  wise  will  diligently  practise  purity  in  all 
his  walk  and  conversation.  In  the  pilgrimage 
through  the  wilds  of  death  and  re-birth,  purity  of 
behaviour  is  a  trusty  guide. 

I''o-*h-o-hinci-t8fin-ching- 


Not  by  birth  does  one  become  an  outcast. 
Not  by  birth  does  one  become  a  noble. 
Through  deeds  it  is  that  one  becomes  an  outcast- 
Through  deeds  it  is  that  one  becomes  a  noble. 


Vasala  Sutta 


Pure  be  our  conduct,  our  speech,  our  mind,  our 
body ;  let  us  be  open  and  honourable,  not  secret  and 
concealed.  Yet  let  us  not  be  puffed  up,  nor  look 
down  upon  others  on  account  of  this  purity. 

Hfijjhima  Nikaya 


However  numerous  may  be  the  bonds  of  relation 
ship  and  mutual  love  that  here  enwrap  us,  in  death 
must  each  one  of  us  go  hence,  singly  and  alone  ;  our 
only  support  in  that  day  will  be  our  own  good  deeds. 


Fn-.-tho-hiwg-txan-c'hi'ng 
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Neither  abstention  from  fish  or  flesh,  nor  nudity, 
nor  a  shaven  head,  nor  braided  hair,  nor  disfigure 
ment  of  the  body,  nor  many-coloured  garments,  nor 
the  worship  of  any  deity,  can  purify  a  man  who  is 
not  free  from  delusion. 

Ainigiindha  Svttn 

A  man  readily  perceives  the  faults  of  his  neigh 
bours  ;  his  own,  however,  he  perceives  only  with 
difficulty.  Men  eagerly  uncover  the  failings  of  others, 
but  their  own  they  carefully  conceal,  as  the  cheat  the 
loaded  dice. 


To  be  unbridled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sensual 
delights  of  this  world  ;  to  cherish  lascivious  desires, 
to  live  in  impurity,  to  be  needlessly  unbelieving  ;  to  be 
unjust  ;  to  be  obstinate — this,  and  not  the  mere  eating 
of  flesh,  is  impure. 

Amagandfia  8>itfa 


Whoso  strengthens  himself  to  follow  the  paths  of 
righteousness  cuts  off  at  its  source  the  stream  of  pain 
and  distress.  Whoso,  on  the  contrary,  through  evil 
ways  beclouds  the  mind,  he  loses  the  seed  of  all 
virtue. 


Those  in  this  world  who  are  wicked  ;  who  neglect 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties ;  who  are  slanderers 
and  falsifiers,  dishonourable,  who  act  like  the  lowest 
of  men — of  these,  and  not  of  the  mere  eating  of  flesh, 
•may  we  utter  the  word  "  unclean." 

Ainagandha  Sutta 
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The  adherent  of  the  Teaching  does  not  kill  or 
cause  to  be  killed  any  living  thing,  neither  does  he 
approve  of  killing  in  others.  He  refuses  to  hurt  or 
harm  any  creature  whatsoever,  those  that  are  strong 
as  well  as  those  that  are  weak. 

Dhammika  Sntta> 


If  a  man  speaks  or  acts  out  of  an  evil  heart,  pain 
follows  him  as  the  wheel  follows  the  hoof  of  the  ox 
that  draws  the  cart. 

If  a  man  speaks  or  acts  out  of  a  kindly  and  com 
passionate  heart,  good  fortune  follows  him  even  like 
the  shadow  that  never  leaves  him. 


Whoso  deprives  creatures  of  life ;  whoso  uses 
lying  speech  ;  whoso  takes  to  himself  what  is  not  his 
own  ;  whoso  leads  astray  his  neighbour's  wife ;  whoso 
is  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquor,  and  gives  himself 
over  to  gluttony  ;  by  such  actions  already  in  this  life 
he  undermines  his  own  well-being. 

Dhamtnapado 


If  the  practice  of  purity  is  followed  as  the  rule  of 
conduct,  then  is  true  religion  found  ;  otherwise  virtue 
withers  away.  Therefore  let  all  your  behaviour  be 
founded  upon  this  command  of  mine.  Where  the 
law  of  purity  has  taken  firm  root,  there  the  tumult 
of  emotion  is  kept  under  control,  as  a  herd  of  cattle 
is  led  in  good  order  by  capable  herdsman. 
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The  husband  shall  treat  his  wife  with  respect  and 
kindness  ;  be  faithful  to  her  ;  esteem  her  above  all 
others,  and  provide  her  with  the  apparel  and  adorn 
ments  befitting  her  station.  The  wife  shall  keep  her 
house  in  good  order  ;  hospitably  entertain  friends  and 
relations ;  be  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  discharge 
with  industry  and  zeal  all  the  duties  of  a  good  house 
wife. 

Siqdlovada  Sutta 


The  layman  who  holds  to  the  Teaching  will  not  be 
addicted  to  strong  drink.  He  will  never  invite 
anyone  to  drink,  neither  will  he  approve  of  drinking 
in  another,  since  he  knows  that  it  all  ends  in  madness. 
For,  following  upon  drunkenness,  fools  fall  into  vice 
and  induce  others  to  drink.  Men  should  shun  this 
haunt  of  all  evil,  this  madness,  this  foolishness,  in 
which  only  the  witless  find  delight. 

Dhammika  Suttu 


If  you  speak  to  a  woman,  do  so  in  purity  of  heart. 
Say  to  yourself  :  "  Placed  in  this  sinful  world,  let 
me  be  as  the  spotless  lily,  that  takes  no  taint  from 
the  mire  in  which  it  grows."  Is  she  old  :  regard  her 
as  your  mother.  Is  she  of  high  degree :  look  upon 
her  as  your  sister.  Is  she  of  lowly  birth  :  think  of 
her  as  of  a  younger  sister.  Is  she  a  child  :  treat  her 
with  deference  and  politeness. 

Sutta  of  the  42  Sections 
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Whatsoever  causes  yourself  pain,  therewith  wound 
not  another. 

Udannvoyge 


Follow   the   path  of  duty  ;  show   kindness  to  thy 
brothers  and  bring  them  not  into  suffering. 

Avadana  Sxtta 


Whoso  hurts  and  harms  living  creatures,  destitute 
of  sympathy  for  any  living  thing,  let  him  be  known 
as  an  outcast. 

Vatidla  Sutta 


Whoso  strives  only  for  his  own  happiness,  and  so 
doing  hurts  or  kills  living  creatures  that  also  seek  for 
happiness,  he  shall  find  no  happiness  after  death. 

Dhammapada 


Whoso  does  harm  to  other  creatures  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  advantage  binds  himself  with  the 
fetters  of  enmity — from  enmity  never  is  free. 

Dhammapada 


The  destroying  of  living  creatures,  murder, 
wounding,  theft,  false  witness,  treachery  and  decepr 
tion — this,  and  not  the  mere  eating  of  flesh,  is 
impure. 

Amagandha  Sutta, 
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Not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  well-being  do  I  prac 
tise  universal  benevolence ;  but  I  love  benevolence, 
because  my  wish  is  to  do  good  to  the  world. 


Jatakamdla 


The  wise  firmly  believe  that  compassion  is  the 
quintessence  of  all  righteousness.  What  virtues  are 
there  that  have  not  their  root  in  compassion  ? 


Jdtdkamdld 


Whoso  is  quarrelsome  or  greedy  :  whoso  cherishes 
craving  :  whoso  is  envious,  wicked,  shameless,  and 
shuns  not  the  paths  of  evil — him  know  to  be  an 
outcast. 

Vaxnla  Sxttn 


If  you  would  do  me  a  friendly  service,  cease  for 
ever  from  following  the  chase  !  The  poor  creatures 
of  the  forest  that  live  there  with  dim,  dream-like 
consciousness,  have  a  just  claim  upon  our  compassion. 


.fafakmnala 


The  truly  virtuous  will  help  those  in  need  out  of 
pure  compassionateness,  and  not  from  any  hope  of 
personal  gain,  caring  little  whether  their  good  deed  is 
seen  of  another  or  not. 

Jdfaknmdld 


So  lives  the  disciple  as  a  reconciler  of  those  that 
are  divided,  as  one  who  binds  still  more  closely  those 
that  are  friends  ;  as  an  establisher  of  peace  ;  a 
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maker  of  peace;  one   rich  in  peace;  ever  a  speaker 
of  peaceful  words. 

Tevijja  Sutta 


If  a  man  has  once  done  evil,  let  him  not  continue 
therein,  nor  yet  look  back  upon  his  evildoing  with 
desire  thereafter,  for  the  end  of  sin  is  sorrow.  But 
when  a  man  has  done  good,  let  him  continue  so  to  do, 
and  ever  think  thereon  with  longing.  Virtuous  deeds 
bring  happiness. 

Dhammapada 


Not  superstitious  rites,  but  kindness  to  servants 
and  underlings,  respect  to  those  deserving  of  respect, 
self-control  coupled  with  kindness  in  dealing  with 
living  creatures,  these  and  virtuous  deeds  of  like 
nature  are  verily  the  rites  that  ought  everywhere  to 
be  performed. 

Asoka  Inscription 


To  have  a  compassionate  heart ;  that  is  of  all 
things  the  most  necessary.  We  should  not  oppress 
or  ill-treat  anyone.  We  should  turn  away  from 
error  and  walk  in  the  right  path.  With  help  and 
consolation  we  should  draw  nigh  to  those  that 
languish  in  chains. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsun-ching 


The  bhikkhu  or  bhikkhuni,  the  pious  lay-brother  or 
lay-sister,  who  constantly  fulfil  all  their  duties,  great 
and  small ;  whose  way  of  life  is  free  from  blame,  and 
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in  accordance  with  the  precepts — these  are  they  who 
in  the  fittest  manner  show  their  respect  and  esteem 
for  the  Perfect  One. 

Fo*8ho-hing-t&an-ch  ing 


An  adherent  of  the  Doctrine  should  everywhere 
avoid  appropriating  to  himself  what  is  not  given  to 
him,  or  what  he  knows  belongs  to  another.  He 
should  not  cause  another  to  take  such,  neither  should 
he  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  do  so.  He 
should  shun  every  kind  of  forbidden  appropriation. 

Dhammika  S".tt<i 


Those  in  this  world  who  are  unrestrained  in  their 
behaviour  towards  other  living  things ;  who  turn 
their  minds  towards  the  injuring  of  others  after 
robbing  them  of  their  possessions ;  who  are  wicked, 
cruel,  harsh  and  disrespectful — of  these,  and  not  of 
the  mere  eating  of  flesh  we  may  utter  the  word 
"  unclean  ". 

Amagawdha  8-n.tta 


Parents  should  train  their  children  in  all  that 
is  good  ;  they  should  protect  them  from  evil,  teach 
them  due  order,  assist  them  continually  both  by 
precept  and  example,  and  withhold  not  from  them 
their  rightful  inheritance. 

Children  should  be  obedient  to  their  parents,  and 
faithfully  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  children.  They 
should  help  their  parents  to  take  care  of  their  prop 
erty,  support  them  when  they  are  old  and  feeble, 
make  themselves  in  all  respects  worthy  to  be  their 
heirs,  and  ever  hold  their  memory  in  honour. 

Sigdlovdda  S'ttfa 
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I  do  not  approve  of  every  offering,  yet  neither  do 
I  disapprove  of  every  offering.  An  offering  for 
•which  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  other  animals  are 
slaughtered  ;  for  which  many  kinds  of  living  creatures 
are  destroyed  ;  of  such  an  offensive  offering,  truly  I 
do  not  approve.  And  why  ?  Because  such  an  offering 
is  not  fitting  for  the  Holy  Ones  nor  for  those  who 
walk  the  way  of  the  Holy  Ones.  An  offering,  however, 
for  which  neither  cattle,  nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  nor 
another  animals  are  slaughtered,  for  which  numerous 
kinds  of  animals  are  not  destroyed,  of  such  an  inoffen 
sive  offering  truly  I  approve.  And  why  ?  Because 
such  an  inoffensive  offering  is  fitting  for  the  Holy 
Ones  and  for  those  who  walk  the  way  of  the  Holy 
Ones. 

Anguttara  Nikaya 
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When  the  requirements  of  morality  have  all  been 
complied  with — in  part  at  least — the  next  stage  of  the 
onward  journey  is  the  mastery  of  the  mind.  There 
need  be  no  illusions  about  this  reach  of  the  road  to 
peace.  If  the  control  of  the  body  is  difficult,  the 
control  of  the  mind  is  a  hundred  times  more  so. 
Yet  there  have  been  and  there  are  those  who  have 
obtained  this  control  and  "  what  man  has  done,  man 
can  do  ". 

Its  first  step  is  what  is  called  "  Right  Endeavour," 
the  simple  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  man  who 
has  in  some  degree  purged  his  speech  and  behaviour 
of  the  grosser  and  more  unworthy  elements,  has  now 
to  endeavour  to  check  every  evil  state  of  mind  from 
arising  within  him  the  instant  it  shows  signs  of  aris 
ing,  and  must  likewise  set  himself  to  bring  to  an  end 
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whatever  evil  states  may  already  find  place  within 
him — thoughts  of  craving,  of  anger  and  ill-will,  and 
all  tendencies  towards  regard  for  self  in  opposition  to 
others.  In  addition  to  this  he  must  strive  to  beget 
in  himself  good  and  wholesome  states  of  mind, 
thoughts  of  universal  goodwill,  of  kindness,  of  com 
passion,  and  of  sympathy,  and  make  efforts  to 
increase  and  bring  to  greater  perfection  whatever  the 
desirable  states  of  mind  to  which  he  has  already 
attained.  This  is  Right  Endeavour  ;  and  most  un- 
weariedly,  with  constant  and  copious  illustration  and 
parable,  does  the  Buddha  seek  to  impress  upon  His 
followers  the  absolute  necessity  for  diligence,  earnest 
ness,  and  ceaseless  exertion  if  they  would  win  the 
prize  set  before  them.  It  is  no  idle,  apathetic  life, 
this  to  which  He  calls  them,  but  one  of  intense, 
almost  desperate  activity,  for  there  is  none  to  help 
them  but  themselves.  This  is  a  Grand  Highway 
that  must  be  trodden  by  each  on  his  own  feet.  None 
can  carry  or  be  carried  by  another,  one  smallest  inch 
of  the  way.  The  Buddha  Himself  claims  only  to 
show  the  way — nothing  more.  Progress  toward  the 
goal  depends  upon  each  individual's  proper  effort  and 
upon  nothing  else. 

This  declaration  of  strenuousness  as  a  vital,  if  not 
indeed  the  most  vital  feature  in  the  Buddhist  scheme 
of  salvation,  may  possibly  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
— and  they  are  not  a  few — who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  opinion  generally  current  in  the  West, 
that  Buddhism  is  a  religion  whose  baneful  influence 
it  is  to  produce  a  state  of  chronic  apathy  in  all  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  under  its  banner. 
None  the  less  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  there  is  no 
room  in  Buddhism  for  the  idler  or  the  lover  of  ease 
in  any  shape  or  form  ;  as  indeed  could  not  be  other 
wise  in  a  faith  that  teaches  men  to  rely  for  salvation 
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upon  their  own  individual  effort,  and  denies  them  all 
help  from  any  outside  source  whatsoever,  except  such 
help  as  is  to  be  found  in  the'sympathy  and  kindly 
goodwill  of  fellow- pilgrims  upon  the  same  journey. 
The  prize  is  only  for  the  striving — for  none  else. 

Such  endeavour  as  has  just  been  mentioned  implies 
an  attitude  of  ceaseless  watchfulness  and  vigilance, 
and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  next  member  of  the 
Mind -control  stage  of  the  Path — Right  Recollected- 
ness ;  and  it  becomes  a  watchfulness  and  vigilance 
exercised  not  only  over  the  mind  and  its  functioning, 
but  over  every  action  of  the  body  as  well.  He  who 
practises  Right  Recollectedness  never  for  a  moment 
allows  his  mind  to  wander  idly,  but  keeps  it  always 
fixed  upon  whatever  he  may  be  doing  at  the  moment, 
no  matter  how  trivial  and  unimportant  it  may  seem 
to  be,  the  object  being  to  train  it  to  observe  auto 
matically  the  attitude  of  watchfulness  and  vigilance 
and  thus  so  to  make  the  advent  of  evil  states  impos 
sible  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  according  as  the 
habit  of  watchfulness  becomes  more  and  more  con 
firmed.  Such  an  one  also  keeps  his  attention  fixed 
upon  every  mood  and  emotion  as  it  arises  within  him, 
being  aware  at  every  instant :  "  Such  and  such  an 
emotion  is  present  ;  such  and  such  an  emotion  has 
passed  away  and  given  place  to  such  and  such 
another  emotion."  Needless  to  say,  effort  of  this 
kind  is  very  defective  and  inefficient  in  its  initial 
stages,  and  involves  considerable  strain  on  the  person's 
powers  ;  but,  as  with  everything  else,  it  is  the  first  step 
which  is  most  difficult ;  each  succeeding  step  becomes 
more  and  more  easy,  as  this  habit  of  constant 
recollectedness  of  what  is  occurring  within  one  is  set 
up  and  maintained  day  after  day,  even  though  with 
ccasional  and  inevitable  lapses. 
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After  the  discipline  of  Right  Recollectedness  a  man 
is  prepared  to  practise  with  some  hope  of  success  the 
further  element  of  the  stage  of  Mind-control — Right 
Concentration.  This,  briefly  put,  is  the  effort  of  the 
mind  to  raise  itself,  so  to  speak,  above  itself,  through 
eight  different  stages  of  absorption,  one  after  another, 
until  the  world  and  all  that  it  holds,  the  very 
knowledge  of  its  own  existence,  slips  away  from 
the  mind,  and  it  is  left  in  a  state  that  is  not  to 
be  named  by  any  name  we  men  on  lower  levels 
know — a  state  that  is  not  to  be  called  either  percep 
tion  or  yet  non-perception  of  anything,  a  state  that 
is  the  ante-chamber  to  the  one,  last,  highest  state  of 
all,  Nibbana.  In  the  first  stage  of  Right  Concen 
tration,  all  temptations  to  evil  have  for  the  time 
being  simply  ceased  to  exist,  have  no  power  what 
ever  over  a  man,  the  while  his  mind  considers  and 
deliberates  upon  its  object.  In  the  second  stage, 
consideration  and  deliberation  are  left  behind  and 
only  calm  certainty  of  mind  is  experienced,  joyous 
and  blissful.  In  the  third  stage,  joy  is  left  behind 
and  only  a  perfect  ease,  a  contemplative  serenity 
experienced.  And  in  the  fourth  stage,  done  with 
all  memory  of  past  joys  and  sorrows,  the  man 
abides  in  the  perfect  rapture  of  a  mind  wholly 
calmed  and  self-possessed.  It  were  useless  to 
mention  what  few  details  are  known  concerning  the 
further  four  stages  of  Jhana,  as  this  form  of  mental 
concentration  is  called.  They  can  only  rightly  be 
practised  under  the  guidance  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  instructor,  the  same  remark  applying, 
though  perhaps  not  so  strictly,  to  the  first  four  lower 
stages.  Enough  here  to  say  that  such  practice  of 
Right  Concentration  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  phantasms  and  delusions ;  that  it  is  not  a 
method  of  playing  tricks  with  the  mental  apparatus 
and  causing  it  to  conceive  the  image  of  the  thing 
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that  is  not,  in  the  place  of  the  thing  that  is.  On  the 
contrary,  its  practice,  as  stage  after  stage  it  pro 
gresses  towards  the  goal,  is  a  close  and  closer 
approach  to  reality,  a  getting  rid  of  phantasms  and 
delusions,  not  a  conjuring  forth  and  harbouring  of 
them — a  getting  rid  of  just  such  phantasms  and 
delusions  as  the  life  of  the  senses  ordinarily  begets  in 
even  the  sanest  minded  of  men,  and  following  upon 
that  riddance,  the  attainment  to  clear  and  undis- 
torted  vision  of  deepest,  uttermost  Truth. 


ENDEAVOUR,  RECOLLECTEDNESS, 
CONCENTRATION 

Goodwill  towards  all  beings  is  the  true  religion. 

Buddhacurita 


Blessed   is   the   man   whose  senses  are  curbed  and 
wholly  under  control. 

Uddnavagga 


Cherish  in  your  hearts  boundless  goodwill  towards 
all  that  lives. 


Above  all  things  be  not  heedless  !  Heedlessness  is 
the  foe  of  virtue. 
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Strive   with  all   your   strength    and  let  not  sloth 
find  a  place  in  your  hearts. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching 


I  cherish  goodwill  to  all  beings  alive,  footless,  four- 
footed,  or  with  many  feet. 

Cullavagqa 

Trust  in  outward  help  brings  distress  ;  only  trust 
in  one's  self  brings  strength  and  joy. 

Fo-sho-hing-t&an-ching 


If  in  doing  good  one  thinks  no  more   about  the 
result,  ambition  and  anger  disappear. 

Lalita  Vixtara 

All  beings  long  after  happiness  ;  therefore  let  all 
beings  be  embraced  in  thy  compassion. 

Mahdvatnsa 


I  consider  the  welfare  of  all  beings  as  something 
for  which  I  must  never  cease  to  strive. 

A  nob  a  Inscription 


Whoso  is  condemned  by  the  world,  let  him  not 
therefore  cherish  feelings  of  enmity  against  it. 

Sammaparibba-janiya  Sutta 


Whoso,   when   he  is  reviled,  lets  not    resentment 
have  place  in  his  heart,  has  won  a  shining  victory. 

Udanavayga 
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Awake  !  Arise  !   Is  there  then  slumber   for  those 
that  are  diseased  and  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  pain  ? 

Utthana  Sutta 


The  righteous  prize  pain  highly,  as  if  it  were  gain, 
when  thereby  they  can  increase  the  welfare  of 
another. 

Jatakamala 


Conquer  your  foe  by  force  and  you  add  to  his 
enmity.  Conquer  by  love  and  you  reap  no  after 
sorrow. 

Fo-sho-hing-txan-ching 


The  wise,  the  meditative,  the  constant,  the  earnest 
and  ever-striving,  reach  Nibbana,  the  supreme 
happiness. 

Dhammapadu 


As  the  elephant  in  battle  endures  the  arrow  that 
is  shot  at  him,  so  will  I  patiently  endure  the  insults 
of  the  many. 

Dhammapada 


What  does  it  matter  to  thee  whether  another  be 
guilty  or  guiltless  ?  Come,  friend,  and  look  to  thine 
own  ways  ! 


If  you  wish  to  show  your  respect  for  the  departed 
Buddha,  follow  the  example  he  has  set  you  of 
patience  and  forbearance. 

Fo-cho-hing-tsan-ching 
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As  sharp  reed-grass  cuts  the  hand  that  does  not 
seize  it  properly,  so  asceticism,  unfitly  practised, 
leads  to  the  downward  path. 

Dhammapada 


Be  watchful  !  Have  done  with  indolence  !  Travel 
the  true  Path  !  Whoso  walks  therein  happy  he  lives 
in  this  and  in  all  worlds. 

Dharr*map(ida 


As  rain  does  not  soak  through  into  a  well- thatched 
house,  even  so  desires  can  find  no  entrance  into  a 
well-guarded  heart. 

Dliamuiapada 


As  the  jasmine  shakes  off  the  blossoms  that  have 
withered,  so  should  ye,  my  disciples,  throw  far  from 
you  craving  and  hatred. 

Dha  imnapada 


Happily  then  let  us  live :  among  those  that  hate, 
free  from  hatred.  In  this  hate-filled  world  let  hate 
ever  remain  far  from  us. 

Dhammapada 


He  who  holds  back  the  rising  flood  of  anger  like  a 
swift- rolling  chariot — him  I  do  call  an  able  driver : 
other  people  only  hold  the  reins. 

Dhammapada 


Though  a  man  conquer  in  battle  thousands  and 
thousands  of  men,  a  yet  greater  conqueror  still  is  he 
who  has  conquered  himself. 

Dhammapada^ 
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Carrying  neither  stick  nor  sword,  sympathetic  and 
kindly,  the  disciple  bears  love  and  compassion  towards 
all  living  creatures. 

Mujjhima  bikdya 


To  possess  a  mind  unshaken  by  contact  with  the 
things  of  the  world,  serene,  passionless,  and  full  of 
peace — this  a  great  blessing. 

Mdkdinangala  Sutta 


The  wise  man  does  not  remain  standing  still  where 
he  has  made  a  beginning,  but  ever  reaches  forward 
towards  fuller  enlightenment. 

Fo-xho-hing-tsan-ching 


As  the  high,  rocky  mountain-range  stands  unmoved 
amid  the  storm,  so  do  the  truly  wise  unshaken  stand, 
alike  in  praise  and  in  blame. 

Dhammapada 


Whoso  in  deed  and  word  and  thought  keeps  himself 
from  sin,  who  maintains  this  threefold  mastery  over 
himself — him  I  call  a  noble. 

Dhammapada 


Let  us  do  good  and  keep  watch  over  our  thoughts, 
that  we  may  keep  ourselves  free  from  all  sin.  As  is 
the  seed,  so  also  shall  be  the  harvest. 

Fo-sh  o-hing-txan-ching 


Devote  yourselves  to  earnest  effort ;  keep  watch 
over  your  hearts  ;  deliver  yourselves  from  error  as 
the  elephant  extricates  himself  from  the  swamp. 

Dhammapada 
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The  witless  one  who  gives  way  to  anger  and  thinks 
to  triumph  by  the  utterance  of  abuse  will  always  be 
conquered  by  him  who  is  mild  in  his  speech. 

Utfanavagga 


The  richest  man,  if  not  of  contented  mind,  must 
endure  pain  and  loss.  A  poor  man  who  lives  in 
content  may  truly  be  called  rich. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching 

Thou  thyself,  spur  thyself  on,  and  by  thyself  purify 
thyself  !  So  shalt  thou  be  self-guarded,  and,  full  of 
insight,  live  in  blessedness. 

Dh/nnmapada 


By  manly  deeds,  by  earnest  striving,  by  self-discipline 
and  renunciation,  make  for  yourselves,  ye  wise,  an 
island  that  no  flood  can  overwhelm. 

Dhammapada 


If  one  does  you  violence,  break  not  forth  into 
anger  and  imprecations.  The  power  of  Truth  withers 
away  in  the  presence  of  anger  and  hate. 

Fo-sho-hina-fsan-rhmg 


The  blinded  never  consider  that  all  of  us  here 
must  one  day  die  ;  but  those  who  rightly  think  upon 
this — for  them  all  conflict  turns  to  peace. 

Dl<am»iapiida 


He  whose  senses  no  longer  attach  themselves  to 
names  and  forms,  who  no  longer  is  perturbed  over 
transient  things — he  truly  may  be  called  a  disciple. 

Dhnmmapada 
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Yield  not  to  idleness,  neither  give  way  to  lust 
and  craving  !  Whoso,  full  of  earnestness,  is  diligent 
in  devotion,  he  attains  to  great  happiness. 

Dham  mapada 

You  must  labour  for  yourselves ;  the  Buddhas  are 
only  teachers.  The  steadfast  and  clear-seeing  shall 
obtain  release  from  the  kingdom  of  death. 

Dhammapada 


Whoso  is  full  of  anger,  whoso  carries  hate  in  his 
heart,  whoso  is  wicked,  hypocritical,  and  given  to 
cunning,  whoso  follows  error — him  know  as  an 
outcast. 

Vasala  Sutta 


Whoso  opposes  ill-will  with  ill-will  can  never 
become  pure.  Whoso  on  the  contrary  awakes 
himself  to  good-will,  softens  those  that  are  full  of 
hate. 

Udanaragga 


Fall  not  away  from  your  purpose  for  the  sake  of 
another,  however  great  this  latter  may  be.  When 
once  you  have  seen  your  goal,  hold  to  it  firm  and 
fast. 

Dhammzpada 


Earnestness  leads  to  where  death  is  not ;  heedless- 
ness  is  the  way  of  death.  Those  who  continue  in 
earnestness  do  not  die,  but  the  heedless  are  as  if 
already  dead. 

Dhammapada 
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True  worship  does  not  consist  in  the  offering  of 
incense,  flowers,  and  other  outward  things,  but  in 
striving  ever  toward  the  same  goal  as  He  whom  we 
revere. 

Jatakaindid 


When  the  virtuous  are  reviled,  it  is  not  of  their 
own  pain  that  they  think  most,  but  of  the  loss  of 
happiness  which  the  slanderers  are  bringing  upon 
themselves. 


Jdtakati/ala 


Idleness  is  a  disgrace  ;  constant  sloth  is  defilement. 
By  strenuous  striving  and  with  the  help  of  insight 
you  should  pull  out  the  poisoned  arrow  of  indolence. 


Utfhdna  Sutta 


A  man  is  not  a  master  because  he  imperiously 
subjects  living  creatures  to  pain,  but  he  truly  may 
be  so  called  who  has  compassion  on  all  that  lives. 

DJiammapaila 


Serious  among  the  wanton,  watchful  among  those 
drugged  with  sleep,  the  wise  man  hastens  on  like  a 
swift-footed  steed  among  sluggish  beasts  of  burden. 

Dhammapada 

Let  us  guard  the  doors  of  the  senses.  Let  us  be 
restrained  in  our  eating.  Let  us  vow  ourselves  to 
watchfulness,  and  arm  ourselves  with  an  intelligence 
unclouded. 

Majjh  ima  Nil'  a ;/« 
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So  soon  as  there  springs  up  within  him  an  angry, 
malicious  thought,  some  sinful,  wrong  inclination,  he 
puts  it  away,  removes  it,  destroys  it ;  he  makes  it 
not  to  be. 

Sabbdafiva  Snttn 


Should  those  who  are  not  of  us,  O  brethren,  speak 
in  dispraise  of  me  or  of  my  doctrine  or  of  the 
brotherhood,  that  is  yet  no  reason  why  you  should 
give  way  to  anger. 

Bralimnjdld  Sntta 

He  who  only  sees  the  faults  of  others  and  whose 
thoughts  run  continually  on  blame — delusion  daily 
in  him  grows,  and  the  end  of  pain  for  him  is  still 
very  far  away. 

Dhammapadrr 

When  an  angry,  malicious  thought,  a  sinful  and 
evil  inclination  arises  in  a  man,  let  him  throw  it 
away  from  him,  drive  it  off,  destroy  it,  make  it  that 
it  shall  cease  to  be. 

SabbdsaVa  $ntta 


With  all  thy  strength  struggle  to  cross  this  great 
stream  of  craving.  When  thou  hast  known  the 
transience  of  all  things,  then  shalt  thou  also  know 
that  which  is  not  transient. 

Dhammapada 

Whoso  once  was  idle  and  then  overthrows  idleness, 
whoso  after  past  sins  turns  his  will  towards  good,  he 
shines  in  the  darkness  of  this  world  like  the  moon  on 
a  cloudless  night. 

Dham-ntapada 
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Awake  !  Arise  !  Strive  unremittingly  for  the  prize 
of  peace.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  ensnared 
and  overpowered  by  the  Lord  of  Death  through  his 
having  beheld  your  indolence. 

Utthdna  Sutta 


Whoso  allows  his  heart  to  follow  desires  unhindered, 
far  from  him  Nibbana  for  ever  dwells.  Wherefore 
bridle  your  hearts  and,  away  from  the  world,  seek 
solitude  and  peace. 

Fo-sho-hing-taan-ching 


Shine  for  thyself  as  thine  own  light ;  arouse  ye 
quickly  and  become  wise  !  When  ye  are  free  from 
soil  and  uncleanness,  then  shall  ye  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  decay  and  death. 

Dhammapada 


It  is  good  to  bridle  the  mind  that  is  inconstant  and 
difficult  to  tame,  roaming  about,  now  here,  now  there, 
whithersoever  it  pleases.  A  mind  subdued  brings 
happiness. 

Dhammapada 


If  the  mental  resolve  be  abstracted  from  the 
behaviour,  the  bodily  act  is  as  a  piece  of  rotten  wood. 
Wherefore  regulate  the  mind,  and  the  body  of  itself 
will  go  right. 

Fo-sho-hiny-tsaK-ching 


Those  who  keep  themselves  free  from  all  evil,  who 
live  in  perpetual  recollectedness,  enlightened  ones, 
rid  of  all  fetters — these  are  the  real  nobles  of  the 
world. 

Udana 
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Each  should  first  establish  himself  in  that  which  is 
good  and  true,  and  only  then  undertake  the  instruc 
tion  of  others.  Thus  doing,  he  who  has  insight  will 
avoid  much  sorrow. 

Dhammapada 


The  true  bhikkhu  is  he  who  abides  in  right 
recollectedness,  is  patient  in  cold  and  heat,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  in  all  bodily  affliction,  yea,  even  in  the 
greatest  anguish. 

Dhammapada 

Nerveless  sloth  the  true  disciple  has  cast  away  ; 
from  idle  lassitude  he  is  free.  Loving  the  light, 
intelligent  and  clear  of  mind,  he  purges  his  heart  of 
all  sloth  and  idleness. 

Majjhima  Nikaya 

The  wise  shrink  only  from  levity  and  vulgarity  ; 
these  lead  into  further  misery  the  man  who,  blinded 
by  the  desire  of  the  moment,  perceives  not  the  gulf 
that  yawns  at  his  feet. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching 

Subdue  wrath  !  Yield  not  to  the  impulse  of  a 
turbulent  heart  !  Whoso  can  calm  his  heart  when 
suddenly  it  flames  up  in  angry  rage — he  truly  may 
be  called  a  skilled  charioteer. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ch  ing 

Look  not  upon  the  faults  of  another — what  this 
one  has  done  or  has  left  undone.  Rather  turn  thine 
eyes  upon  thine  own  perverted  ways,  thine  own  omis 
sions  and  negligences. 

Dhammapada 
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As  the  Perfect  One  speaks,  so  He  acts.  As  the 
Perfect  One  acts,  so  He  speaks.  And  because  He 
speaks  as  He  acts,  and  acts  as  He  speaks,  therefore 
is  He  called  the  Perfect  One. 

Itiutittii.kti 


Be  thoughtful  and  mindful,  O  disciples !  Cease 
from  indolence  ;  let  not  the  cravings  of  sense  weave 
themselves  about  your  hearts  !  Put  far  from  you  the 
devouring  fire  of  heedlessness  ! 

Dhammavada 


Even  should  those  who  are  not  of  us  give  utterance 
to  harsh  words  concerning  me  or  my  teaching  or  my 
followers,  yet,  my  disciples,  this  is  no  excuse  for  you 
to  give  way  to  anger. 

Brahmujdla  Sutta 

Hatred  the  disciple  casts  far  from  him  ;  he  dwells 
on  thoughts  that  are  free  from  hate.  Full  of  love 
and  sympathy  towards  every  living  creature,  from 
all  hatred  he  purifies  his  heart. 

Majjhima  Nikdya 


He  who,  dressed  in  his  own  garb,  pursues  his  way, 
striving  after  peace  of  mind  ;  who  is  quiet,  modest 
and  subdued  ;  doing  hurt  to  no  living  being  —  he  truly 
is  a  noble,  an  ascetic,  a  disciple. 


Whoso  lives  his  life,  looking  not  to  pleasure,  but 
with  heart  well  controlled  ;  regulated  in  his  eating, 
virtuous  and  diligent  —  death  can  no  more  overthrow 
him  than  the  storm  the  rocky  mountain. 

Dhatiimapada 
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The  noble  swerve  not  from  the  right  path,  let 
happen  what  may,  and  hanker  no  longer  after  worldly 
pleasures.  The  wise  remain  calm  and  constant  of 
mind,  alike  in  joy  and  in  sorrow. 

Dhammapada 


By  effort  wisdom  is  achieved,  by  heedlessness 
wisdom  is  lost.  Consider  well  this  double  path  of 
rise  and  fall,  and  choose  the  path,  following  which 
wisdom  grows  and  increases. 

Dhammapada 


Whoso  fully  and  faithfully  lives  the  Doctrine, 
whoso  by  holiness  has  conquered  what  the  world  calls 
good  and  evil,  who  lives  his  life  in  Insight — he  truly 
may  be  called  an  ascetic. 

Dhammavada 


I  adjure  you,  O  disciples,  for  your  own  sakes  be 
diligent !  Devote  yourselves  to  the  purification  of 
your  own  minds.  Be  earnest,  be  persevering,  be 
attentive,  be  thoughtful  for  your  own  salvation. 

Mahdparinibbdna  Sutta 


Half-hearted  attentiveness  prepares  the  way  for 
new  error  and  delusion,  and  allows  old  error  to  wax- 
strong.  Thorough  attention  does  not  allow  new  error 
to  arise,  and  destroys  the  old. 

Majjhima  Nikdya 

So  long  as  anger  remains  unrestrained,  regret  burns 
like  a  fire.  Whoso  permits  wild  passions  to  inflame 
his  mind  lays  waste  his  inward  being,  and  raises  a 
blast  that  fans  the  flames  anew. 

Fo-sho-hing-  tsan-cliing 
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Lighten,  O  disciples,  this  heavy  ship.  When  it  is 
emptied,  then  will  it  bear  you  easily  away.  When 
ye  are  free  from  hates  and  lusts,  then  shall  ye  fare 
swiftly  toward  Nibbana. 

Dhammapada 


Through  right  seeing,  one  crosses  the  stream  of 
existence.  Through  zeal  and  diligence  one  traverses 
the  ocean  of  existence  in  safety.  Through  effort  one 
vanquishes  pain.  Through  insight  one  becomes  wise. 

Alavaka  Sutta 


I  long  not  for  death,  I  long  not  for  life ;  I  wait  till 
mine  hour  comes,  as  a  labourer  that  waiteth  for  his 
wages.  I  long  not  for  death,  I  long  not  for  life ;  I 
wait  until  mine  hour  comes,  alert  and  watchful  of 
mind. 

Milinda-panha 


A  wholesome  word  would  I  say  to  all  that  are  here 
assembled  together.  Dig  up  like  root-diggers  the 
root  of  craving,  that  death  may  not  break  you  down 
again  and  again,  as  the  stream  breaks  down  the 
water-grass. 

Dhammapada 


The  impermanence,  painfulness,  and  unsubstantial- 
ity  of  all  things  meet  my  gaze  at  every  turn ;  where 
fore  let  me  use  to  the  utmost  the  present  hour,  firm 
in  the  conviction  that  now  is  the  fitting  time  to  seek 
after  wisdom. 

Fo  -sho-hing  -taan-ch  ing 
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Go  ye,  O  disciples,  and  wander  forth  for  the  gain 
of  the  many,  the  welfare  of  the  many,  in  compassion 
for  the  world,  for  the  good,  the  gain,  the  welfare  of 
men.  Publish  the  Doctrine  glorious !  Proclaim  a 
life  of  holiness  perfect  and  pure ! 

Mahdvagga 


A  man  is  not  venerable  merely  because  his  hair  is 
white.  Whoso  loves  truth  and  does  his  duty,  in 
whom  dwell  goodness,  patience,  and  self-control ; 
who  is  steadfast  and  free  from  fault — such  an  one 
with  reason  may  be  called  venerable. 

Dhamviapada 


If  we  tread  the  path  of  true  wisdom  by  avoiding 
the  two  extremes  of  error  (gratification  and  mortifica 
tion)  we  shall  reach  the  highest  perfection.  If  religion 
consisted  only  in  flesh-mortifying  asceticism,  it  never 
could  lead  us  to  peace. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching 


Since  cravings  and  discontents,  evil  and  grievous 
lusts  quickly  overpower  him  whose  sight  and  thoughts 
go  unguarded,  therefore  let  us  be  diligent  and  watch 
ful,  let  us  give  good  heed  and  guard  with  zeal  all  our 
seeing  and  thinking. 

Majjhima  NiJcaya 


The  desiring  of  many  things  brings  care ;  the  desir 
ing  of  but  little  brings  peace  and  quietness.  If  those 
ought  to  desire  little  whose  aim  is  peace  and  quiet 
ness,  how  much  more  so  those  whose  goal  is  perfect 
deliverance  ? 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching 
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If  you  subjugate  the  enemy  by  force,  you  add  to 
his  hatred,  but  a  victory  achieved  through  kindness 
softens  the  heart.  Hatred  never  is  quenched  by 
hatred.  Hatred  is  allayed  only  by  thoughts  free  from 
hatred.  This  is  an  eternal  law. 


The  wise,  firmly  established  in  the  Teaching  and 
delighting  in  righteousness,  bears  about  with  him 
senses  well  subdued.  After  he  has  broken  all  fetters, 
left  all  pain  behind  him,  he  clings  no  more  to  the 
world  of  the  seen  and  heard. 

Amagandha  Sutta 

Whoso  is  pure,  still,  and  serene  like  the  radiant 
moon,  whoso  has  brought  his  desires  into  subjection, 
— .him  call  I  a  noble.  Whoso,  meek  and  unfaltering, 
bears  in  patience  undeserved  abuse,  ill-treatment, 
and  bonds — him,  verily,  do  I  call  a  noble. 

Dhfunmapada 


Patience  is  the  highest  virtue  ;  long-suffering  is  the 
supreme  Nibbana ;  so  rings  out  the  word  of  the 
Buddha.  Whoso  works  harm  to  another  is  no  dis 
ciple,  and  he  is  no  ascetic  who  gives  pain  to  any 
fellow- creature. 

Dhainmapada 


Recognising  himself  everywhere  and  in  all  things 
of  constant  mind,  the  disciple  permeates  the  whole 
world  with  thoughts  of  love,  sympathy,  compassion, 
and  peace — with  wide,  deep,  limitless  loving  kindness, 
free  from  all  anger  and  hate. 

Majjhima  Nikayfi 
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Whoso  is  brave,  noble,  strong  and  wise,  and,  hav 
ing  vanquished  craving,  is  enlightened  and  purified — 
him  call  I  a  noble.  Whoso  lives  free  from  ill-will 
among  the  unfriendly,  mild  among  the  cruel,  and 
self-subdued  among  the  desirous — him  call  I  a  noble. 

Dh  am  m  apa  d  a 


Be  ye  a  light  unto  yourselves.  Be  ye  a  refuge 
unto  yourselves.  Betake  yourselves  to  none  other 
outward  refuge.  Hold  fast  to  the  truth  as  to  a  lamp. 
Hold  fast  to  the  truth  as  to  a  refuge.  Seek  not  for 
safety  in  anyone  whatsoever  outside  yourselves. 

Mahdparinibbdna  Sutta 


Overcome  that  desire  to  which  both  gods  and 
men  are  so  completely  subject.  Let  not  the  right 
moment  escape  thee.  Those  who  have  allowed  the 
fitting  time  to  pass  away  unused  will  have  good 
cause  to  lament  when  they  find  themselves  upon  the 
downward  path. 

Utthana  Sutta 


You  say  that  a  man  should  be  merry  while  he  is 
young,  and  when  he  is  old  then  he  may  be  religious. 
Like  a  robber,  however,  death  is  following  us  all, 
sword  in  hand,  eager  to  cut  down  his  prey  ;  why 
then  should  we  wait  for  old  age  ere  we  turn  our 
minds  to  religion  ? 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching 


The  wise  man  who  by  earnest  striving  has  van 
quished  sloth,  ascends  the  watch-tower  of  insight, 
and,  freed  from  pain,  looks  down  thence  over  the 
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pain-filled  earth.  As  one  upon  a  mountain  top  looks 
down  on  those  in  the  valley  below,  so  does  he  see 
beneath  him  the  hosts  of  the  witless  and  unthinking. 


Foolishness  and  blindness  abound  everywhere 
among  both  low  and  high  ;  unthinking,  they  obey  the 
imperious  behests  of  passion  and  desire.  But  this 
leads  at  last  to  a  life  charged  with  continual  care. 
The  mind  is  darkened ;  hence  the  outer  form  is 
thought  to  be  a  thing  of  permanence. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsa  n  -ching 


Even  if  the  body  is  clothed  in  the  layman's  dress, 
yet  may  the  mind  mount  to  the  highest  things.  The 
man  of  the  world  and  the  hermit  differ  not  from  one 
another  if  both  alike  have  conquered  selfishness.  So 
long  as  the  heart  is  bound  in  fleshly  bonds,  all  out 
ward  tokens  of  the  ascetic  are  useless. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan  -rh  ing 


Few  men  reach  that  other  shore.  The  great 
majority  only  run  back  and  forth  this  side  the  stream. 
But  those  who  are  devoted  to  truth,  who  in  accord 
ance  with  the  well-proclaimed  Doctrine  strive  only 
towards  the  one  goal,  shall  reach  that  other  shore, 
swimming  across  the  raging  river  of  death. 


The  real  treasure  is  that  laid  up  through  charity 
and  pity,  temperance  and  self-control.  The  treasure 
thus  hidden  is  secure,  and  passes  not  away.  Though 
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he  leave  the  fleeting  riches  of  the  world,  this  a  man 
carries  with  him — a  treasure  that  no  wrong  of  others 
and  no  thief  can  steal  away. 

Nidhikmida  Sutta 


Even  though  the  body  is  adorned  with  jewels,  yet 
may  the  heart  be  free  from  worldly  inclinations. 
Whoso  bears  joy  and  sorrow  with  equal  mind  has 
religion,  even  though  outwardly  he  may  seem  to  be 
of  the  world.  The  robe  of  the  ascetic  does  not  shield 
one  from  worldly  thoughts. 


And  you,  my  disciples,  who  have  been  taught  the 
Most  Excellent  Law7,  think  ever  of  this,  that  all 
things  pass  away.  Wherefore  be  no  more  bowed 
down  by  care.  Use  with  diligence  the  means  I  have 
provided  for  you.  Reach  forward  towards  your 
native  country  where  there  is  no  more  parting. 
Only  the  light  of  wisdom  which  I  have  unveiled  can 
chase  away  the  darkness  wherewith  this  world  is 
covered. 

Fo-sho-hing-txan-ching 


"  Warriors,  warriors,  Lord,  we  call  ourselves.  In 
what  way  then  are  we  warriors  ?  " 

"  We  wage  war,  O  disciples :  therefore  are  we 
called  warriors." 

"  Wherefore,  Lord,  do  we  wage  war  ?  " 

"  For  lofty  virtue,  for  high  endeavour,  for  sublime 
wisdom — for  these  things  do  we  wage  war  ;  therefore 
are  we  called  warriors." 

Ajujuttara  Nikdya 
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No  decrying  of  other  sects,  no  depreciating  of 
others  without  cause  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  rendering 
of  honour  to  other  sects  for  whatever  in  them  is 
worthy  of  honour  !  By  so  doing,  both  one's  own  sect 
will  be  helped  forward  and  other  sects  benefited  ;  by 
acting  otherwise,  one's  own  sect  will  be  destroyed  in 
the  injuring  of  others. 

Asoka  Inscription 


Of  whatsoever  teaching  thou  art  sure  that  it  leads 
to  passion  and  not  to  peace ;  to  pride  and  not  to 
humility ;  to  the  desiring  of  much  and  not  to  the 
desiring  of  little  ;  to  the  love  of  society  and  not  to  the 
love  of  solitude  ;  to  idleness  and  not  to  earnest  striv 
ing  ;  to  a  mind  hard  to  pacify  and  not  to  a  mind  easy 
to  assuage — that,  O  Gotami,  note  well  !  That  is  not 
the  Dhamma  ;  that  is  not  Vinaya  ;  that  is  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Master. 

Vinaya  Pitaka, 


By  ourselves  is  evil  done, 
By  ourselves  we  pain  endure  ; 
By  ourselves  we  cease  from  wrong, 
By  ourselves  become  we  pure. 
No  one  saves  us  but  ourselves  ; 
No  one  can  and  no  one  may. 
We  ourselves  must  walk  the  Path  ; 
Buddhas  merely  teach  the  way. 

Dhatnmfipada 
(Dr.  Paul  Carn.-i'  translation.) 


Even  if  robbers  and  murderers  with  a  saw  should 
sever  your  limbs  and  joints,  whoso  gave  way  to  anger 
thereat  would  not  be  following  my  teaching.  Thus, 
rather,  my  disciples,  ought  ye  to  behave :  "  Our 
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mind  shall  not  be  moved,  no  evil  word  shall  escape 
our  lips,  friendly  and  sympathetic  will  we  remain, 
with  heart  full  of  love  and  void  of  secret  malice  ;  and 
that  person  will  we  penetrate  with  loving  thoughts, 
with  thoughts  wide,  deep,  limitless,  purged  from  all 
anger  and  hate."  Even  thus,  my  disciples,  ought  ye 
to  do. 

Majjhima  Nikdya 


Happy  is  the  Buddhist's  fate, 
For  his  heart  knows  naught  of  hate. 
Haters  may  be  all  around, 
Yet  in  him  no  hate  is  found. 
Happy  is  the  Buddhist's  fate  ; 
He  all  pining  doth  abate, 
Pining  may  seize  all  around, 
Yet  in  him  no  pining's  found. 
Happy  is  the  Buddhist's  fate  ; 
Him  no  greed  will  agitate. 
In  the  world  greed  may  abound, 
Yet  in  him  no  greed  is  found. 
Happily  then  let  us  live  ! 
Joyously  our  service  give  ! 
Quench  all  pining,  hate  and  greed  ! 
Happy  is  the  life  we  lead  ! 

Dhammapada 
(Dr.  Paul  Cams'   translation.) 


WISDOM 

Of  wisdom  who  shall  rightly  speak,  save  those 
who  are  themselves  the  wise  ?  Yet  may  one  who  has 
not  himself  scaled  the  lofty  mountain  summit,  but 
only  stood  at  its  base  and  gazed  upward  at  its 
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towering  mass,  be  able  to  impart  some  notion  of  its  form 
to  those  who  as  yet  have  never  seen  it  at  all.  If  the 
reader  bears  this  in  mind,  no  great  harm  will  be  done 
by  this  attempt  to  sketch  the  greatest  achievement 
open  to  man  ;  namely,  the  acquisition  of  that  quality 
most  subtle  and  most  rare,  called  wisdom. 

Its  possession  in  perfection  implies  a  calm,  poised 
mind,  serene  and  undisturbed  under  any  circumstances 
that  can  possibly  arise,  and  always  read}'  with  the 
exactly  proper  and  fitting  word  or  deed,  at  the 
exactly  proper  and  fitting  place  and  time.  Such 
perfection  of  balance  and  mastery  of  circumstance, 
however,  can  only  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  mind 
that  has  arrived  at  a  full  and  perfect  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  life  ;  a  mind  between 
which  and  things  as  they  are  there  is  no  smallest 
shade  of  disharmony,  but  the  most  perfect  and  com 
plete  correspondence.  For  to  what  is  all  unsettling  of 
mental  equipoise  due  but  to  the  effort  on  a  man's 
part  to  make  himself  believe  that  things  are  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  he  thinks  he  would  like  them  to  be  ! 
Restored  equilibrium,  balance,  sanity — what  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  sanity — can  only  come  with  a 
clear  envisagement  and  unreserved  acceptance  of 
facts  without  any  reference  whatever  to  personal 
likes  or  dislikes. 

By  the  Buddha,  the  three  grand  characteristics 
of  all  existence  were  declared  to  be  transience, 
subjection  to  pain,  and  unsubstantiality.  Apart 
from  any  appearance  which  it  might  for  the  moment 
present,  the  world  with  all  that  is  in  it  was  declared 
to  be  in  actuality  a  thing  essentially  evanescent, 
grievous  and  illusory.  Such  was  the  result  he 
arrived  at  as  the  outcome  of  his  effort  to  ascertain 
the  true  nature  of  things,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
know  that  this  is  all  it  is — the  simple  outcome  of  a 
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long-continued  and  laborious  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  world  and  of  life.  In  no 
sense  whatever  is  it  to  be  taken  as,  following  the  bent 
of  nature,  has  been  done  by  some — for  the  inculcation 
of  an  emotion — that  of  despair,  for  instance.  It  is 
put  forth  as  a  simple  statement  of  fact :  this  and 
nothing  else.  The  only  question  remaining  is,  is  it  a 
fact  ?  Is  it  really  the  case  that,  apart  from  momentary 
phases,  the  inner  and  essential  nature  of  the  world  is 
transience,  pain,  and  unsubstantiality  ? 

As  regards  the  pain  of  the  world,  that  is  already 
dealt  with  in  the  first  of  the  four  Holy  Truths  ;  we 
have  now  only  to  consider  the  two  remaining  charac 
teristics  of  transience  and  unsubstantiality. 

In  effect  these  two,  transience  and  unsubstantiality, 
are  the  same.  What  is  transient  is  unsubstantial  ; 
what  is  unsubstantial  is  transient.  Whence  then  this 
repetition  and  division  of  the  same  characteristic  into 
two  separate  expressions  ?  Simply  this :  transience 
(Pali :  Anicca)  is  the  proposition  of  the  elusive,  ever- 
changing,  flux-like  nature  of  existence  as  applied  to 
the  external  phenomena  of  the  world.  Unsubstanti 
ality,  on  the  other  hand  (Pali :  Anatta),  is  the  same 
proposition  applied  to  the  internal  phenomena  of 
man  himself.  This  distinction,  this  repetition  of  the 
same  proposition  under  two  different  forms,  has  been 
made  necessary,  not  by  reason  of  any  distinction  really- 
existing  between  external  and  internal  phenomena 
(Buddhism  recognises  no  such  differentiation),  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  since  ever  men  began  to  think 
they  have  been  the  prey  of  a  huge  error — the  grand 
delusion  of  all  the  delusions  that  have  ever  dominated 
the  haman  mind,  from  which  indeed,  as  from  some 
insane  root,  they  all  have  sprung,  namely  this — 'the 
belief  of  the  existence  in  man,  in  contradistinction  to 
everything  else  in  the  world,  of  something  permanent 
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and  persisting,  some  undecaying  and  unchanging 
substance  called  variously  "  soul,"  "  spirit,"  or 
"  Atma". 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  precisely  that  portion  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddha  which  has  proved  the 
greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance 
by  Western  inquirers.  In  the  West,  the  belief  in 
"  soul  "  for  the  great  majority  is  bound  up  with 
adherence  to  all  right  ways  of  living.  That  belief 
destroyed — so  it  seems  to  many — the  very  foundations 
of  morality  are  done  away  with  and  chaos  come 
again.  And  when  it  is  pointed  out,  as  a  Buddhist 
cannot  help  but  do,  that  "  '  soul  '-less "  Buddhist 
lands  are  not  less  moral,  but  if  anything  more  so,  than 
Christian  and  other  countries  where  the  belief  in 
"  soul "  obtains,  they  are  not  in  the  least  reassured, 
but  only  more  perplexed,  thrown  into  still  greater 
confusion. 

This  confusion  and  perplexity  might  perhaps  be 
removed  if  a  clear  understanding  were  come  to  as  to 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  soul  ".  If, 
for  instance,  by  "  soul  "  is  meant  a  metaphysical 
entity  of  some  kind  resident  in  each  human  being,  and 
eternally  separate  and  apart  from  a  similarly  constitu 
ted  metaphysical  entity  supposed  to  be  resident  in  every 
other  human  being,  then  is  Buddhism  unequivocally  a 
"  soul  "-less  religion,  for  it  cannot  find  that  such  an 
eternal  entity  exists  in  any  man.  Unhesitatingly  it 
affirms  that  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  human 
being  are  as  subject  to  the  law  of  change  and 
impermanence  as  are  the  elements  that  go  to  the 
make-up  of  any  other  being. 

And  it  is  with  an  affirmation  rather  than  a  denial 
that  Buddhism  is  here  most  concerned.  Let  the 
believer  in  "  soul  "  cling  to  that  belief  if  he  so  wish, 
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only — such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha — such 
"  soul  "  must  not  be  considered  to  be  any  more 
eternal  than  a  similar  "  soul "  located  in  rocks  or 
trees  or  animals  might  be  supposed  to  be  ;  for  all 
existences,  without  any  exception,  are  evanescent, 
subject  to  pain,  and  destitute  of  any  permanent, 
eternally  persisting  basic  substance. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  as 
to  the  "  soul  "  in  man  :  is  the  universe  a  one,  undivid 
ed  thing  ?  or  does  there  run  through  it  some  huge, 
tremendous  line  of  cleavage  on  one  side  of  which 
stands  man,  and  upon  the  other  side  all  other  orders 
of  existence  save  man  ?  The  contention  of  the  Buddha 
is  that  the  universe,  as  its  very  name  implies,  is  One, 
without  break  of  any  kind,  and  that  all  that  exist, 
from  atoms  to  angels  and  gods  alike,  come  under 
the  power  of  the  one  law  of  impermanence  and 
unsubstantiality,  Anicca  and  Anatta.  Yet,  indeed,  it  is 
with  him  no  mere  contention,  but,  as  already  said, 
the  statement  of  truth  he  had  won  to  as  the  unique 
reward  of  a  long  and  strenuous  search  ;  a  truth, 
moreover,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  calm  and 
unprejudiced  reasoning  remains  wholly  unassailable. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  those  who 
shrink  from  the  statement,  thus  crudely  and  baldly 
put,  that  there  is  no  immortal  soul  in  man,  have  no 
notion  of  any  eternal  entity  existing  in  man,  but  are 
only  shocked  by  the  apparent  denial  of  what  they 
regard  as  the  higher  and  holier  part  of  man.  It  is 
with  them  a  question  not  so  much  of  the  eternity  of 
the  "  soul  "  as  of  the  existence  of  a  motive  to  right 
living.  And  if  this  be  their  understanding  of  "  soul," 
that  it  is  only  the  symbol  for  those  higher  hopes  and 
upward  aspirations  that  are  the  noblest  attributes  of 
men,  then,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  Buddhism  is  no 
denier  of  the  soul.  As,  indeed,  how  could  it  be  ?  Is 
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not  the  whole  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Path  simply 
the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  higher  attri 
butes  of  love,  compassion,  forbearance,  non-resent 
ment  and  self-forgetfulness  ? 

Self-forgetfulness  !  here  is  the  very  word  we  are 
seeking,  for  self-forgetfulness,  unselfishness,  is  the 
very  crown  and  summit  of  all  virtue  ;  and  what  is 
self-forgetfulness  but  that,  in  the  domain  of  conduct, 
which,  in  the  form  adapted  for  its  acceptance  by  the 
intellect,  is  called  the  Anatta  doctrine  ?  What  else  ? 
Most  men,  nay,  all  men  of  right  mind  and  feelings, 
readily  grant  their  assent  to  self-sacrifice  in  the  field 
of  conduct.  Their  heartiest,  most  deeply  felt  admir 
ation  is  excited  by  acts  of  heroism  and  self- 
abnegation,  and  the  more  complete  the  sacrifice  is, 
the  greater  is  the  approval  they  are  ready  to  bestow 
upon  it,  even  when  they  feel  that  they  themselves 
would  be  unable  to  act  up  to  his  principle  as  the  hero 
has  done  who  commands  their  admiration.  Few,  if 
any,  are  to  be  found  who  would  think  of  withholding 
their  approval  of  this  principle,  much  less  of  main 
taining  an  opposite  rule  of  conduct.  Yet,  when  this 
same  negation  of  self  is  put  forth  in  the  form  of  an 
intellectual  proposition  for  acceptance  by  the  mind, 
in  its  formulation  of  the  scheme  of  existence,  many 
shrink  from  it  in  dismay,  while  some  regard  it  with 
feelings  not  far  removed  from  horror  ! 

No  explanation  of  this  evident  anomaly  seems  at 
hand  save  this,  that  the  mental  conceptions  of  the 
majority  of  men  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  into 
full  touch  with  their  principles  of  conduct.  A  hiatus 
exists  somewhere  which  it  must  be  the  endeavour  of 
Buddhism  to  remove. 

All  men  recognise — as  perforce  they  must — the 
evanescence  and  unsubstantiality  of  all  things  outside 
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themselves  ;  the  teaching  of  science,  from  the  distant 
days  of  Heraklitus  down  to  modern  times,  is  nothing 
but  a  series  of  variations  on  this  one  theme.  The 
unwillingness  to  recognise  that  inside  man,  no  less 
than  outside  him,  all  is  perishable  and  illusory,  is  due 
solely  to  the  sway  over  men's  minds  of  that  huge 
error  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which 
has  been  aptly  called  in  an  old  Oriental  treatise  "  The 
Great  Delusion,"  since  from  it,  as  from  a  poisonous 
root,  have  sprung  and  still  spring  all  the  sorrows  that 
afflict  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  Anatta,  of  non-self, 
or  non-"  soul,"  as  set  forth  by  the  Buddha,  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  counteract  this  delusion — this  deep- 
rooted  tendency  in  the  minds  of  men  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  where  none  exists,  between  themselves 
and  the  other  orders  of  existence.  It  is  the  uncom 
promising  assertion  of  the  unity  of  all  existence  in  this 
respect  also,  where  the  great  majority  of  men  so 
obstinately  strive  to  make  distinction  and  difference. 

Scarcely  anything,  we  imagine,  requires  to  be  said 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Anicca,  of  the  fluidity 
and  impermanence  of  phenomenal  things  :  yet  we  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  quoting  one  of  the  latest  state 
ments  of  modern  Science  on  this  point. 

"  We  believe — we  must  believe,  in  this  day — that 
everything  in  the  universe  of  worlds  and  stars  is  made 
of  atoms  in  quantities  x,  y,  or  s,  respectively.  Man 
and  women,  mice  and  elephants,  the  red  belts  of 
Jupiter  and  the  rings  of  Saturn,  are  one  and  all  but 
ever  shifting,  ever  varying,  swarms  of  atoms. 

"  Every  mechanical  work  of  air,  earth,  fire  and 
water,  every  criminal  act,  every  human  deed  of  love 
or  valour  ;  what  is  it  all,  pray,  but  the  relation  of 
one  swarms  of  atoms  to  another  ?  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  swarm  of  atoms,  vibrating,  scintillant,  martial — 
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they  call  it  a  soldier,  and  anon,  some  thousands 
of  miles  away  upon  the  South  African  veldt, 
that  swarm  dissolves — dissolves,  forsooth,  because 
of  another  little  swarm — they  call  it  lead. 
What  a  phantasmagoric  dance  it  is,  this  dance 
of  atoms  !  For  mark  you  the  mutabilities  of 
things.  These  same  atoms,  may  be,  or  others  like 
them,  come  together  again,  vibrating,  clustering, 
interlocking,  combining,  and  there  results  a  woman,  a 
flower,  a  blackbird,  or  a  locust,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  to-morrow  again  the  dance  is  ended,  and  the 
atoms  are  far  away ;  some  of  them  are  in  the  fever 
germs  that  broke  up  the  dance  ;  others  are  in  '  the 
green  hair  of  the  grave,'  and  others  are  blown 
about  the  antipodes  on  the  winds  of  ocean.  The 
mutabilities  of  things,  and  likewise  the  tears  of  things  : 
for  one  thing  after  another, 

•  Like  snow  upon  the  Desert's  dustv  Face 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  t\vo.  is  «-onc  !' 

and  the  eternal,  ever-changing  dance  goes  on." 

This  is  well  and  finely  put,  and  in  complete  accord 
with  the  finding  of  that  Awakened  One  who  long  ago, 
under  the  tree  near  Benares,  saw  the  transience  and 
the  sorrowfulness  and  the  unsubstantially  of  all 
existence,  gross  or  subtle,  low  or  lofty,  mean  or  high. 
And  to  recognise  this,  the  truth  about  things,  not 
merely  as  an  intellectual  opinion,  but  as  a  complete 
and  overmastering  conviction  of  the  whole  being, — 
this  is  to  have  attained  to  wisdom.  Only  in  this 
Right  Understanding  ,of  the  nature  of  existence  is  to 
be  found  safe  and  certain  refuge  from  the  fever  and 
fret  of  a  life  that  still  hugs  delusion  to  its  breast. 

Henceforth  the  things  of  the  world  sit  but  lightly 
upon  a  man.  He  uses  them,  but  he  does  not  set  his 

1  The  New  Knowledge,   by  Prof.   R.   K.    Duncan. 
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heart  upon  them,  for  he  has  recognised  them  for 
what  they  are.  Henceforth  his  face  is  set  towards 
the  permanent  and  the  sorrow-free,  the  incomparable 
surety  of  Nibbana.  Heart  charged  with  love  and  good 
will  to  all,  he  goes  his  way  through  life,  calm,  serene, 
content.  Sorrows  may  come  upon  him,  but  they 
move  him  not,  for  his  eye  is  steadily  fixed  upon  that 
which  is  the  certain  ending  of  all  sorrow.  And  joys 
may  come,  but  these,  too,  avail  naught  to  mar  the 
perfection  of  his  serenity,  for  he  looks  forward  to 
what  is  better  far  than  any  joy  ever  known  to  son  of 
earth,  even  to  the  final  and  complete  deliverance 
of  the  mind,  the  deliverance  that  comes  through 
wisdom. 


RIGHT  UNDERSTANDING 
RIGHT  MINDEDNESS 

Above  all  things,  banish  the  thought  of  "  self  ". 

Fo-8ho*hing-ttsa,n-ching 


To  bring  self-seeking  to  an  end,  that  is  blessedness. 

Uddnavagya 


All   things    are    transient.     Work   out   your   own 
salvation  without  ceasing. 

M alt  dpn.i'i  n  ibbd  it  a  Sutta 


Everything  that  arises  in  the  course  of  nature  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

Fo-sh  o-h  itty-  tsan-ch  ing 
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Unceasingly  should   the  wise  purge  their  hearts  of 
dross,  as  the  smith  refines  the  silver. 

Dltammiipadn 


Whoso  knows  truth  as  truth,  and  delusion  as 
delusion,  attains  to  truth,  and  journeys  in  the  right 
path. 

Dhammapada 


Thinking  continually  of  grey  old  age,  what  joy  can 
possessions  afford  to  me,  whose  years,  like  the  wind, 
so  soon  are  overpast  ? 

Fo-sJi  o-li  i tig-tnan  -0)1  ing 


The  world  is  subject  to  death  and  decay.  There 
fore  the  wise  man  does  not  grieve,  for  he  knows  the 
nature  of  the  world. 


Siibha  Sutla 


Worldly  joys,  like  to  our  bodies,  hasten  all  to  decay. 
Whoso  has  this  before  his  eyes  and  yet  yields  to  lust, 
behaves  like  a  brute. 


o-$li  o-li  in  ci-txan  -eh  ing 


Look  upon  this  world  as  upon  the  foam  on  the 
waters  or  as  a  phantom  in  the  air  ;  then  shall  the 
Lord  of  death  evermore  seek  thee  in  vain. 


Dhammapada 
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When  the  wise  recognise  the  characteristics  of  this 
world  to  be  transience,  unsubstantiality  and  pain,  how 
can  they  any  longer  find  joy  therein  ? 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching 


I  reach  toward  that  happiness  which  does  not 
perish  and  pass  away  ;  which  has  not  originated  in 
and  does  not  depend  upon  riches  or  beauty. 

Fo-sho-hing-txan-ching 


As  a  deep,  limpid,  mountain  lake  lies  bright  and 
clear  to  the  light,  so  bright  and  clear  becomes  the 
mind  of  the  wise  through  the  pure  word  of  truth. 

Dham  mapada 


As  the  great  ocean,  disciples,  is  penetrated  through 
out  by  the  savour  of  salt,  so  is  my  doctrine  in  all  its 
parts  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  deliverance. 

Cullavagga 


Not  in  the  air,  not  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains  ; 
nay,  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  is  there  a  spot  where 
a  man  can  escape  the  consequences  of  his  evil  deeds. 


Pluck  from  thee  all  self-love,  as  men  in  autumn 
pluck  the  lotus-flower.  Travel  the  Path  which  the 
Holy  One  has  pointed  out,  the  path  that  leads  to 
Nibbana. 

Dhdmmapada 
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The  world  is  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  crav 
ing  ;  from  its  whirlp6ol  there  is  no  salvation.  But 
wisdom  is  a  staunch  vessel  and  meditation  a  firm 
support. 

Fo-xho-hing-tsan-ching 


The  world  is  covered  with  darkness,  so  that  only  a 
few  are  able  to  see  clearly.  Only  a  few,  like  the  bird 
that  has  escaped  the  snare,  attain  to  the  path  that 
leads  upward. 

Dhnmmapada 


Be  ye  heirs  of  truth,  O  disciples,  be  not  heirs  of 
worldly  things.  Out  of  compassion  speak  I  thus 
unto  you.  O  that  my  disciples  may  inherit  truth  and 


not  the  things  of  this  world  ! 


Majjhima  Xika/ja 


A  stain  there  is  that  more  besoils  than  any  other 
stain  ;  it  is  blindness,  of  all  blemishes  the  most  griev 
ous.  Purified  from  this  stain,  then  are  ye  stainless 
indeed,  my  disciples. 

Dliammapada 


Whoso  busies  himself  in  fitting  meditation  quickly 
finds  joy  in  all  that  is  good.  He  sees  that  riches  and 
beauty  are  transient,  and  that  wisdom  is  the  most 
precious  of  all  jewels. 

Fo-fho-h  inq-tsan-ch ;  HQ 
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Following  upon  insight  into  the  transience  of  all 
things,  the  wise  man  strenuously  puts  away  all  idle 
ness.  The  fear  of  death  and  rebirth  spurs  him  on, 
so  that  he  loiters  not  by  the  way. 

Fo-shO'h  ing-tsan-ching 


Entangled  in  the  meshes  of  speculation,  the 
inexperienced  son  of  earth  never  gets  free  from  the 
bondage  of  old  age  and  death,  sorrow  and  pain,  grief 
and  despair ;  he  never  gets  free,  I  say,  from  sorrow. 

Majjhi-ina  Nikayo- 


Whoso  has  understood  this  world  to  its  foundations 
and  perceived  the  highest  truth ;  whoso  has  crossed 
the  ever-flowing  stream  of  existence,  and,  free  from 
all  fetters,  has  subdued  passion,  such  an  one  is  called 
wise  by  those  of  understanding. 

Muni  Sntta 


Nothing  in  this  world  is  constant.  The  lust  of  the 
senses  passes  like  the  flash  of  the  lightning.  Like 
the  thunderstroke,  old  age  and  death  fall  upon  all 
creatures.  With  this  knowledge,  of  what  use  to  us 
can  a  sinful  birth  be  ? 

Fo- sho- king- tsan-ch  ing 


Whoso  is  fettered  by  the  lusts  of  the  senses  dwells 
in  the  world  of  birth  and  death,  as  the  spider  dwells 
in  its  self-woven  web.  Tearing  this  bond  asunder, 
the  wise  go  hence,  quit  of  all  longings,  leaving  all 
pain  behind. 

Dhammapada 
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Whoso  perceives  with  subdued  mind  that  all  that 
has  arisen  is  transient  and  full  of  pain  ;  whoso  com 
prehends  that  real  being  there  is  none  in  anything — 
he  thirsts  no  more  after  the  sorrow  of  existence. 
This  is  the  path  of  purification. 


How  ruinous  is  the  blindness  of  the  children  of 
this  world  !  Careless  they  live  their  lives  though  they 
everywhere  see  that  the  body  falls  into  dust.  A 
heart  that  can  beat  really  beats  in  their  breast,  and 
yet  they  never  think  of  the  transience  of  all  things. 


With  the  comprehension  of  the  transience,  unsub- 
stantiality  and  painful  nature  of  all  things,  arises  the 
sun  of  true  wisdom  ;  wanting  it,  there  can  be  no  true 
enlightenment.  In  this  comprehension  alone  lies  the 
goal.  Whoso  strives  not  after  it  will  be  dashed  in 
pieces  by  death. 

Fo-shn-hing-fx 


Whoso  has  deeply  pondered  over  the  real  cause  of 
all  evil-doing,  and  has  destroyed  it  while  yet  in  the 
germ,  never  again  will  he  give  way  to  desire  after  it. 
Such  a  wise  one,  perceiving  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
that  arises  and  passes  away,  renouncing  all  disputa 
tion  over  mere  words,  returns  no  more  to  existence. 

Mii ui  S  n  ft  n. 


How     can    that    yield    us   joy,    which    so    quickly 
withers  away,  once  the  signs  of  decay  stamped  on  all 
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things  have  shown  themselves  upon  it  ?  What  now  is 
pranked  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  will  soon  wither 
and  fade.  When  one  reflects  on  these  things,  should 
lie  not  long  to  be  released  from  them  ? 

Fo-aho-hiny-tsan-ching 


Two  joys,  disciples,  there  be,  and  what  are  these 
two  ?  The  joy  of  enjoyment  and  the  joy  of  renun 
ciation  ;  and  the  nobler  of  the  two  is  the  joy  of 
renunciation. 

Two  joys,  O  disciples,  there  be,  and  what  are  these 
two  ?  Worldly  joy  and  unworldly  joy  ;  and  the 
nobler  of  the  two  is  unworldly  joy. 

Amjutfara  Nikdya 


As  in  a  dark  room  the  light  of  a  lamp  illumines  all 
surrounding  objects,  of  whatsoever  colour  they  may 
be,  so  does  the  light  of  wisdom  light  up  all  men  when 
they  turn  themselves  toward  it,  whatever  their  position 
may  be.  A  retired  hermit  may  miss  the  goal,  and  a 
dweller  in  the  world  may  become  one  of  the  wise. 

fo-sho-hing-taan-ching 


The  thought,  "  I  myself,"  is  thought  only  by  the 
foolish.  The  wise  man  knows  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  such  a  thought.  Searching  the 
world  with  true  vision  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  is  void  and  subject  to  swift  decay.  One 
thing  alone  endures  unbroken  :  the  Law.  When  a 
man  has  attained  to  this  Insight,  then  sees  he  the 
truth. 

Fo-sho-hing-tfan-ching 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  duration  of.  the  life  of  a. 
living  being  is  exceedingly  brief,  lasting  only  while  a 
thought  lasts.  Just  as  a  chariot-wheel  in  rolling  rolls 
only  on  one  point  of  the  tire,  and  in  resting  rests  only 
on  one  point,  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  life  of  a 
living  being  lasts  only  for  the  period  of  a  single 
thought.  As  soon  as  that  thought  has  ceased,  the 
being  is  said  to  have  ceased. 

Visit  ddhi  Magga 


Whether  Buddhas  arise,  or  Buddhas  do  not  arise, 
it  remains  a  fact,  and  the  fixed  and  necessary  con 
stitution  of  being,  that  all  its  constituents  are 
transitory.  This  fact  a  Buddha  discovers  and 
masters,  and  when  he  has  discovered  and  mastered 
it,  he  announces,  teaches,  publishes,  proclaims, 
discloses,  minutely  explains  and  makes  it  clear,  that 
all  the  constituents  of  being  are  transitory. 

Angvitara  Nikanrt 


Whether  Buddhas  arise,  or  Buddhas  do  not  ariser 
it  remains  a  fact,  and  the  fixed  and  necessary 
constitution  of  being,  that  all  its  constituents  lack 
an  enduring  substance.  This  fact  a  Buddha  dis 
covers  and  masters,  and  when  he  has  discovered 
and  mastered  it,  he  announces,  teaches,  publishes, 
proclaims,  discloses,  minutely  explains  and  makes  it 
clear,  that  all  the  constituents  of  being  lack  an  endur 
ing  substance. 


There  are  two  paths  of  error  which  he  who  is 
striving  for  salvation  should  equally  avoid.  The 
one,  of  sensual  enjoyment  and  the  gratification  of 
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passion,  is  base,  vulgar,  degrading  and  ruinous :  it  is 
the  way  of  the  children  of  the  world.  The  other,  of 
self-torture  and  mortification,  is  sad,  painful  and 
useless.  The  Middle  Way  alone,  which  the  Perfect 
One  has  found,  avoids  these  two  paths  of  error, 
opens  the  eyes,  endows  with  discernment,  and 
leads  to  deliverance,  to  wisdom,  to  perfection,  to 
Nibbana. 

Dhammacdkkappai'attana  Sn-ttn 


Do  not  go  merely  by  what  you  hear  ;  do  not  go 
merely  by  what  has  been  handed  down  from  one  to 
another  from  old  time ;  do  not  go  merely  by  what 
is  commonly  reported  ;  do  not  go  merely  by  what 
is  found  written  in  the  Scriptures  ;  do  not  go  only  by 
subtleties  of  reasoning  and  logic ;  do  not  go  by 
considerations  based  upon  mere  appearances  ;  do  not 
go  merely  by  beliefs  and  views  that  commend  them 
selves  to  you  as  agreeable  ;  do  not  go  merery  by  what 
looks  to  be  genuine  ;  do  not  go  merely  by  the  word  of 
some  ascetic  or  superior.  But,  when  of  yourselves 
you  indeed  know :  "  This  is  salutary ;  this  is 
blameless  ;  this  is  approved  of  by  the  wise  :  this  being 
done  or  attempted  leads  to  well-being  and  to 
happiness"; — then,  follow  after  and  abide  by  that 
thing. 

Anguttara  Nikdya. 


NIBBANA 

About  Nibbana  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  the  way 
of  exact  information.  Nibbana  is  essentially  some 
thing  to  be  realised,  not  to  be  talked  about.  In  any 
attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail,  negative  terms  are 
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all  that  can  be  used  ;  it  is  not  this,  not  that ;  not 
anything  that  can  be  named  or  to  which  a  form  can 
be  assigned  even  in  words,  for  it  is  that  which  is 
beyond  all  names  and  without  all  forms.  All 
attempts  to  describe  it  in  positive  terms  must  neces 
sarily  fall  short  and  fail  ;  they  can  never  represent  it, 
the)-  can  only  zw'srepresent  it.  For  this  world's 
words  have  been  designed  only  for  this  world's  uses  ; 
used  to  describe  what  is  entirely  beyond  the  world, 
they  only  stain  and  sully  its  white  perfection,  they 
only  dim  the  brightness  of  its  matchless  radiance. 

Is  Nibbana  then  nothing  ?  Most  assuredly  not,  for 
the  Buddha  and  His  Arahans,  those  who  followed 
most  closely  in  His  steps,  expended  all  their  best 
efforts  to  reach  this  very  goal,  and  sheer  nothingness 
has  no  attractions  for  anyone.  No  !  Nibbana  is 
certainly  no  thing,  but  just  as  certainly  it  is  not 
nothing,  for  it  is  that,  to  reach  which  the  Buddha 
and  his  Arahans,  those  who  followed  most  closely  in 
his  steps,  expended  all  their  best  and  most  strenuous 
efforts  :  and  sheer  nothingness  has  no  attractions  for 
anyone  ;  for  all  that  Heaven  is  to  the  Christian,  that 
Nibbana  is  to  the  Buddhist — and  more  !  The  Buddh 
ist  has  a  heaven — many  heavens — but  beyond  and 
surpassing  them  all,  lies,  Nibbana,  the  undescribed 
because  the  indescribable.  How  or  what  it  is— this 
cannot  rightly  be  framed  by  human  thought  or 
speech.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  IT  is,  and  that 
in  the  human  consciousness  that  anywhere  draws 
near  to  it,  it  produces  the  feeling  of  an  intense  bliss, 
which,  compared  with  the  fitful  and  feverish  excite 
ment  that  men  call  pleasure,  is  as  the  glow  of  the 
noon-day  sun  to  the  flicker  of  a  tallow  candle. 

Moreover,  to  ask  with  too  great  curiosity  as  to  the 
nature  of  Nibbana  receives  little  encouragement  in 
the  Buddhist  writings.  The  inquiry  is  apt  to  be 
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classed  among  those  questions  which    it  is  vain  and 
profitless  either  to  ask  or  to  answer. 

It  is  as  if  a  number  of  pilgrims  upon  a  journey  to 
a  far  off  city  should  stop  on  their  way  to  discuss  with 
one  another  as  to  the  number  of  streets  in  the  city, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  building  of  the  houses  therein, 
and  other  kindred  details.  Doubtless  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  these  pilgrims  to  have  some  trust 
worthy  information  on  these  points,  but  the  immediate 
business  of  the  moment  is  not  the  acquirement  of 
such  information,  but  simply  to  keep  on  taking 
another  and  yet  another  step  towards  the  goal  of  their 
journey.  Once  it  is  reached,  all  that  will  be  known 
which  in  the  meantime  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

Similarly,  all  questions  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
Nibbana  are  a  sheer  waste  of  time,  while  as  yet  one 
has  not  attained  to  it  ;  and  after  one  has  attained, 
they  are  impossible. 

Thus,  once  more  Buddhism  reveals  itself  as  a 
religion  of  the  most  uncompromising  practicality  ;  a 
religion,  moreover,  which  is  simply  not  understood 
until  it  is  fully  and  completely  recognised  as  rather 
the  annunciation  of  a  deed  to  be  done  than  of  an  idea 
to  be  curiously  speculated  upon.  In  the  mind  of  one 
here  and  there,  who  had  expected  something  different, 
this  attitude  of  Buddhism  toward  the  indefinable  may 
possibly  appear  just  a  trifle  disappointing  ;  if,  how 
ever,  they  will  reflect  upon  it  sufficiently  long,  they 
will  find  their  disappointment  glide  by  degrees  into  a 
profound  appreciation  of  its  sound  common  sense. 
That,  at  least,  has  been  the  experience  of  others. 
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As  water  does  not  cling  to  the  lotus- bloom,  even 
so  does  Nibbana  remain  untouched  by  any  evil 
inclination. 

M  Hindu !/«.-«  ha 


Health  is  the  chiefest  good  ;  content  the  richest 
treasure  ;  peace  of  mind  the  best  friend  ;  and  Nibbana 
the  greatest  blessedness. 


Dissolved  is  the  body ;  sensation  has  vanished ; 
extinct  is  perception ;  the  mental  functions  have  come 
to  rest  ;  consciousness  is  at  an  end. 

Udana 


Absorbed  in  meditation,  the  immovable  ones  who 
evermore  valiantly  strive — these,  the  wise,  lay  hold 
of  Nibbana,  the  good  that  far  outweighs  all  other 

good. 

Dhammapuda 


The  wise  who  work  no  harm  to  any  living  creature, 
who  keep  the  body  in  subjection — they  tread  the 
path  to  deathlessness.  Whoso  has  reached  thither 
knows  sorrow  no  more. 

Dfiammapaila 


Hunger  is  the  most  grievous  of  distresses ;  the 
elements  of  Being  are  the  most  grievous  of  ills. 
Recognising  this  for  a  surety,  man  attains  to  Nibbana, 
the  happiness  supreme. 

Dhammapadti 
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The  disciple  who  has  put  away  lust  and  craving, 
being  filled  with  wisdom,  now  in  this  present  life  has 
attained  to  deliverance  from  death,  to  quietude,  to 
Nibbana,  to  the  deathless. 

8wttasangaka 


Whoso  is  replete  with  all  good,  the  bhikkhu  who 
holds  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Awakened  One,  let  him 
turn  to  the  land  of  peace  where  impermanency  finds 
no  place,  let  him  turn  toward  blessedness. 

Dhatntnn  tut  (la. 


When  the  fire  of  Lust  is  gone  out,  then  Peace  is 
gained.  When  the  fires  of  Hate  and  Delusion  are 
gone  out,  then  Peace  is  gained.  When  the  troubles 
of  mind  that  arise  through  blind  credulity  and  all 
other  defects  have  ceased,  then  Peace  is  gained. 

NiddnaJcatha 


Whoso  has  escaped  from  the  difficult,  trackless 
labyrinth  of  Samsara,  who  has  crossed  the  flood, 
reached  the  shore,  self-possessed,  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  having  freed  himself  from  all 
that  is  of  earth  and  attained  to  Nibbana — him  call  I 
a  noble  one. 

DJiammapailn 

The  body  of  the  perfected  one  subsists,  disjoined 
from  the  stream  of  Becoming.  So  long  as  his  body 
subsists,  so  long  will  gods  and  men  behold  him. 
When  the  body  dissolves,  the  term  of  life  exhausted, 
gods  and  men  shall  behold  him  no  more. 

Bra  hnwjal  r 
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And  thus  cognising  he  is  delivered  from  the  evil  of 
craving,  from  the  evil  of  Becoming,  from  the  evil  of 
Error,  from  the  evil  of  Delusion.  And  he  knows : 
"  In  being  delivered  lies  Deliverance.  Rebirth  is 
ended,  lived  out  the  Holy  Life,  done  all  that  was  to 
do  ;  for  me  this  world  is  no  more."  Yea,  this  he 
knows. 

Majjhima  Nikdya 


There  exists,  O  Sirs,  a  realm  wherein  is  neither 
earth  nor  water,  neither  flame  nor  air  ;  nor  the  vast 
ether  nor  the  infinite  of  thought ;  nor  utter  void  nor 
the  co -existence  of  cognition  and  non-cognition  is 
there — neither  this  world  nor  another,  neither  sun  rior 
moon.  That,  I  declare  unto  you  as  neither  Be 
coming  nor  yet  passing  away — neither  life  nor  death 
nor  being  born ;  unlocalised,  unchanging,  and 
uncaused — that  is  the  ending  of  Suffering. 

(Jdanarayga 


There  is,  O  Sirs,  an  unborn,  unoriginated,  uncreat 
ed,  unformed.  Were  there  not  this  unborn, 
unoriginated,  uncreated,  unformed,  there  would  be  no 
escape  from  the  world  of  the  born,  originated, 
created,  formed. 

But  since  there  is  an  unborn,  unoriginated,  uncreat 
ed,  unformed,  therefore  is  there  escape  from  the  born, 
the  originated,  the  created,  the  formed. 

Trdd'»avaggn 


This  principle  of  Nibbana,  O  king,  with  its  fullness 
of  peace  and  blessedness  and  joy — IS.  Whoso  in  all 
ways  directs  his  life  aright — he  realises  this  principle 
through  his  wisdom  and  becomes  master  of  it,  even 
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as  a  pupil  by  perfect  understanding  and  by  attention 
to  the  instruction  of  his  teacher  might  master  any 
craft.  And  if  thou  askest  :  "  What  are  the  signs  of 
Nibbana  ?  "  I  answer  :  "  Freedom  from  danger  and 
distress ;  confidence,  peace,  quietude,  happiness, 
blessedness,  delicacy,  purity,  spiritual  refreshment. 

Milindapanha 

AFTERWORD 

There  were  once  some  men  who  dwelt  in  a  prison 
wherein  was  great  darkness,  and  the  men  had  a 
bandage  over  their  eyes  so  that  they  did  not  know 
that  they  were  in  darkness,  nor  yet  that  it  was  a 
prison  wherein  they  were  confined  ;  and  they  passed 
their  time  therein  in  many  and  diverse  ways. 

Some  of  them  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  prison  all 
the  day,  playing  with  toys  which  they  had,  like  to 
children.  Some  of  them  groped  round  the  walls  of 
prison  and  formed  many  interesting  opinions  about 
the  shape  and  strength  and  such  like  of  the  walls, 
concerning  the  which  opinions  they  found  no  small 
delight  in  talking  with  those  of  like  mind.  Others  of 
the  prisoners  had  learned  that  there  was  an  upper 
part  of  the  prison,  and  had  also  learned  that  it  was 
verily  a  prison  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  these  devised 
with  much  ingenuity  a  very  secret  way  of  holding 
converse  with  the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  prison,  for  they  thought  that  those  prison 
ers  might  be  able  to  help  them  to  escape.  These  were 
very  serious  men.  There  were  also  many  other 
occupations  among  the  prisoners,  the  which,  however, 
are  too  numerous  here  to  make  mention  of. 

Also,  from  time  to  time,  there  came  a  visitor  to  the 
prison,  who  spoke  to  the  prisoners  and  said  :  My 
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friends,  what  do  ye  here  all  the  day,  playing  with 
toys  and  busied  in  other  idle  and  useless  matters  ? 
Wherefore  seek  ye  not  to  win  your  way  out  ? 

And  some  of  them  who  were  willing  he  helped  to 
get  the  bandage  somewhat  from  off  their  eyes,  so 
that  they  saw  a  little  in  the  darkness  and  found  the 
way  out,  and  so  reached  the  open  air  and  liberty. 


The  prison  is  the  world,  and  the  prisoners  in  it 
are  the  men  of  this  world. 

The  great  darkness  of  the  prison  is  ignorance, 
and  the  bandage  over  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners  is 
Self-ness. 

Those  who  spent  their  time  playing  with  toys  are 
Lovers  of  Sense- Delights. 

The  dealers  in  interesting  opinions  are  Meta 
physical  Speculators,  and  those  who  held  converse 
with  the  prisoners  in  the  upper  part  of  the  prison 
are  the  Worshippers  of  the  Gods. 

The  Visitor  is  a  Buddha. 

The  Way  Out  is  the  Holy  Eight -stepped  Path,  and 
the  Open  Air  is  Nibbana. 

THE  END 
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taddhism 


MOST  visitors  to  India  who  come  to  understand  to 
what  an  extent  the  religious  life  of  the  country  is 
governed  by  the  Brahmins,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
sacerdotal  caste,  are  likely  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  all  religions  of  Hindu  origin  have  been 
founded  by  members  of  that  caste.  This,  however, 
is  a  complete  error.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  re 
ligious  systems  of  ancient  India  have  been  founded 
by  members  of  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste,  and 
only  their  later  elaboration  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the 
Brahmins. 

Among  the  ancient  Indian  religions  founded  by 
noblemen  and  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  Brahmanic 
orthodoxy,  at  least  originally,  there  are  three  which 
deserve  particular  attention,  because  they  have  in 
common  one  remarkable  feature  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  the  existing  religions  of  the  world. 

These  three  religions  are  :  that  of  the  Bhagavatas, 
that  of  the  Jainas,  and  that  of  the  Buddhists ;  and 
the  peculiar  feature  they  have  in  common  is  th& 
belief  in  periodical  appearances  of  Saviours,  i.e.,  in. 
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Saviours  appearing  successively,  within  fixed  periods, 
in  order  to  start  afresh  or  to  restore  to  its  purity  the 
same  religious  system  which  all  of  their  predecessors 
have  preached. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Bhagavatas,  now  known 
as  Vaishnavism,  teaches  that  God,  i.e.,  Vishnu, 
incarnates  at  certain  times  of  religious  decadence  in 
the  body  of  some  terrestrial  being,  animal  or  man, 
such  an  incarnation  being  called  an  Avatara  or 
"  Descent ".  The  most  famous  is  the  Krishna  Avatara, 
and  the  next  to  come  is  the  Kalki  Avatara. 

The  Jainas  believe  that  in  the  cycle  of  time  in 
which  we  are  living  (the  length  of  which  is  expressed 
by  a  number  covering  about  two  millions  of  ciphers), 
twenty-four  Saviours,  called  Jainas  (Conquerors)  or 
Tirthankaras  (Pathmakers),  have  appeared  successive 
ly.  The  last  of  these,  called  Mahavira,  was  a  con 
temporary  of  the  Buddha,  and  we  know  that  his 
predecessor,  Parshvantha,  is  also  a  historical  person ; 
a  suspicion  has  quite  recently  arisen  that  even  one  or 
two  more  of  these  apparently  invented  personalities, 
although  of  course  not  the  dates  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  may  prove  to  be  historical. 

Buddhism  also  has  the  doctrine  that,  as  there  is  an 
infinite  number  of  world  cycles,  so  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  Saviours  of  the  world,  these  Saviours  being 
called  Buddhas  or  Awakened  Ones,  i.e.,  men  who 
have  arisen  from  the  sleep  of  existence.  It  is  from 
these  that  Buddhism  (which  ought  to  be  Bauddhism) 
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has  taken  its  name,  just  as  Jainism  (or  Jinism)  has 
from  the  Jinas,  and  Vaishnavism  from  Vishnu,  the 
incarnating  God.  Out  of  the  innumerable  numbers 
of  Buddhas  some  of  the  Buddhist  texts  mention 
by  name  only  the  last  seven,  others  mention 
twenty-four  (of  which,  as  of  the  twenty-four  Jinas, 
there  is  a  short  biography),  and  some  even  twenty- 
seven.  There  are  some  Kalpas  or  Kosmic  periods  in 
which  no  Buddha  appears,  the  so-called  "  Empty 
Kalpas  " ;  while  in  others  there  are  from  one  to  five 
Buddhas.  We  are  now  living  in  a  Kalpa  blessed 
with  five  Buddhas  of  whom  the  last,  the  Buddha 
Metteyya  or  Maitreya,  is  still  expected  to  come  5,000 
years  after  the  historical  Buddha,  i.e.,  about  2,500 
years  hence ;  or,  according  to  another  statement 
which  does  not  quite  agree  with  this,  when  the  aver 
age  life  period  of  men,  after  having  reached  its  lower 
limit  of  10  years,  will  have  again  increased  to  80,000 
years.  That  the  three  Buddhas  of  this  Kalpa  prior 
to  the  historical  one  were,  if  not  historical  persons, 
yet  actually  worshipped  as  such  during  the  first 
centuries  after  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  is  proved  by  an 
inscription  informing  us  that  the  great  Buddhist 
Emperor  Ashoka  gave  orders  twice  during  his  reign 
to  elevate  a  certain  artificial  hill  supposed  to  contain 
relics  of  the  Buddha  Konagamana.  Konagamana 
according  to  the  Buddhist  scripture  was  the  prede 
cessor  of  Kassapa,  and  Kassapa  was  followed  by  the 
historical  Buddha. 


Buddhism  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
widely  spread  of  the  three  religions  mentioned,  and  it 
is  an  outline  of  this  religion  which  I  propose  to  place 
before  you  this  evening.  I  shall  pass  over  with  as 
few  words  as  possible  all  that  appears  to  me  unessential 
for  the  understanding  of  this  religion,  in  order  to 
devote  special  attention  to  its  philosophical  basis,  and 
particularly  to  the  two  points  which  have  been  most 
misunderstood  both  in  India  and  in  the  West,  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul  and  that  of  Nirvana. 

The  claim  of  Buddhism  to  be  studied  in  preference 
to  the  other  Indian  religions  lies  in  the  fact,  that, 
apart  from  its  doctrines,  Buddhism  alone  of  all  Indian 
religions  has  become  a  world-religion.  The  Brahmanic 
community  is  closed  to  all  foreigners,  and  so  is  that 
of  the  Jains;  no  foreigner,  however  intense  may  be 
his  devotion  for  Vishnu  or  Shiva  or  the  Jinas,  can 
ever  become  a  member  of  the  communities  concerned, 
except  by  a  new  birth;  but  the  door  of  Buddhism  is 
open,  now  as  ever,  to  people  of  any  nationality,  and 
it  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  increasing  numbers 
of  Europeans  and  Americans  are  actually  joining  the 
Buddhist  community,  some  of  them  even  entering 
the  monastic  order.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
current  statement  that  the  Buddhist  community  counts 
at  present  510  millions  of  souls  is  quite  correct,  for 
the  ciphers  obtainable  from  China  are  very  doubtful; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  it  far  outnumbers  any 
other  religious  community  in  the  world,  not  excluding 


Christianity  all  of  whose  sects  together  reach  only 
the  number  of  330  million  souls.  It  is  also  certain 
that  Buddhism  alone  of  the  three  great  world-relig 
ions  has  reached  its  success  without  ever  staining  the 
memory  of  its  Founder  with  bloodshed. 

Buddhism  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christ  by  Prince  Siddhartha  of  the  Shakya  family. 
The  Shakyas  were  the  rulers  of  a  small  kingdom 
with  hardly  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  occupying 
the  slopes  of  the  Nepalese  Himalaya  about  the 
region  of  the  modern  town  of  Gorakhpur,  100  miles 
approximately  to  the  north-west  of  Benares.  Though 
recognising  as  their  supreme  ruler  the  King  of  Koshala, 
they  were  essentially  independent;  and  they  are 
described  as  a  haughty  clan  tracing  back  their  lineage 
to  the  ancient  King  Ikshvaku,  famous  in  Indian 
legend.  Their  capital  was  Kapilavastu.  The  neigh 
bouring  kingdoms  included,  besides  Koshala,  the 
Empire  of  Magadha  whose  capital  was  Rajagriha,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Vatsas,  that  of  the  Avantis,  and  the 
Confederation  of  the  Vrijjis  comprising  eight  states 
one  of  the  latter  being  the  Republic  of  the  Licchavi, 
of  Vaishali. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  condition 
of  Northern  India  at  that  time  was  a  prosperous  one, 
and  not  at  all  the  picture  of  misery  which  writers  on 
Buddhism  used  to  construct  in  order  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  that  religion.  It  is  also  quite  wrong 
to  suppose  that  Buddhism  appeared  as  something 
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altogether  unique  and  unheard  of,  like  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  j  in  Arabia  for  example.  The  time  of 
the  Buddha  was  saturated  with  religious  ideas  of  every 
description,  new  systems  springing  up  and  disappearing 
like  mushrooms  after  the  rain.  The  "  Discourse  of  the 
Philosophical  Net  "  (Brahmajala-Sutta}  in  which  the 
Buddha  declares  that  he  has  caught  all  the  speculations 
of  his  time,  mentions  62  philosophical  standpoints ; 
while  the  Scripture  of  the  Jains  brings  the  number  of 
the  Darshanas  even  up  to  363.  We  are  also  now  in 
a  position  to  clearly  recognise  the  nature  of  the  rain 
which  had  caused  such  a  luxuriant  growth ;  it  was  the 
feeling  of  intellectual  freedom  after  a  period  of  sacer 
dotal  rule,  which  had  seized  the  Indian  mind.  Among 
the  six  famous  teachers  mentioned  so  often  in  the 
Nikayas  as  the  principal  rivals  of  the  Buddha,  there 
is  not  one  representative  of  Vedic  doctrines.  Such 
being  the  conditions  of  the  country,  it  is  surely  not 
very  strange  that  even  the  crown-prince  of  a  little 
kingdom  should  have  felt  the  call  to  renounce  his 
comfort  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  feverish  search 
after  Truth. 

Tradition  reports  that  King  Shuddhodana,  the  father 
of  Siddhartha,  received  a  prophecy  after  the  birth  of 
the  latter  telling  him  that  his  son  would  renounce  the 
world  to  become  a  great  saint ;  and  that,  wishing  to 
prevent  the  prophecy  from  coming  true,  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  world  pleasant  for  him. 
He  seemed  to  succeed  for  a  while  ;  but  in  his  twenty- 


ninth  year  the  young  man  had  a  series  of  visions  ;  first 
of  a  man  bent  down  by  old  age,  then  of  a  leper,  then  of 
a  corpse,  and  finally  of  an  ascetic,  radiant  with  serenity. 
This  became  the  turning  point  of  his  life  ;  as  he  tells 
us  himself  in  the  Majjhima-Nikaya,  he  had  the  hairs 
of  his  head  and  beard  shaved,  put  on  the  yellow  robe 
of  the  wandering  ascetic,  and,  in  spite  of  the  lamenta 
tions  and  tears  of  his  parents,  "  went  out  from  hom& 
into  homelessness  ". 

The  problem  the  prince  had  before  him  was  how 
to  get  rid  of  old  age,  disease,  and  death,  which  is 
tantamount,  from  the  Hindu  standpoint,  to  the  ques 
tion  as  to  how  to  be  liberated  from  the  necessity  of 
being  born  again  and  again.  Not  a  metaphysical 
but  a  practical  problem.  Not  actually  the  question 
"  What  is  Truth  ?  "  but  the  question,  "  How  to  attain 
Perfection  ?  "  The  Indian  philosopher,  fundamentally 
different  in  this  respect  from  his  western  colleague, 
does  not  and  never  did  -want  to  discover  Truth  for 
the  sake  of  Truth,  that  is  to  say  merely  in  order  to 
know ;  but  he  wanted  it  solely  as  a  means  to  liberation. 
There  were  many  at  the  time  of  Buddha,  as  indeed 
also  previously,  who  pretended  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  Liberation,  and  all  of  these  solutions 
apparently  belonged  to  one  of  three  classes  :  firstly 
there  was  that  of  the  orthodox  or  Vaidikas,  who 
insisted  faith  in  the  Yedas  and  sacrifice  was  the  one 
path  to  be  followed ;  secondly  there  was  the  belief  as 
old  as  the  Vedas  that  asceticism,  understood  as  a 
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victory  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  was  the  safest 
way  to  perfection  ;  and  lastly  there  was  that  of  the 
philosophers  who  asserted  that  knowledge,  i.e.,  the 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  special  philosophical 
system  they  severally  proclaimed,  with  or  without 
a  certain  practice  of  concentration  called  Yoga,  was 
-essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  goal. 

The  first  of  these  three  paths  had  ceased  to  be 
fashionable  at  the  time  in  which  we  are  interested,  or  at 
least  in  those  regions  of  Northern  India  with  which  we 
are  concerned ;  so  the  Prince  when  starting  upon  his 
search  after  truth  vacillated  between  the  other  two, 
and  actually  tried  both  of  them,  one  after  the  other, 
first  philosophy  and  then  asceticism.  He  became 
successively  the  disciple  of  two  famous  philosophers, 
living  as  recluses  somewhere  in  or  near  the  Nepal- 
ese  Himalaya,  named  Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka 
Ramaputta,  both  of  whom  taught  a  variety  of  the  philo 
sophy  known  as  Samkhya-Yoga  from  the  great  epic 
Mahabharata.  He  succeeded  in  mastering  so  complete 
ly  these  two  systems  that  Alara  asked  him  to  become 
his  associate,  while  Uddaka  was  even  prepared  to 
make  him  the  leader  of  his  school.  Neither  system, 
however,  satisfied  our  Prince,  because  in  his  opinion  the 
liberation  taught  was  incomplete  in  both  cases :  the 
so-called  liberated  soul  was  not  actually  liberated  from 
the  limitations  of  individuality  and  was  deemed  to 
return  to  worldly  existence,  although  only  after  an 
enormous  period  of  rest. 
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He  then  turned  to  asceticism,  and,  knowing  that 
patience  was  essential  here,  practised  many  varie 
ties  of  it  for  six  long  years.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  period  he  lived  at  Uruvela,  near  Bud- 
dhagaya,  in  the  company  of  five  other  ascetics,  who 
had  recognised  his  greatness,  and  had  resolved  to  wait 
until  "  the  ascetic  Gotama  "  as  he  was  called  (after 
the  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Shakyas  to  which  he 
belonged)  would  have  reached  enlightenment.  But 
they  waited  in  vain ;  for,  after  having  reduced  his 
body  to  almost  a  skeleton  (there  is  a  beautiful  sculp 
ture  in  the  Calcutta  Museum  showing  him  in  this 
state),  he  fell  down  one  day  on  the  floor  unconscious, 
and  he  was  believed  to  be  dead.  He  recovered, 
however,  and  then  the  bitter  knowledge  dawned  upon 
him  that  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  path  for  so  many 
years.  "  Whatever  hard  austerities  there  are  in  the 
world,"  so  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  himself,  "  all 
those  austerities  I  have  experienced.  And  I  have  not 
reached  that  incomparable  highest  peace.  Surely, 
this  is  not  the  right  way  to  Liberation.  "  So  he  be 
gan  again  to  take  regular  food,  and  his  companions, 
believing  that  he  had  fallen  from  the  ideal,  abandon 
ed  him  and  went  to  Benares.  He  then  sat  down  un 
der  a  fig-tree  (which  became  famous  afterward  as  the 
Bodhi  Tree  or  Tree  of  Enlightenment)  and  began  to 
reflect  deeply.  He  remembered  how  once  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  while  he  was  sitting  under  a  tree  in 
the  garden  of  the  palace,  he  attained  involuntarily  a 
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certain  mental  state  which  gave  him  supreme  satis 
faction  ;  and  suddenly  he  knew  that  it  was  through 
the  Dhyanas  (Jhanas)  or  stages  of  mystical  medi 
tation,  which  he  had  already  practised  under  his  two 
Samkhya  Yoga  teachers,  that  he  would  reach  enlight 
enment  ;  so  he  took  to  the  Dhyanas  again,  and,  after 
having  reached  the  fourth  and  highest  of  them, 
experienced  at  last  what  he  had  sought  for  so  long  : 
the  Mahabodhi  or  Great  Enlightenment. 

The  Great  Enlightenment  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  three  parts  of  that  same  night  in  the  follow 
ing  way  :  in  the  first  part  the  Prince  was  able  to  trace 
back  his  former  existences,  one  by  one  up  to  a  very  re 
mote  past.  In  the  second  part  he  obtained  an  insight  in 
to  the  working  of  the  law  of  Karman,  or  Retribution,  by 
seeing  the  beings  ascending  to  higher  births  and  de 
scending  to  lower  ones  in  strict  accordance  with  their 
deeds.  In  the  third  part  the  great  doctrine  of  all  the 
Buddhas  was  revealed  to  him,  namely,  that  individ 
ual  existence,  including  the  highest  one  we  can 
conceive  of,  is  essentially  suffering ;  that  the  desire  for 
such  existence  is  the  only  cause  of  it ;  that  conse 
quently  the  complete  abandonment  of  such  desire  is 
Liberation  ;  and  that  the  efficacious  means  conducing 
to  favourable  births  and  finally  to  Liberation  is  the 
"  Noble  Eightfold  Path,"  consisting  of  Right  Views, 
Right  Aims,  Right  Words,  Right  Behaviour,  Right 
Mode  of  Livelihood,  Right  Exertion,  Right  Mind- 
fuless,  Right  Meditation  and  Tranquillity.  What  all 
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this  means  we  shall  see  later  on  ;  here  it  suffices  to 
state  the  two  points  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Buddha  was  believed  by  himself  to  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  his  teachers,  and  of  most  or  perhaps 
all  religious  teachers  before  him.  These  are  :  the 
knowledge  that  without  the  complete  abandonment 
of  any  clinging  to  individual  existence  there  can  be 
no  question  of  Liberation,  and  the  discovery  that 
morality  is  indispensable  for  religious  progress. 

The  great  enlightenment  of  Prince  Siddhartha  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  completely  extinguishing  all 
his  passions ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  blessed  night  he 
attained  Nirvana,  which  means  nothing  else  than 
"  extinguishing,"  and  consequently  Liberation.  The 
force  driving  to  rebirth,  the  Thirst  (tanha,  trishnaj 
as  the  Buddhists  call  it,  had  ceased  to  exist  for  him 
in  this  so  called  Samditthika  Nibbana  or  "  Extinction 
during  life,"  and  it  was  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
remainder,  namely,  his  body  and  mind  without  Thirst, 
would  also  cease  to  exist  in  the  Parinirvana  or 
"  Complete  Extinction "  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
After  the  night  under  the  Bodhi  tree  the  Buddha,  aa 
the  Prince  rightly  called  himself  from  that  time, 
hesitated  about  proclaiming  his  knowledge,  because 
the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  and  that  of  the  concatenation 
of  causes  (Pratityasamutpada)  were  sure  to  be  mis 
understood.  But  his  intense  love  and  compassion 
for  suffering  humanity  at  last  conquered  his  doubt, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  the  good  news 
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first  to  his  two  teachers,  Alara  and  Uddaka,  for  whom 
lie  had  a  loving  memory.  He  learnt,  however,  that 
both  of  them  had  died  a  very  short  time  previously, 
so  he  started  for  Benares  in  order  to  meet  and  instruct 
the  five  ascetics  who  had  been  his  companions.  On 
the  way  there  two  merchants,  Tapussa  and  Bhallika, 
offered  him  food  and  became  his  first  lay  disciples. 
The  five  ascetics  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
as  a  Buddha,  but  after  he  had  delivered  to  them  his 
first  sermon  (the  so-called  Sermon  of  Benares)  on  the 
two  extremes  to  be  avoided,  namely,  worldliness  and 
asceticism,  and  on  the  four  Noble  Truths  concerning 
Suffering  and  Liberation,  they  joined  him  as  personal 
disciples.  The  next  lay  convert  was  a  rich  young 
man  called  Yashas,  whose  example  was  followed  by 
most  of  his  relatives  and  friends  ;  and  after  this  the 
community  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  Buddha's  audi 
ence  at  his  second  sermon  consisted  of  a  thousand 
monks.  This  second  sermon,  which  was,  like  the  first, 
a  private  lecture  to  the  monks,  is  called  the  Buddhist 
"  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  because  it  was  delivered 
on  the  hill  Gayashirsha.  A  better  name,  referring  to 
its  contents,  is  "  The  Sermon  on  Fire,"  everything 
existing,  especially  the  passions,  being  compared  with 
flames  in  it.  Buddha  then  went  to  Rajagriha,  the 
capital  of  King  Bimbisara  who  became  one  of  his 
sincerest  admirers  and  protectors  and  presented  the 
Order  with  a  large  park,  the  Veluvana.  Here  also 
were  won  by  the  Buddha  those  two  disciples  who 
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were  to  play  the  most  important   roles  after  himself  in 
the  community,    Shariputra    and   the  Maudgazayana. 

On  a  second  visit  to  Rajagriha,  four  more  important 
disciples  joined  the  Buddha,  namely,  his  cousins  Ananda 
and  Devadatta,  and  Anuruddha  and  Upali.  Ananda  ia 
the  Saint  John  of  Buddhism,  that  disciple  of  whom  the 
Lord  was  especially  fond ;  in  a  poem  said  to  be  compos 
ed  by  himself  he  says  :  "  I  have  served  the  Lord  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  love,  with  my  heart,  mouth, 
and  hands,  not  abandoning  him,  like  his  shadow." 
Devadatta  is  the  traitor  of  the  Buddha ;  he  undertook 
to  murder  the  Lord,  after  the  latter  had  declined  to 
nominate  him  as  his  successor  and  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  community.  He  failed  however,  but 
then  he  caused  a  schism  by  persuading  a  number  of 
monks  to  lead,  under  his  guidance,  a  more  ascetic 
life  than  the  one  prescribed  by  the  Buddha,  by  living 
only  in  forests,  never  begging  in  villages,  never  accept 
ing  an  invitation,  strictly  avoiding  fish  and  meat, 
and  so  forth.  This  Order  of  Devadatta  still  ex 
isted  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.  as  a  Buddhist  sect 
which  did  not  recognise  the  historical  Buddha,  but 
only  the  preceding  Buddhas. 

When  Buddha  visited  his  native  town  Kapilavastu, 
he  had  a  very  cold  reception,  his  relatives  considering  it 
as  an  offence  to  their  noble  family  that  he  went  about 
as  a  beggar.  Soon,  however,  they  bowed  to  his  great 
ness,  and  his  son  Rahula  entered  the  Order.  Not  long 
afterwards  Shuddhodana,  the  father  of  the  Buddha, 
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died,  and  his  wife  Mahaprajapati,  the  Buddha's  step 
mother,  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  Order. 
Thrice  the  Buddha  declined  her  entreaty.  At  last, 
on  the  request  of  Ananda,  he  consented  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Order  for  nuns,  but  not  without 
adding  the  prophecy  that  now  the  pure  doctrine 
would  exist  only  for  500  instead  of  1,000  years. 
About  three  months  before  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
two  events  are  reported  to  have  happened  which 
show  how  great  had  become  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  the  second  one  being  characteristic  of  him 
also  in  another  way  :  he  succeeded  in  preventing  a  war 
between  King  Ajatashatru  and  Vrijjis  of  Vaishali,  and 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  the  "  town- 
beauty  "  of  Vaishali,  the  courtesan  Amrapali ;  hearing 
of  her  success  some  young  Licchavi  noblemen  tried  in 
vain  to  purchase  that  honour  from  her  for  100,000  gold 
coins.  Later  on  Amrapali  became  a  nun,  like  some 
others  of  her  profession,  and  the  stanzas  ascribed  to  her 
in  the  Therigatha  belong  to  the  finest  of  that  collection. 
Of  the  end  of  the  Master  we  have  a  touching 
report  written  in  beautiful  old  Pali  prose,  the 
Mahaparinibbana  Sutta.  We  learn  from  it  that  the 
Buddha  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  after  having 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness  in  Beluva  near 
Vaishali  where  he  had  passed  the  rainy  season,  started 
for  Kushinagara,  the  capital  of  the  M  alias,  and  on  the 
way  became  ill  again  owing  to  a  meal  of  mushrooms 
(or  if  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  word  is  correct, 
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of  pork)  offered  to  him  by  the  smith,  Chunda,  in  the 
village,  Pava.  In  a  little  grove  under  two  blossoming 
Sal  trees,  he  had  his  last  couch  prepared  by  Ananda. 
He  instructed  Ananda  to  tell  Chunda  that  he  would 
have  a  very  great  reward  for  the  meal  the  latter 
had  given  him  ;  and  he  discussed  with  him  details 
about  his  funeral  and  about  other  things  concern 
ing  the  Order.  When  at  last  Ananda  could  not 
restrain  his  grief,  going  aside  and  weeping  bitterly, 
the  Buddha  called  him  back  and  comforted  him 
with  great  and  kind  words.  Then  a  Brahmin  philo 
sopher,  Subhadra,  arrived  in  order  to  ask  the  Buddha 
some  questions,  and  he  became  his  last  convert.  When 
the  Master  felt  his  end  approaching  he  turned  to  the 
monks  and  spoke  those  words  which  were  the  last  to 
fall  from  his  lips  :  Hanta  dani,  bhikkhave  dmantayami 
vo ;  vayadhamma  sankhara  appamadena  sampadadetha  I 
"  Now  then,  ye  monks,  I  am  speaking  to  you  :  all 
thing  are  subject  to  decay ;  be  on  your  guard  and 
work  out  your  perfection ! "  He  then  entered  the 
Dhyanas,  just  as  he  had  done  on  the  eve  of  his 
Enlightenment,  and  passed  away.  His  body  was 
cremated  with  royal  honours  by  the  Mallas  in  whose 
country  his  death  had  occurred,  and  his  ashes  were 
distributed  by  the  Brahmin  Drona  among  the  several 
Princes  who  were  present.  The  portion  that  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Shakyas  was  discovered  16  years 
ago,  an  inscription  on  the  urn  containing  it  leaving 
no  doubt  about  its  genuineness. 

2 
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The  unique  success  of  the  Buddha  may  be  ascribed 
to  four  causes  :  The  first  cause  lay  in  the  favourable 
social  condition  of  his  time  which  was  one  of  transition, 
a  religious  interregnum,  as  it  were,  between  the  Vedic 
period  of  childlike  belief  and  the  long  period  of  in 
tellectual  slavery  which  has  not  ended  even  yet.  To 
understand  this,  we  need  only  imagine  a  nobleman  like 
the  Buddha  appearing  now,  say  in  the  Tamil  country, 
and  trying  to  convert  the  Brahmins  of  Chidambaram  or 
the  quarelling  Vaishnavas  of  Conjeevaram.  His  success 
would  hardly  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj.  For  not  only  were  religious  prejudices,  gener 
ally  speaking,  much  less  accentuated  than  they  are 
now,  but  also  the  rigorous  caste  rules  now  obtaining 
did  not  yet  exist  in  the  Buddha's  time,  as  is  proved, 
apart  from  other  things,  by  the  occasional  mention 
in  the  Buddhist  texts  of  people  changing  their  profes 
sions.  The  second  cause  of  the  Buddha's  success  was, 
of  course,  the  excellence  of  his  doctrine,  its  broadness, 
its  suitability  for  the  needs  of  the  India  of  his  time. 
The  third  cause  was  the  eminently  practical  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  was  preached  by  directly  appeal 
ing  to  the  people  through  similes,  and  by  strictly 
avoiding  metaphysical  discussions.  And  last,  not  least, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  overwhelming 
greatness  of  the  personality  of  the  Buddha,  of  which 
there  are  many  testimonials  of  an  historical  character 
in  the  Pitakas,  e.g.,  the  frequent  reports  of  a  complot 
of  Brahmins  who  came  to  refute  publicly  the  Buddha 
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in  a  certain  premeditated  way  but  grew  dumb  as  soon 
as  they  saw  him;  or  the  complaint  of  a  king  about 
the  noisiness  of  his  ministers  when  he  addressed  them, 
while  a  leaf  might  be  heard  falling  to  the  ground 
even  in  an  assembly  of  thousands  of  people  as  soon  as 
the  Buddha  opened  his  mouth. 

So  much  about  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  his  time 
and  his  personality.  We  will  now  try  to  understand 
his  principal  doctrines.  Of  these  the  most  important 
one,  both  from  the  metaphysical  and  the  ethical  points 
of  view,  and  the  one  which  has  been  most  misunder 
stood,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  anatta  (anatman)  or  Not- 
Self.  It  came  to  be  interpreted  in  quite  different 
manners  even  among  the  Buddhists  themselves,  and 
a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  arose  between  them 
and  the  Vedanta  philosophers,  which  ended  only  a 
few  centuries  ago  when  practically  all  Buddhists  had 
left  India.  In  Europe  it  was  at  one  time  concluded 
from  this  doctrine  that  Nirvana  meant  absolute  annihila 
tion,  and  that  the  Buddha  taught  metempsychosis 
without  a  psyche,  i.e.,  that  he  taught  reincarnation  but 
denied  that  there  was  a  reincarnating  soul. 

The  source  of  all  errors  on  the  Buddha's  doctrine 
of  the  Not-Self  is  the  ambiguity  of  two  words. 

The  Sanskrit  word  atman  or  Self,  Pali  attd,  must 
have  meant  originally  the  individual  soul  conceived 
of  as  "  breath,  "  as  is  shown  by  the  undeniable  connec 
tion  of  the  word  atman  with  the  German  word  for 
breath,  namely  atem,  and  also  by  the  Greek  word 
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pneuma  meaning  both  breath  and  spirit.  But  in  the 
Vedic  time  preceding  the  rise  of  Buddhism  it  came  to 
be  used  in  two  other  senses  by  descending,  as  it  were 
to  a  lower,  and  on  the  other  hand  rising  to  a  higher, 
plane,  namely  (1)  in  the  sense  of  "body,"  and  (2)  in 
the  sense  of  the  "  Absolute,"  i.e.,  God  as  the  impersonal 
ground  of  the  world,  which  is  our  Self  in  so  far  as  it 
ia  in  us  as  the  ever-present  ultimate  root  of  our 
existence.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  immutability 
of  the  Highest  Self,  or  the  Timeless  Self  as  we  may 
call  it,  was  erroneously  transferred  to  the  individual 
soul,  so  that  the  latter  come  to  mean  something 
permanent,  a  substance,  which  is  philosophically  an 
absurdity  because  we  cannot  really  conceive  of  a 
thing  existing  in  time  but  not  subject  to  change.  It 
is  this  absurdity  to  which,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  the  Buddha,  even  the  great  philosopher  Shankara- 
charya  fell  a  victim  in  explaining  memory  by  means  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Self;  and  it  is  this  absurdity 
and  nothing  else  which  the  Buddha  meant  to  combat  in 
his  innumerable  warnings  never  to  consider  as  a  "Self" 
anything  existing  in  the  world.  Why  he  laid  so  much 
stress  on  it  we  shall  understand  later  on,  when  we  come 
to  his  ethics ;  but  we  must  here  explain  why  the  Highest 
Self  of  Brahmanism  the  Param  Brahma  or  Paramatma, 
was  not  referred  to  by  him  as  the  true  Self,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  also  considered  as  Not-Self.  The 
reason  is  :  that  just  as  attributes  of  the  Timeless  Self 
had  been  erroneously  transferred  to  the  individual 
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Self,  so  the  former  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  latter, 
by  attributing  to  it  consciousness  and  other  features 
which  it  is  in  reality  impossible  to  imagine  as  separat 
ed  from  time,  i.e.,  the  world.  The  Highest  Brahman, 
therefore,  was  to  the  Buddha,  although  not  a  non 
entity,  yet  not  essentially  different  from  the  Lower 
Brahman,  the  Ruler  of  a  solar  system,  with  whom 
indeed  it  appears  to  have  become  amalgamated,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  Brahmanism  of  the  Buddha's  time.  Still, 
it  might  be  asked,  why  did  not  the  Buddha  correct 
the  Brahmanic  conception  of  the  Absolute  ?  To  this 
the  answer  is  that  he  did  correct  it,  but  by  silence. 
For  three  reasons  he  refrained  from  speaking  on  this 
point :  firstly,  because  it  was  a  principle  with  him  to 
strictly  avoid  philosophical  discussions — he  declined 
to  be  a  philosopher,  nay,  warned  against  philosophy, 
and  made  a  sharp  difference  between  philosophical 
knowledge  and  panna  prajna,  i.e.,  spiritual  insight 
obtainable  by  his  doctrine ;  secondly,  he  knew  from 
the  Brahmanic  systems  that  it  was  dangerous  to  speak 
about  the  Absolute ;  and  thirdly,  he  knew  that  in  his 
case  it  was  superfluous,  because  his  doctrine  was  the 
safest  way  to  realize  that  which  can  never  be  described 
but  merely  stated  as  "  a  negative  border-idea"  (ein 
negativer  Grenzbegriff),  to  use  an  expression  of  the 
most  renowned  German  philosopher. 

The  other  word  which  is  responsible  for  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  theory  of  the  Not-Self,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  strange  assertion  that  the 
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Buddha  taught  metempsychosis  without  a  psyche,  is 
the  word  vijTidna,  Pali  viftnana,  which  means  spirit  or 
consciousness.  The  Buddha  excluded  the  word  "  Self  " 
from  the  terminology  of  his  system  on  account  of  the 
philosophical  error  which  had  become  associated  with 
it :  his  declaration  that  there  is  nowhere  a  Self  in  the 
world  means  simply  and  solely  that  there  exists  no  per 
manent  individuality.  But  Professor  Rhys  Davids  and 
other  writers  on  Buddhism  understood  it  to  mean  that 
there  is  no  soul  at  all,  and  they  believed  that  this 
interpretation  was  corroborated  by  the  Buddha's 
doctrine  of  the  Skandhas,  Pali  Khandhas.  Skandha 
means  "  stem,"  also  "  complex,"  "  department/'  or 
"  section."  The  word  was  used  by  the  Buddha  to 
designate  the  five  classes  of  phenomena  which  he 
found  to  be  expressed  in  every  human  being,  namely, 
(1)  the  body,  (2)  the  feelings  (pleasure  and  pain), 
(3)  the  sensations,  (4)  the  samskaras,  or  latent 
impressions,  including  most  of  what  we  call  character, 
and  (5)  the  vijnana  or  thought.  This  classification 
becomes  less  strange  if  we  remember  that  for  the  Indian 
there  is  not  that  sharp  dividing  line  between  matter 
and  consciousness  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  European 
philosophy,  consciousness  having  always  been  regarded 
by  him  as  a  sort  of  fine  matter.  Now  the  teaching 
is,  that  at  the  time  of  death  these  five  Skandhas 
disintegrate  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  set  of 
Skandhas  at  the  time  of  rebirth,  which  new  set  is  in 
every  respect  the  exact  continuation  of  the  old  one. 
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It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  no  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  set ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  is  missing  here  the  jlvatmci  or  individual  soul 
of  Brahmanism, which  runs  like  a  thread  through  the 
innumerable  existences  of  each  individual.  However, 
the  jlvatmci,  is  not  missing  in  Buddhism,  although  it 
is  never  called  there  by  that  word  because  the  word 
atman  or  Self,  as  we  have  seen,  was  debarred.  The 
word  used  for  it  is  vijnana ;  but  this  vijnana  is  not 
the  same  as  the  Skandha  mentioned  above,  for  it  is 
the  "element"  called  consciousness,  the  vijnana-dhatu. 
This  is,  according  to  Buddhism,  a  sixth  element  to  be 
added  to  earth,  water,  fire,  wind  and  ether ;  and  while 
the  human  body,  i.e.,  the  first  or  material  Skandha,  is 
a  compound  of  these  five  other  elements,  the  vijnana, 
or  soul-element,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  is  a  unit  of 
which  the  four  other  Skandhas  are  mere  manifestations 
during  life.  What  really  happens,  then,  at  the  time  of 
death  is  this :  the  four  "  Consciousness-Skandhas " 
(cetasikd  khandha)  as  they  are  called  become  latent  in 
the  unit  underlying  them,  and  that  unit,  called  in  this 
condition,  in  which  it  has  no  manifestations,  the  pati- 
sandhi-vinnana,  or  "rebirth-consciousness/'  trans 
migrates  immediately  or  later  to  the  particular  being  by 
which  it  is  attracted  in  the  act  of  conception.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  speaking 
of  the  "  descent "  of  vijnana  into  the  womb  of  the 
mother,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  our  explanation,  which  moreover  is  sufficiently 
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warranted  by  the  very  existence  of  the  word  pati- 
sandhi-vinndna  "rebirth-consciousness".  To  be  quite 
Buddhistic,  however,  we  must  add  the  remark  that 
the  soul-element  is  more  permanent  than  the  body 
only  in  that  its  flow,  as  it  were,  is  not  interrupted  by 
death.  In  itself  it  is  changing  every  moment,  its 
vibrations  being  so  rapid  that  in  this  regard  the 
Buddha  once  called  it  less  permanent  than  the 
body.  This  soul-unit,  though  outliving  the  death 
of  innumerable  bodies,  at  last  has  also  its  death : 
it  comes  to  a  sudden  end  in  the  death  of  the 
Liberated. 

What  then  takes  place  at  this  final  death,  the 
Parinirvana  ?  The  older  disciples  of  the  Buddha  knew 
that  the  subject  belongs  to  the  Avyakhatas  or  things 
which  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  explained — to  the 
mysteries.  But  the  younger  ones,  as  well  as  laymen 
and  strangers,  often  asked  the  Buddha  this  question, 
without  ever  obtaining  a  definite  answer.  Con 
sequently  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  and  many  others,  that  the  Parinirvana  has  no 
positive  side  at  all  but  signifies  absolute  annihilation, 
and  that  the  Buddha  preferred  to  be  silent  about  it 
because  he  was  afraid  that  the  unveiled  truth  would 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  his  doctrine.  That 
argument  sounds  quite  plausible,  but  it  shares  with 
the  above-mentioned  explanation  of  Not-Self  as  Not- 
Soul,  the  defect  of  being  a  judgment  based  on  in 
complete  material.  I  have  shown  nine  years  ago,  in 
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an  article  on  the  "  Problem  of  Nirvana  "  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  that  the  Parinir- 
vana  has  undoubtedly  a  positive  side.  Nothing  has 
been  published  since  which  would  controvert  my 
arguments ;  while,  in  this  connection,  a  German  scholar 
who  agrees  with  me,  has  called  attention  to  a  schol 
astic  saying  which  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  coined  with 
special  regard  to  our  problem,  though  its  author  of 
course  knew  nothing  of  Buddhism,  namely  :  Nee  taliter 
nee  aliter  sed  totaliter  aliter,  which  means  :  "  Neither 
in  such  a  way  nor  in  a  different  way,  but  in  a  totally 
different  way ";  or  when  translated  into  Buddhist 
language,  in  the  words  of  the  Sutta-Nipata  in 
a  passage  on  the  condition  of  the  Liberated 
One  after  death :  "  To  say  of  him :  '  He  exists/ 
that  is  not  correct ;  nor  is  it  correct  to  say :  '  He  does 
not  exist ' ;  where  everything  imaginable  has  ceased, 
there  all  possibilities  of  speech  have  also  ceased."  In 
another  text  we  read  that  a  monk  was  once  cited  before 
the  Buddha  and  rebuked  by  him  because  he  had 
conceived  the  heretical  opinion  that  the  Liberated 
One  after  death  is  completely  annihilated.  These 
and  similar  passages,  if  taken  together,  prove  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Parinirvana,  though  meaning 
indeed  "  the  total  decomposition  of  the  mental  and 
the  physical  individuality,"  means  at  the  same  time 
"  the  passing  of  conditioned  being  into  unconditioned 
being1". 

1  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
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We  must  now  consider  the  doctrine  of  karman, 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned  without  going 
into  details.  The  doctrine  of  karman,  Pali  kamma 
teaches  that  every  karman,  or  "  work "  which  we  do 
with  either  our  body  or  our  speech  or  our  mind,  i.e., 
every  action,  every  word  and  every  thought  of  ours, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  ethically  indifferent  (neither 
good  nor  bad),  leaves  in  the  mind  a  certain  impression 
—or,  as  Professor  Pischel  humorously  calls  it,  a 
bacillus  — which  in  the  near  or  remote  future  inevit 
ably  develops  into  some  pleasant  or  painful  condi 
tion  or  event  in  our  life,  accordingly  as  the  causative 
deed  was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one.  As  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  the  doctrine  of  Karman  is,  as  it  were,  an 
exact  elaboration  of  the  Biblical  saying  :  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  There  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Brah- 
manical  and  the  Buddhistic  conception  of  Karman ; 
according  to  the  former  the  samskara  or  disposition 
created  by  karman,  I  mean  the  bacillus  referred  to, 
being  in  itself  unconscious,  requires  a  conscious 
superintendent  who  takes  care  that  the  right  effect 
of  a  deed  comes  out  at  the  right  time,  and  this  post 
of  a  superintendent  of  Karman  is  given  in  the  Brah- 
manic  religions  to  the  God  Brahma  (who,  by  the  way, 
would  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  otherwise),  or  to 
Vishnu,  or  to  Shiva ;  whereas  Buddhism  rejects  the 
possibility  of  any  such  supervision,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  superintendents  show  by  their  being 
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engaged  in  works  that  they  are  not  liberated,  and 
consequently  require  to  be  superintended  themselves. 
Buddhism  therefore  holds  that  Karman  works 
automatically,  and  that  there  is  not,  as  the  Brahmins 
believe,  a  possibility  of  its  being  altered  by  the  grace 
of  a  God  or  suppressed  by  asceticism.  Even  the 
Liberated  One — who  is  rid  of  his  Karman  according 
to  Brahmanism — is  in  Buddhism  still  subjected  to  the 
consequences  of  his  former  deeds  until  his  Parinir- 
vana.  Another  difference  between  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  as  regards  Karman,  is  that  Buddhism,  at 
least  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  and  Further  India 
(which  on  the  whole  represents  the  oldest  stage  of 
Buddhism  known  to  us),  denies  that  everything  is  the 
effect  of  former  deeds,  the  deeds  themselves  for 
example  being  not  such  effects  but  new  beginnings  as 
it  were.  This  is  why  the  Buddhist  belief  in  Karman 
is  nowhere  found  to  produce  that  paralysing  effect 
which  is  so  often  observed  in  Brahmanic  India,  where 
Karman  is  to  many  really  not  much  more  than  fate. 
Karman  is  particularly  active  at  the  time  of  birth ; 
for  the  new  birth  is  entirely  determined  by  the  sum 
of  ISamskaras  present  at  that  time.  If  the  balance 
had  been  favourable  the  individual  would  have  risen 
to  some  heavenly  world,  if  unfavourable  it  would 
have  sunk  down  to  hell  or  to  an  animal  womb  or  to 
the  realm  of  Pretas  or  ghosts ;  but  in  both  cases  there 
is  a  return  to  human  existence  when  the  good  or 
bad  Karman  is  exhausted.  The  Milindapanha  speaks 
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of  the  increasing  feeling  of  sadness  which  a  god 
experiences  when  he  comes  into  the  last  period  of  his 
long  life.  There  is  one  class  of  gods  which  is  exempt 
from  return  to  the  world  of  men,  namely,  the  gods 
of  the  four  very  highest  heavens,  the  so-called  Arupa- 
Lokas  or  Spiritual  Worlds,  i.e.,  realms  in  which  rupa 
or  matter  does  not  exist,  but  only  consciousness  in  its 
sublimest  forms.  Those  fortunate  ones,  therefore, 
who  have  worked  out  their  salvation  so  far  that  only 
one  more  existence  is  necessary  for  them,  are  reborn 
either  as  men,  or  as  gods  in  one  of  the  Arupa-Lokas. 
We  must  now  turn  our  attention  once  more  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Not-Self,  in  order  to  understand  the 
important  part  it  plays  in  Buddhist  morals.  "  Fight 
against  passion"  is  the  watchword  of  Buddhism, 
because  only  by  the  cessation  of  thirst  or  desire  for 
existence  can  Liberation  be  reached.  Any  clinging 
to  the  "  I "  and  to  the  "  mine  "  must  therefore  be 
overcome.  Now,  according  to  the  Buddha's  doctrine, 
this  egoistic  clinging  is  based  on  an  error,  on  the 
wrong  belief  that  there  is  something  permanent  in 
me  as  an  individual,  some  soul-substance  which  re 
mains  the  same  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  I  undergo. 
This  error  is  detected  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Not-Self, 
showing  that  nothing  whatever  in  the  world  is 
permanent  even  for  the  space  of  a  moment ;  that 
everything  and  every  being,  if  carefully  analysed, 
proves  like  the  stem  of  the  plantain-tree  to  con 
sist  of  many  leaves  rolled  one  over  the  other  without 
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anything  substantial  in  the  centre.  There  is  a 
seeming  unity  and  permanency  in  individual  existence, 
but  it  is  that  of  the  flame  consisting  of  innumerable 
particles,  each  of  which  changes  every  moment. 
Consequently  he  who  has  realised  that  neither  his 
body,  nor  his  feelings,  nor  his  sensations,  nor  his 
volitions,  nor  his  ideas,  nor  all  of  these  together,  nor 
any  other  thing  or  things  constitute  the  supposed 
permanent  Ego,  the  Self  for  which  he  used  to  toil  in 
his  worldly  undertakings,  that  there  is  in  fact  no  such 
Self  at  all,  such  a  one  is  sure  to  get  rid  gradually 
of  his  egotism  and  to  approach  Liberation  at  a  corre 
sponding  rate.  The  Buddha,  therefore,  recommended 
his  monks,  over  and  over  again,  to  meditate  on  the 
body,  or  one  of  the  mental  Skandhas,  or  on  some 
external  object  with  the  constant  thought :  "  That  is 
not  mine ;  I  am  not  that ;  that  is  not  myself." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Not-Self  has  produced  the 
finest  flower  of  Buddhist  ethics,  namely  :  its  practice 
of  love  (maitri,  Pali  metta).  To  understand  that 
nothing  in  particular  is  myself,  is  tantamount  to  re 
cognising  everything  as  myself.  A  change  of  centre 
takes  place  and  the  monk  knowing  Anatta  begins  to 
look  at  his  fellow-creatures  as  part  and  parcel  of 
himself.  This  is  called  the  Liberation  of  the  Mind 
(cetovimuki,  Pali  cetovimutti) ,  of  which  the  Buddha 
says  in  the  Itivuttaka :  "  All  the  means  in  this  life,  ye 
monks,  to  acquire  religious  merit  have  not  the  value  of 
a  sixteenth  part  of  love,  the  Liberation  of  the  Mind." 
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DURING  a  sojourn  of  eighteen  years  in  Western  lands, 
it  has  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  little  an  understand 
ing  of  Buddhism  there  is  even  among  learned  people. 
Hundreds  of  books  dealing  with  Buddhism  exist  in 
the  chief  European  languages — texts  and  translations, 
essays  and  manuals  ;  and  yet  to  a  Buddhist  born  in 
Buddhist  traditions,  how  little  do  they  give  the  spirit 
of  Buddhism.  In  spite  of  the  learned  writings  of 
western  savants,  so  erudite  and  so  painstaking,  to  a 
Buddhist  there  is  but  one  book  that  describes  his 
faith  as  he  feels  it,  and  that  book  is  a  poem  and  not 
a  learned  professor's  masterpiece  of  research  and 
learning.  It  is  to  Edwin  Arnold's  poem,  The  Light  of 
Asia,  that  the  Buddhist  turns  as  the  only  book 
in  a  western  tongue  which  fittingly  describes  the  Bud 
dhism  that  he  knows,  not  that  of  dry  sacred  scriptures 
in  a  dead  language,  but  the  real  living  Buddhism 
of  to-day.  Why  does  a  Buddhist  turn  away  im 
patiently  from  the  magnificent  erudition  of  Germany, 
England  and  France,  and  turn  to  the  work  of  a  poet  ? 

1  This  article   was   first  published  in  Italian  in  1908,  in  the  philo 
sophical  Quarterly  Ccenobium,  published  in  Lugano,  Switzerland. 


The  reason  is  very  simple  and  yet  so  very  difficult 
for  a  scholar  to  understand.  To  the  learned  professor 
of  the  West,  Buddhism  is  a  system  of  philosophy,  a 
religion,  a  morality,  a  splendid  intellectualism  ;  to  the 
Buddhist  in  a  Buddhist  land,  Buddhism  is  the 
Buddha  !  How  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  influence 
of  His  personality  among  us,  how  it  is  that  that  affects 
our  lives  and  not  philosophical  doctrines?  None  but 
those  born  in  the  East  can  even  dimly  realise  how  the 
personality  of  Gautama  the  Buddha  has  stamped  itself 
on  the  imagination  of  the  people,  with  what  awe, 
reverence,  love  and  gratitude,  men  and  women  regard 
Him,  whose  constant  assertion  was  that  He  was  a 
man,  and  what  all  men  could  become.  Imagination 
has  played  round  His  personality  with  hymns  of 
praise  and  adoration,  trying  to  realize  the  sublimity 
and  tenderness  of  His  character. 

Hundreds  of  names  try  to  express  the  deep 
emotion.  He  is  the  King  of  Righteousness,  the 
Master,  the  Blessed  One,  the  Lord  of  the  World, 
the  Teacher  of  gods  and  men ;  daily  they  speak 
of  Him  in  Ceylon  and  Burma  as  the  Omniscient 
Lord.  Yet  they  believe  that  He  was  a  man,  as 
all  men,  and  not  one  to  be  worshipped  as  divine  in 
ways  that  He  did  not  share  with  His  fellow-men. 
The  greater  the  wonder,  then,  at  this  devotion  to  a 
man. 

How  can  one,  not  a  Buddhist,  however  learned  he 
be,  get  to  the  heart  of  Buddhism  without  feeling  the 


love  and  gratitude  and  reverence  that  those  in 
Buddhist  lands  have  to  the  great  Master  ?  Can  a 
Hindu  be  said  to  understand  what  is  the  love  of 
Christ  that  made  the  saints  and  martyrs,  inspired  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  builders  of  the  cathe 
drals  of  Europe,  by  mere  perusal  of  the  Gospels? 
Can  he  get  to  the  spirit,  with  none  to  guide  him,  by 
merely  reading  the  letter  ?  Can  he  be  said  to 
understand  the  Christ,  if  to  him  the  Christ  is  a  mere 
philosopher  and  theorist,  like  a  Hegel  or  a  Kant  ? 

It  is  because  Edwin  Arnold  imagines  himself  a 
Buddhist  and  with  his  poetic  fancy  enters  into  a  Bud 
dhist  atmosphere,  that  in  his  poem  the  Buddha  is  the 
central  figure,  and  so  his  work  is  to  the  Buddhist  a 
satisfactory  exposition  of  Buddhism.  Go  to  Ceylon, 
that  centre  of  Buddhism,  or  to  Burma,  and  watch 
what  the  religion  is.  Be  present  at  a  temple  on  a 
full-moon  day  and  observe  what  takes  place. 

Each  full-moon  day  is  a  festival,  and  from  morn 
till  night  the  temple  life  is  busy.  With  the  early 
dawn  come  the  pious  men  and  women  who  that  day 
dedicate  themselves  to  devotion  and  meditation. 
They  are  dressed  in  white,  and  all  ornaments  and 
jewels,  the  vanities  of  the  world,  have  been  left  at 
home.  To  them  a  yellow-robed  monk  repeats  in 
Pali  the  simple  vows  every  Buddhist  makes,  not 
to  kill,  not  to  take  by  fraud  what  belongs  to 
another,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  lie,  and 
not  to  take  intoxicants.  They  repeat  the  vows 


after  the  monk,  but  the  whole  ceremony  begins  with 
"  Reverence  to  the  Master,  the  Blessed  One,  the 
Omniscient  Lord."  Three  times  this  is  said,  and 
then  follows,  thrice  repeated,  "  I  take  my  refuge  in 
the  Buddha,  in  His  Truth,  and  in  His  Saints." 

It  is  always  with  the  thought  of  the  Master  that 
every  ceremony  begins.  Then  they  take  fresh 
flowers  and  go  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  is  the 
image  of  the  Master.  The  image  is  often  cross-legged 
in  the  attitude  of  ecstasy,  or  standing  up  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  or  reclining  on  the  right  side 
as  was  His  custom  when  meditating ;  but  always  the 
eyes  are  bent  down  on  the  pious  devotee.  To  one 
side  of  the  image  of  Gautama,  and  standing  always, 
is  the  image  of  the  next  Buddha  to  come,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Maitreya,  but  already  in  anticipation  of  His 
next  appearance  called  by  the  people  the  Buddha  Mai 
treya.  The  image  of  Gautama  is  brown,  for  FTe  was 
a  Hindu  ;  this  image  is  white,  according  to  tradition. 
In  His  own  good  time  He  will  come,  when  the  world 
is  ready  for  Him,  once  again  to  do  what  all  Buddhas 
have  ever  done,  to  dispel  ignorance  and  proclaim  the 
eternal  truths. 

The  flowers  are  laid  on  the  altar,  and  in  ancient 
Pali  the  devotees  repeat  the  praise  and  adoration  of 
the  Buddha,  "  perfect  in  knowledge,  who  has  come 
the  good  journey  that  led  to  the  Buddhahood,  the 
Teacher  of  Gods  and  men,  who  has  done  that  which 
was  to  be  done,  who  has  crossed  to  the  other 


shore  (Nirvana)  ";  of  His  Doctrine,  the  Truth,  the 
Dhamma,  "  inviting  all  comers,  to  be  understood  by 
the  wise  for  themselves  " ;  of  His  Saints  of  the  Yellow 
Robe,  the  ancient  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Noble  Ones," 
who  have  entered  "  the  Path  ". 

In  the  evening  the  temple  is  litfwith  thousands  of 
tiny  lights ;  croAvds,  dressed  in  white  or  in  their  best 
of  gorgeous  silks,  gather  now  to  hear  the  sermon,  to 
reverence  the  Master,  "  to  take  refuge  "  in  Him,  to 
take  the  vows,  to  offer  flowers  and  bum  incense,  all 
moving  with  eagerness  in  the  tropical  moonlight  hard 
ly  less  bright  than  the  Avhite  they  wear.  Then  at  the 
appointed  time,  to  the  beating  of  drums,  comes  the 
monk,  with  his  escort  of  devout  attendants,  to  give 
the  discourse.  Following  immemorial  tradition,  he 
begins  chanting  musically  in  sonorous  Pali,  "  Rever 
ence  to  the  Master,  the  Blessed  One,  the  Omniscient 
Lord.  "  After  him  the  people  repeat  this,  and  "  the 
three  Refuges"  and  the  five  vows. 

It  is  of  the  life  of  the  Master  the  yellow-robed 
monk  tells  the  people,  how  at  such  a  place  and  under 
such  circumstances  He  did  this  or  said  that;  how 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  2,600  years  ago  the 
Master,  a  man,  and  not  a  God,  lived  a  perfect  life  of  com 
passion,  loving  His  fellow-men  as  a  mother  loves  her 
only  child,  and  showed  the  way  to  truth  and  freedom 
from  sorrow.  How  can  anyone  think  he  is  competent 
to  talk  about  Buddhism  without  feeling  all  this  ?  He 
may  write  much  and  learnedly  about  Buddhism  as  a 
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philosopher,  but  unless  he  feels  in  his  heart  what 
the  Buddha  was,  his  Buddhism  is  of  the  West, 
and  not  of  the  East,  where  yet  broods  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Teacher. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  India  was 
already  old.  Men  talked  even  then  of  their  ancient 
philosophers.  Reincarnation  had  been  for  centuries 
a  fact  of  the  normal  consciousness  of  the  Hindu. 
Karma,  the  law  of  "  Action,"  was  as  the  air  he 
breathed,  that  none  questioned  nor  dreamed  of 
questioning. 

Philosophy  was  the  one  essential  of  life.  The 
priestly  Brahman,  the  warrior  Kshattriya,  the 
merchant  Vaishya,  all  had  for  centuries  taken 
part  in  philosophical  speculations.  Nor  were 
women  backward  in  contributing  their  share  to  the 
one  and  all-absorbing  topic.  Maitreyi  discusses 
philosophical  problems  with  her  husband,  the  sage 
Yajnavalkya;  (largi,  too,  takes  part  in  many  a 
philosophical  tournament,  though  vanquished  in  the 
end.  Many  a  woman,  like  Gargi,  travelled  about 
India,  with  her  particular  phase  of  the  then  "  new 
thought,"  and  drew  many  disciples  round  her. 

Children  also  assert  their  rights  to  be  heard,  and 
courteously  their  elders  listen  to  them,  for,  it  may  be, 
the  child  is  an  ancient  philosopher  come  back  to  life. 
Nachiketas,  a  boy — than  whom  none  more  famous  in 
India — because  "  faith  entered  him,"  visits  King 
Yama,  the  ruler  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 


questions  the  King  of  Death  about  what  he  alone 
could  tell,  what  lay  behind  all  births  and  deaths,  the 
final  end  of  evolution  for  the  soul.1  "  Young  Kavi, 
the  son  of  Angiras,  taught  his  relatives  who  were  old 
enough  to  be  his  fathers,  and,  as  he  excelled  them 
in  sacred  knowledge,  he  called  them '  Little  Sons  '. 
They,  moved  with  resentment,  asked  the  gods  con 
cerning  that  matter,  and  the  gods,  having  assembled, 
answered,  *  The  child  has  addressed  you  properly. 
For  a  man  destitute  of  sacred  knowledge  is  in 
deed  a  child,  and  he  who  teaches  him  the  Veda 
is  his  father  ;  for  the  sages  have  always  said  '  child'  to 
an  ignorant  man,  and  'father'  to  a  teacher  of  the 
sacred  science.'  " a 

Every  village  and  hamlet  had  its  lecture  hall, 
where  travelling  philosophers  were  made  welcome 
and  entertained,  and  much  all  revelled  in  the  keen 
disputations.  All  who  had  any  new  theory  to 
propound,  men  and  women,  old  or  young,  were  equally 
honoured,  for  on  this  platform  they  were  equal  as 
seekers  of  the  Truth. 

Many  of  the  philosophical  schools  had  nicknames 
that  have  come  down  to  us ;  there  were  "  the  hair- 
splitters,"  "the  eel-wrigglers,"  "the  eternalists,  semi- 
eternalists,  extensionists,  fortuitous-originationists," 
"  the  wanderers,"  "  the  Friends,"  and  so  on  with 
out  number.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  modern 

1  Katha  Upanishad. 
a  Manu,  II.  151—153. 


philosophic  thought — whether  of  Bruno,  Kant,  Niet- 
sche,  or  any  other  philosopher  you  like  to  mention — 
hardly  a  phase  of  scepticism  and  agnosticism,  that 
does  not  find  its  prototype  in  those  far  off  days  in 
India. 

Yet  all  was  not  well  in  India  at  this  time,  the  sixth 
century  B.  c.  A  restlessness  was  everywhere  manifest 
in  the  world  of  thought.  Orthodoxy  held  rigidly 
bound  in  incredibly  wearisome  ritual  alike  priest, 
warrior  and  merchant.  Slowly  the  priestly  Brahman 
was  asserting  his  right,  as  the  intermediary  between 
Gods  and  men,  to  be  higher  than  the  other  two  "twice- 
born"  castes ;  and  many  a  Brahman,  having  little 
sanctity  but  much  caste,  exercised  ruthlessly  his 
priestly  power  to  oppress  those  beneath  him.  A  rigid 
ecclesiasticisrn  held  men  bound  in  caste  duties  and 
ceremonial,  and  originality  and  individual  initiative 
had  little  chance  under  the  all-powerful  routine.  It 
seemed,  too,  as  though  the  sages  of  old  had  canvassed 
all  mysteries,  human  and  divine,  and  nothing  more 
remained  to  be  said  ;  and  yet  there  was  still  something 
lacking.  Philosophy  after  philosophy  was  studied, 
and  yet  there  was  felt  the  need  for  something,  though 
none  knew  what.  It  was  the  period  of  travail  of  the 
soul  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  conditions  were 
not  unlike  what  is  found  in  Western  lands  in  the 
twentieth  century  now. 

Restless  as  were  men's  minds,  there  was  some 
thing  that  was  almost  more  noticeable  still.  Pitiable 
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in  many  ways  was  the  condition  of  the  non- 
Aryan  members  of  the  nations,  the  millions 
that  were  not  "  twice-born"  like  the  priest,  warrior 
and  merchant.  Philosophy  and  the  higher  aspects 
of  religion  were  not  for  the  low-caste  millions  of 
men  and  women.  The  Veda  could  not  be  heard  by 
them,  nor  were  they  taught  "  the  Secret,"  that  the 
human  soul  was  the  Divine  Soul  of  the  Universe. 
They  could  come  merely  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
sacred  knowledge,  the  priceless  possession  of  the 
Aryan  Hindus.  The  Vedas  would  be  polluted  were 
they  to  be  known  by  a  low-caste  man,  a  Shudra ;  and 
as  to  those  without  any  caste  at  all,  the  Pariahs,  they 
were  thought  of  as  no  part  of  the  Hindu  community 
at  all.  Hence  terrible  threats  of  reprisal  against 
any  such  that  should  dare  to  put  himself  on  an 
equality  with  the  twice-born.  The  ears  a  Shudra  who 
listens  intentionally  when  the  Veda  is  being  recited 
are  to  be  filled  with  molten  lead  ;  his  tongue  is  to 
be  cut  out  if  he  recite  it ;  his  body  is  to  be  split  in 
twain  if  he  preserve  it  in  his  memory.1  If  he  assume 
a  position  equal  to  that  of  twice-born  men,  in  sitting, 
in  lying  down,  in  conversation  or  on  the  road,  he 
is  to  undergo  corporal  punishment.2 

Such  were   the  threats  which  held  in  spiritual  and 
social   subjection  the  men   of  dark  colour.      For  as 

1  Quoted  in  Vedanta  Sutras,  I.  3,  39,  by  both  Shankaracharya  and 
Ramanujacharya  as  valid. 

2  Manu,  and  other  Law  Texts. 
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non- Aryans,  who  had  not  been  Aryan  ised  by  inter 
marriage  or  by  religious  ceremony,  they  were  "  with 
out  caste,"  without  Varna.  The  three  higher  castes, 
originally  light-complexioned,  invaders  from  beyond 
the  Himalayas,  blood-brothers  to  the  Greeks  and 
Gauls,  had  gradually  become  browned  by  the  Indian 
sun ;  but  still  they  were  lighter  than  the  conquered, 
and  called  themselves  "  the  coloured  people  "  ;  and 
the  non-Aryan  conquered  people,  dark,  almost  black, 
were  "  without  colour,"  without  any  Varna  or  caste 
at  all. 

True,  a  Shudra  or  an  outcaste  who  chose  to  resign 
the  world  and  dedicate  himself  to  the  life  of  an 
ascetic  philosopher,  became  thereby  a  member  of  that 
chosen  band  of  Sannyasis  where  all  were  equal  and 
above  all  castes  whatsoever.  King  and  priest  would 
honour  such  an  one  for  what  he  was,  forgetting  what 
he  was  born.  But  the  multitudes  of  the  ordinary 
men  and  women,  who  were  neither  priests  nor 
warriors  nor  merchants,  whatever  their  abilities  and 
qualifications  might  be,  were  rigidly  barred  from 
coming  into  direct  touch  with  those  higher  specula 
tions  and  discussions  that  relieved  the  monotony 
of  the  routine  of  daily  duty.  Yet,  as  events  later 
showed,  these  millions  of  the  "  once-born "  were 
true  Hindus  after  all,  for  whom  it  was  more  practical 
to  die,  knowing  God,  than  live  without  knowing  Him. 

The  work  that  Gautama  Buddha  did  has  been 
called  a  reformation  of  Hinduism.  Yet  there  were 
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many  others  before  Him  who  led  the  way.  Rebellion 
against  the  domination  of  the  priestly  caste,  hetero 
doxy  and  heresies  of  all  kinds,  existed  before  and 
were  tolerated  as  all  somehow  a  part  of  Hinduism 
after  all.  But  it  was  once  again  the  personality  of 
the  Buddha  that  crystallised  the  aspirations  for 
freedom  of  centuries,  and  gave  them  the  broad 
platform  of  a  Universal  Faith.  His  reformation  has 
its  two  aspects,  social  and  religious. 

As  a  social  reformer  He  was  the  greatest  "  social 
ist"  that  ever  could  be,  but  different  from  the  social 
ists  of  to-day  in  that  He  levelled  up  and  not  down. 
He,  too,  proclaimed  an  equality  and  a  fraternity,  but 
the  standard  of  equality  was  not  the  lowest  to  which 
all  could  descend,  but  the  highest  to  which  all  might 
ascend.  His  standard  was  the  "  Brahmana,"  the 
upright  man  of  the  highest  caste,  the  "  gentleman  " 
of  those  days,  noble  in  conduct,  wise  and  serene.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Buddha,  to  be  considered  a  Brahman 
one  had  to  be  born  into  the  highest  caste;  it  was 
Gautama  who  proclaimed  that  every  man,  even  of  the 
lowest  caste,  or  more  despised  still,  of  no  caste  at  all, 
could  become  a  Brahman,  by  living  the  perfect  life 
that  every  man  born  in  the  highest  caste  ought  to 
live.  To  be  a  Brahman  was  a  matter  of  conduct,  of 
an  education  of  the  heart,  of  the  training  of  the 
character;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  caste  at  all.  All 
were  Brahmans  "  who  live  a  holy  life,  who  live  an 
upright  life,  who  live  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  who  live 
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a  life  fulfilling  their  duties  ".  "  He  who  is  tolerant 
with  the  intolerant,  mild  with  the  fault-finders,  free 
from  passion  among  the  passionate,  him  I  call  indeed 
a  Brahman.  I  do  not  call  a  man  a  Brahman  because 
of  his  origin  or  of  his  mother.  He  may  be  called 
'  Sir  ' ;  he  may  be  wealthy ;  but  the  poor  who  is  free 
from  evil  qualities,  him  I  call  indeed  a  Brahman."  1 
Again  and  again  he  outlines  the  conduct  of  the  true 
Brahman.  "  As  a  mother,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life, 
protects  her  son,  her  only  son,  so  let  him  cultivate  good 
will  without  measure  among  all  beings.  Let  him  culti 
vate  good-will  without  measure  toward  the  whole 
world,  above,  below,  around,  unstinted,  unmixed  with 
any  feeling  of  differing  or  opposing  interests.  Let  a 
man  remain  steadfastly  in  this  state  of  mind  all  the 
while  he  is  awake,  whether  he  be  standing,  sitting 
or  lying  down.  This  state  of  heart  is  the  best  in  the 
world."  :i  "  And  he  lets  his  mind  pervade  one  quarter 
of  the  world  with  thoughts  of  love,  and  so  the  second, 
and  so  the  third,  and  so  the  fourth.  And  thus  the  whole 
wide  world,  above,  below,  around  and  everywhere, 
does  he  continue  to  pervade  with  heart  of  love,  far 
reaching,  grown  great  and  beyond  measure." 

With  such  an  ideal  open  to  all,  Gautama  Buddha  pro 
claimed  a  Socialism  that  appealed  to  the  highest  in  men 
and  not  to  their  lower  material  interests.  Caste  still 

1  Viisettha  Sutta. 

2  Metta  Sutta,  trans,  by  Rhys  Davids. 

3  Maha  Sudassana  Sutta,  trans,  by  Rhys  Davids. 
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exists  in  India  to-day,  and  even  in  Buddhist  lands ; 
primitive  ethnological  instincts  gained  the  day  and 
caste  was  stronger  than  the  Buddha  Himself.  But 
the  ideal  He  proclaimed  of  the  true  Brahman  is  still 
the  light  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  human  race. 

The  religious  reformation  that  Gautama  Buddha 
brought  about  was  not  novel  to  the  thinkers  of  His 
day.  Many  of  His  ideas  others  had  proclaimed  before 
Him.  But  the  way  He  enunciated  them,  the 
commanding  and  tender  personality  that  men  saw  in 
Him — these  were  new.  He  proclaimed  nothing  new, 
but  enabled  each  hearer  to  see  the  same  old  facts  for 
himself  from  a  new  dimension.  He  taught  men  to 
put  aside  speculation  and  philosophical  discussion, 
to  aim  first  at  an  inner  change  of  heart  by  a  perfect 
life  of  harrnlessness  and  compassion,  to  make  perfectly 
cairn  the  stormy  sea  of  man's  nature  with  its  surging 
desires  for  pleasure  or  gain,  so  that  when  stilled  it 
could  reflect  like  a  mirror  the  deep  intuitions  within 
them.  Thus  could  a  man  be  independent  of  priests 
and  intercessors  ;  thus  alone  could  a  man  be  a  light  un 
to  himself  and  ti-ead  "  the  Path  ".  "  Be  ye  lamps  unto 
yourselves.  Be  ye  a  refuge  to  yourselves.  Betake 
yourselves  to  no  external  refuge.  Hold  fast  to  the 
Truth  as  a  lamp.  Hold  fast  as  a  refuge  to  the  Truth. 
Look  not  for  refuge  to  any  one  besides  yourselves." 

How  the  perfect  life  is  to  be  lived  is  explained  over 
and  over  again.  First  come  the  "  Four  Efforts," 

1  Maha  Parinibbana  Sutta. 
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1.   To    do  no  fresh  evil;  2.  To    get    rid    of  evil  done; 

3.  To  produce  goodness  not  previously  existing  ;  4.  To 
increase  goodness  already  existing.  Ten  are  the  merit 
orious      acts     that      the      devotee     must     perform : 
1.  Charity  ;  2.  Observing  the  precepts  ;  3.    Meditation; 

4.  Giving    an    opportunity    to   others    to   partake  in 
one's    good   actions ;  5.  Taking  delight    in  the  merit 
orious     acts    done    by    another ;    6.  Attending    upon 
others ;     7.  Honouring      those     worthy    of    honour ; 
8. Explaining  the  doctrine;  9.  Listeningto  explanations 
of  the  doctrine  ;  10.  Going  for  refuge  to  the    "  Three 
Treasures" — the    Buddha,    the  Truth,  and  the  Saints. 
The    meditations    are  five,  on  love,  pity,  joy,  impurity 
and  serenity. 

Thus  living  he  enters  "the  Path"  and  comes 
to  liberation — Nirvana.  Is  Nirvana  the  cessa 
tion  of  all  desires,  the  ending  of  existence,  annihila 
tion  of  being  ?  But  the  books  say  we  can  know  about 
Nirvana  in  three  ways;  first,  by  personal  experience 
(pachchakkha  siddhi) ;  second,  indirectly,  at  second 
hand,  by  reasoning  and  analysis  (anumeyya  siddhi)  ; 
and  similarly,  thii'd,  by  faith  in  the  statements  of 
those  who  hare  experienced  it  (saddheyya  siddhi). 
Faith  in  the  statements  of  those  who  have  been 
"  annihilated  "  ? 

Can  one  truly  believe  that  millions  of  men  and 
women,  of  normal  affections  and  aspirations,  go  before 
the  image  of  Buddha,  lay  flowers  before  Him,  saying, 
"I  take  my  refuge  in  Thee,"  and  believe  that  He  taught 
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the  highest  aim  of  existence  was  annihilation  ?  When 
at  a  preaching  in  a  temple,  the  monk  in  his  discourse 
mentions  merely  the  word  Nirvana,  and  the  audience 
send  up  a  rapt  and  ecstatic  shout  of  "  Sadhu ! 
Sadhu ! "  (Amen!  Amen!) — can  it  be  they  feel 
Nirvana  is  annihilation  ? 

What,  then,  is  Nirvana  ?  W'hat  did  the  Buddha 
Himself  say  ?  First,  that  none  could  know  it  at  first 
hand  who  did  not  live  the  perfect  life.  It  was  not  a 
mere  question  of  intellectual  grasp ;  you  might 
speculate  about  it,  but  you  could  not  know  it,  without 
living  the  life.  There  are  experiences  possible  to 
the  human  soul  that  no  intellect  will  ever  analyse 
without  proving  their  impossibility.  And  yet  they 
are.  How  can  one  not  steeped  in  the  Upanishads, 
who  does  not  feel  what  Plato  meant  by  his  noumenal 
World  of  Ideas,  see  anything  but  a  negation  of 
existence  in  Nirvana  ?  Any  life  that  is  super- 
personal,  beyond  the  understanding  of  our  senses, 
beyond  our  limited  individuality,  at  once  becomes 
unreal  or  a  vague  unindividual  diluted  unconscious 
existence. 

Thus  speak  the  Upanishads  about  the  one  source 
of  existence,  Brahman. 

"  There  shines  not  sun,  nor  moon  and  stars,  nor  do 
these  lightnings  shine,  much  less  this  fire.  When  He 
shines  forth,  all  things  shine  after  Him  ;  by  His  shining 
shines  all  here  below."  "  Nor  inwards  conscious,  nor 
outwards  conscious,  not  conscious  yet  both  ways  ;  nor  yet 
ingathered  as  to  consciousness,  nor  even  conscious  nor  yet 
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unconscious  ;  what  none  can  see,  nor  grasp  nor  compre 
hend,  void  of  distinctive  mark,  unthinkable,  past  definition, 
naught  but  self-consciousness  alone,  that  ends  all  going 
out,  peaceful,  benign,  and  secondless — this  men  think  of  as 
Fourth  1  ;  He  is  the  Self,  'tis  He  who  must  be  known.2 

Surely  all  this  seems  abstraction,  mere  negation. 
But  not  so  to  the  Hindu  mind,  which  is  trying  to 
cognise  something  beyond  the  limitations  of  time, 
space  and  causality.  The  intense  reality  of  That,  its 
influence  on  daily  life,  is  seen  in  many  a  verse  like  this  : 
"  Alone  within  this  universe  He  comes  and  goes ;  'tis 
He  who  is  the  fire,  the  water  He  pervadeth.  Him 
and  Him  only  knowing,  one  cros.seth  over  death  ;  no 
other  path  at  all  is  there  to  go." 

It  is  the  same  thing  that  is  taught  to  Socrates.  It 
is  through  Beauty  and  purified  love  that  the  That  is 
to  be  realised.  Thus  Plato  in  the  Symposium  : 

"  For  he  who  hath  thus  far  had  intelligence  of  love, 
and  hath  beheld  all  fair  things  in  order  and  aright, — he 
drawing  near  to  the  end  of  things  lovable  shall  behold  a 
Being  marvellously  fair ;  for  whose  sake  in  truth  it  is 
that  all  the  previous  labours  have  been  undergone  :  One 
who  is  from  everlasting,  and  neither  is  born  nor 
perisheth,  nor  can  wax  nor  wane,  nor  hath  change 
or  turning  or  alteration  of  foiil  or  fair ;  nor  can  that 
beauty  be  imagined  after  the  fashion  of  face  or  hands 
or  bodily  parts  and  members,  nor  in  any  form  of  speech 
or  knowledge,  nor  in  dwelling  in  aught  but  itself  ; 
neither  in  beast  nor  man  nor  earth  nor  heaven  nor  any 

1  The   "  fourth    state  "   is    Nirvana  ;  the  other  three  being  Jagrat, 
"waking"    (physical    and    astral);    Svapna,     "sleep,"    the     mental 
plane,    the    heavenly    world  ;    Snshupti,    "  deep  sleep,"  the  plane  of 
Buddhi. 

2  Mandukya  Upanishad,  trans,  by  Mead  and  Chatterji. 
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other  creature  ;  but  Beauty  only  and  alone  and  separate 
and  eternal,  which,  albeit  all  other  fair  things  partake 
thereof  and  grow  and  perish,  itself  without  change  or 
increase  or  diminution  endures  for  everlasting." 

And  finally  thus  Gautama  Buddha  speaks  of 
Nirvana,  the  "  fourth"  state  of  consciousness  of 
Hinduism.  In  Udanam,  VIII,  2-3,  is  an  extremely 
philosophic  definition  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  There  is,  0  Brethren,  that  Abode,  where  there  is 
indeed  no  earth  nor  water  nor  air ;  nor  the  world  of  the 
Infinity-of-Space,  nor  the  world  of  the  Intinity-of-ln- 
telligence,  nor  the  world  of  No-Thing-Whatsoever,  nor  the 
world  of  Neither-Cognition-nor-Non-Cognition ;  nor  this 
World,  nor  the  world  yonder,  and  neither  the  sun  nor  the 
moon.  That  I  call,  0  Brethren,  neither  coming  nor  going 
nor  standing,  nor  birth  nor  death.  Without  foundation, 
without  origination,  beyond  thought  is  That.  The 
destruction  of  sorrow  verily  is  That. 

"  There  is,  O  Brethren,  that  which  is  unborn,  unmani- 
fested,  uncreate  and  unconditioned.  Unless,  0  Brethren,  it 
were  not  unborn,  unmanifested,  uncreate  and  uncondition 
ed,  there  could  not  be  cognised  in  this  world  the  coming 
forth  of  what  is  born,  manifested,  created  and  conditioned. 
And  inasmuch  as  there  exists  what  is  unborn,  un 
manifested,  uncreate  and  unconditioned,  therefore  is 
cognised  the  coming  forth  of  what  is  born,  manifested, 
created  and  conditioned. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  historians  of 
Philosophy,  Prof.  Harald  Hoffding  of  Copenhagen, 
thus  truly  describes  a  Buddhist's  conception  of 
Nirvana. 

"  Nirvana  is  not  a  state  of  pure  nothingness.  It  is  a 
form  of  existence  of  which  none  of  the  qualities  presented 
in  the  constant  flux  of  experience  can  be  predicated,  and 
which,  therefore,  appears  as  nothingness  to  us  in 
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comparison  with  the  states  with  which  existence  has 
familiarized  us.  It  is  deliverance  from  all  needs  and 
sorrows,  from  hate  and  passion,  from  birth  and  death. 
It  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the  highest  possible 
concentration  of  thought  and  will.  In  the  mystical 
concept  of  God  [of  the  German  mystics]  as  well  as 
in  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Nirvana,  it  is  precisely  the 
inexhaustible  positivity  which  bursts  through  every 
conceptual  form  and  makes  every  determination  an 
impossibility/'1 

Whatever  Nirvana  is,  one  thing  can  be  predi 
cated  of  it — it  is  not  annihilation.  When  a  monk, 
after  a  long  discourse  on  spiritual  matters,  gives 
in  the  end  the  traditional  benediction,  "  May  you  all 
attain  Nirvana,"  and  people  say  in  response  "Amen, 
Amen,"  they  certainly  have  no  conception  of  Nirvana 
as  nothingness  and  cessation  of  being.  In  the  words 
of  a  Buddhist  saint,  "  Great  King,  Nirvana  is." 

In  the  article  in  Cuenobium,  July-August,  1907, 
dealing  with  Buddhism,  some  remarks  are  made  about 
its  relation  to  Theosophy,  calling  the  latter  Neo-Bud- 
dhisrn.  How  far  Buddhism  is  Theosophy  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  certain  fundamental  ideas  of  Theo 
sophy  are  looked  upon  and  denounced  as  heretical  by 
the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon.  If  the  impression  in  Europe 
is  that  Theosophy  is  Neo-Buddhism,  the  impression 
distinctly  in  Buddhist  lands  is  that  it  is  Neo- 
Christianity ! 

The  truer  statement  is  that  Theosophy  has  much  in 
common  with  the  ideas  of  the  early  Buddhists,  as  it 

1  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Sect.  43,  and  Xote  37. 
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has  much  in  common  with  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of 
every  religion  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  life.  Just 
as  Christians  are  suspicious  of  Theosophy  because  of 
the  idea  of  Reincarnation,  so  similarly  orthodox 
Buddhists  dislike  Theosophy  for  its  theism  and  its 
doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Similarly,  too,  there  is 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox 
Brahmans  in  India  to  the  Theosophists,  because 
Theosophy  proclaims  a  common  origin  of  all  religions, 
and  will  not  admit  that  any  one  religion  has  all  the 
truth. 

The  broadening  of  the  standpoint  of  truly  religious 
men    is  inevitable,   and  the   study  of  Theosophy   is 
merely  the  outer  symbol  of  an  inner  fact  in  the  present 
life  of  civilised  people.     All  sincere  and  earnest  men, 
all    impartial    seekers   of  truth  all  over  the  world,  are 
brought  closer  together  by  the  dissemination  of  know 
ledge,  possible  now  by  means  of  printing  and  travel. 
As  Science  has  made  a  common  platform  on  which  meet 
scientists   of  all   nations,   and  such  a   platform    was 
bound  to  be   from   the  moment  a  great  unifying  ideal 
like   Science   appeared   before   the    minds   of  investi 
gators,   so    is  there    coming    about    slowly     a    plat 
form     on     which     are    meeting    together   the    more 
spiritual   minded   in   all   religions.     Whether  we  call 
this  platform  a   Philosophy   of  Religion,  Neo-Christi- 
anity,  Neo-Buddhism,  or  Theosophy,  matters  little.    It 
is   the   fact  that   is    important,    and    that   none  who 
observe  the  signs  of  the  times  can  gainsay. 
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LET  him  [the  householder]  not  destroy,  or  cause 'to  be 
destroyed,  any  life  at  all,  or  sanction  the  acts  of  those 
who  do  so.1  Let  him  refrain  from  even  hurting  any 
creature/  both  those  that  are  strong,  and  those  that 
tremble  in  the  world. 

(Dhammika  Sutta,  v.  19) 

A  disciple  then  knowing  [the  Law]  should  refrain 
from  stealing  anything  at  any  place  ;  should  not  cause 
another  to  steal  anything,  should  not  consent  to  the 
acts  of  those  who  steal  anything,  should  avoid  every 
kind  of  theft. 

(Dhammika  Sutta,  v.  20) 

A  wise  man  should  avoid  unchastity  as  if  it  were 
a  burning  pit  of  live  coals.  One  who  is  not  able 

1  One  who  bays  butcher's  meat  or  poultry  violates  this  gatha. 
For  by  paying  the  butcher  for  meat  he  has  killed,  the  buyer  shares 
his  sin  by  "  sanctioning  "  his  act. 

a  An  inaccurate  expression,  adopted  from  Christian  writers.  A 
"  creature  "  is  something  created  (by  God),  but  Buddhists  regard 
all  living  organisms  as  evolved  by  due  process  of  natural  law. 
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to    live   in     a    state    of   celibacy   should  not   commit 
adultery.1 

(Dhammika  8iitta,  v.  21) 

Four  things  does  a  reckless  man  obtain  who  covets 
his  neighbour's  wife — a  bad  reputation  ;  an  uncom 
fortable  bed;  thirdly,  punishment;  lastly,  future 
torment. 

(Dhammapada,  c.  309) 

Of  all  the  lusts  and  desires,  there  is  none  so  power 
ful  as  sexual  inclination.  This  is  so  strong  that 
there  is  no  other  worth  speaking  of  beyond  it.  ... 
Lust  and  desire,  in  respect  of  a  man,  are  like  a 
person  who  takes  a  lighted  torch  and  runs  with  it 
against  the  wind. 

(Sutra  of  the  42  Sections,  Beal's  Catena,  p.  198) 

When  one  is  come  to  a  royal  assembly  [i.e.,  any 
official  inquiry],  he  should  not  tell  lies  to  anyone,  or 
cause  any  to  tell  lies,  or  consent  to  the  acts  of  those 
who  tell  lies;  he  should  avoid  every  kind  of  untruth. 

(Dhamiuika  Sutta,  c.  22) 

The  householder  who  delights  in  the  Law  should 
not  indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks  [or  stupefying 
drugs],  should  not  cause  others  to  drink,  should  not 

1  The  history  of  all  monastic  establishments  shows  that  there  are 
persons  temperamentally  unfit  for  celibate  life,  and  whose  lapses 
bring  great  scandal  upon  their  orders.  The  Saugha  has  not 
escaped  this  misery,  offenders  having  been  noted  even  in  our 
Lord's  own  time.  Yet  the  general  blamelessness  of  Buddhist 
monks  has  been  acknowledged  even  by  clerical  opponents.  A  true 
regard  to  the  honour  of  the  Sangha  should  prompt  senior  priests  to 
insist  upon  the  relinquishment  of  the  robe  by  such  as  are  not 
sexually  self-masterful.  ''It  is  better  to  marry  than  burn,"  says 
St.  Paul. 


sanction  the  acts  of  those  who  drink,1  knowing  that  it 
results  in  insanity. 

(Dhammika  Sutta,  v.  23) 

He  who  destroys  life,  who  speaks  untruth,  who 
takes  in  this  world  what  is  not  given  him,  who  takes 
another  man's  wife,  and  the  man  who  gives  himself 
up  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  ;  he,  even  in  this 
world,  digs  up  his  own  root. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  246,  247) 

The  ignorant  commit  sins  in  consequence  of 
drunkenness,  and  also  make  others  drink.  You 
should  avoid  this  :  it  is  the  cause  of  demerit,  insanity 
and  ignorance — though  it  be  pleasing  to  the  ignorant. 

(Dhammika  Sutta,  v.  24) 

The  fields  are  damaged  by  weeds,  mankind  by 
passion  ;  therefore  a  gift  bestowed  on  the  passionless 
brings  great  reward. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  356) 

The  virtuous  man  is  happy  in  this  world,  and  he  is 
happy  in  the  next;  he  is  happy  in  both.  He  is 
happy  when  he  thinks  of  the  good  he  has  done  ;  he 
is  still  more  happy  when  going  in  the  good  path. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  18) 

What  ought  to  be  done  is  neglected,  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  is  done  ;  the  sins  of  unruly,  thought 
less  people  are  always  increasing. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  292) 

1  Then  no  Buddhist  can  without  grievous  sin  become  an  arrack 
renter,  or  seller,  or  drinker. 


Let  each  man  make  himself  as  he  teaches  others  to 
be ;  he  who  is  well  subdued  may  subdue  [others]  ; 
one's  own  self  is  difficult  to  subdue. 

(Dhammapada,  r.  159) 

Whoever,  being  asked  for  what  is  good,  teaches 
what  is  not  good,  [and]  advises  [another],  concealing 
something  from  him,  know  him  to  be  a  Vasala.1 

(Vasala  Sutta,  v,  11) 

PASSIONS 

Hatred  is  never  quenched  by  hatred  ;  hatred 
ceases  by  [showing]  love  ;  this  is  an  old  rule. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  5) 

Let  a  man  overcome  anger  by  love,  evil  by  good, 
the  greedy  by  liberality,  the  liar  by  truth. 

(Dhammapada,  r.  223) 

Do  not  speak  harshly  to  anybody ;  those  who  are 
spoken  to  will  answer  thee  in  the  same  way. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  133) 

Cut  down  the  whole  forest  of  lust,  not  the  tree. 
When  thou  hast  cut  down  every  tree  and  every 
shrub,  then  thou  wilt  be  free. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  283) 

Not  nakedness,  not  platted  hair,  not  dirt,  not  fast 
ing,  nor  lying  on  the  earth,  not  rubbing  with  dust, 
not  sitting  motionless,  can  purify  a  mortal  who  has 
not  overcome  desires. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  141) 

1  A  slave. 


If  a  man  becomes  fat  aiad  a  great  eater,  if  he  is 
sleepy  and  rolls  himself  about,  that  fool,  like  a  hog 
fed  on  slops,  is  born  again  and  again. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  325) 

The  avaricious  go  not  to  the  world  of  the  gods 
[devas],  for  the  fool  commends  not  charity. 

(Uclanararya,  x,  r.  2) 

He  who  holds  back  rising  anger  like  a  rolling 
chariot,  him  I  call  a  real  driver ;  other  people  are 
but  holders  of  the  reins. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  222) 

A  wicked  man  who  reproaches  a  virtuous  one,  is 
like  one  who  looks  up  and  spits  at  the  sky;  the  spittle 
soils  not  the  sky,  but  comes  back  and  defiles  his  own 
person.  So  again,  he  is  like  one  who  flings  dirt  at 
another  when  wind  is  contrary  ;  the  dirt  does  but 
return  on  him  who  threw  it.  The  virtuous  man 
cannot  be  hurt,  the  misery  that  the  other  would 
inflict  comes  back  on  himself. 

(Sutra  of  the  42  Sections,  Beal's   Catena,  p.  193) 

The  fool  who  is  angered  and  who  thinks  to  triumph 
b\'  using  abusive  language,  is  always  vanquished  by 
him  whose  words  are  patient. 

(Udanavarga,  xx,  v.  14) 

The  fault  of  others  is  easily  perceived,  but  that  of 
oneself  is  difficult  to  perceive ;  the  faults  of  others 
one  lays  open  as  much  as  possible,  but  one's  own 
fault  one  hides,  as  a  cheat  hides  the  bad  die  from 
the  gambler. 
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If  a  man  looks  after  the  faults  of  others,  and  is  al 
ways  inclined  to  detract,  his  own  weakness  will  grow. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  252,  253) 

What  is  called  "  Name  "  or  "  Tribe/'  in  the  world, 
arises  from  usage  only.  It  is  adopted  here  and 
there  by  common  consent. 

It  comes  from  long  and  uninterrupted  usage,  and 
from  the  false  belief  of  the  ignorant. 

(Vdsettha  Sntta,  r.  55,  56) 

Whatever  man  is  proud  of  his  caste,  is  proud  of 
his  wealth,  is  proud  of  his  family  [and]  despises  his 
relations,  that  [man]  is  a  cause  of  suffering  loss. 

(Parabhava  Suffa,  r.  14) 

Anger,  drunkenness,  obstinacy,  bigotry,  deception, 
envy,  self-praise,  disparaging  others,  high-minded- 
ness  [conceit?],  evil  communications,  these  constitute 
uncleanness ;  not  verily  the  eating  of  flesh. 

Neither  abstinence  from  fish  or  flesh,  nor  going 
naked,  nor  the  shaving  of  the  head,  nor  matted  hair, 
nor  dirt,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  will  cleanse  a  man  not  free 
from  delusions.1 

(Amagandka  Sutta,  i:.  7,  11) 

1  The  meaning  of  the  Teacher  is  here  so  obvious  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  this  Sutta  could  have  ever  been  cited  as  authority 
for  buying  and  eating  butcher's  meat.  Nothing  herein  lessens  the 
force  of  the  positive  instruction  in  the  Dhamtnika  Sutta  (r.  ante) 
to  abstain  both  from  destroying,  causing  to  be  destroyed,  or 
sanctioning  the  acts  of  those  who  destroy  the  life  of  any  being.  I 
know  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Sinhalese  indulge  in  meat- 
eating,  and  quiet  their  consciences  by  quoting  the  above  giithiis  :  and 
I  have  listened  with  amusement  to  the  sophistical  argument  that  the 
sin  of  the  killing  is  with  the  butcher  and  not  with  his  sanctioning 
and  abetting  customer.  Still,  I  must  hold  to  my  opinion  until  the 
problematical  future  time  when  black  shall  be  proved  white. 


ASSOCIATES  AND  FRIENDS 

He  who  walks  in  the  company  of  fools,  suffers  a 
long  way ;  company  with  fools,  as  with  an  enemy,  is 
always  painful ;  company  with  the  wise  is  pleasure 
like  meeting  with  kinsfolk. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  207) 

Therefore  one  ought  to  follow  the  wise,  the  intelli 
gent,  the  learned,  the  much-enduring,  the  dutiful,  one 
ought  to  follow  a  good  and  wise  man  as  the  moon 
follows  the  path  of  the  stars. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  208) 

Good  people  shine  from  afar  like  the  snowy  mount 
ains  [the  Himalayas]  ;  bad  people  are  not  seen,  like 
arrows  shot  at  night. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  304) 

If  a  traveller  does  not  meet  with  one  who  is  his 
better,  or  equal,  let  him  firmly  keep  his  solitary 
journey  ;  there  is  no  companionship  with  a  fool. 

(Dhammapada,  r.  61) 

If  any  intelligent  person  be  associated  for  even  one 
moment  with  a  wise  man,  he  will  soon  perceive  the' 

fact. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  65) 

PARENTS,  TEACH KRS   AND    CHILDREN 

Parents  should  : 

1.  Restrain  their  children  from  vice. 

2.  Train  them  in  virtue. 

3.  Have  them  taught  arts  and  sciences. 
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4.  Provide  them  with  suitable  wives  or  husbands. 

5.  Give  them  an  inheritance. 
The  child  should  say  : 

1.  I  will  support  them  who  supported  me. 

2.  I    will   perform  family  duties  incumbent  upon 

them. 

3.  I  will  guard  their  property. 

4.  1  will  make  myself  worthy  to  be  their  heir. 

5.  When     they    are    gone    [    will    honour    their 

memory. 

(Sigalovada  8utta] 

Happy  in  this  world  is  he  who  honours  his  father, 
so  likewise  he  who  honours  his  mother  is  happy. 

(Udanararya,  xxx,  v.  23) 

The  succouring  of  mother  and  father,  the  cherish 
ing  of  child  and  wife,  and  the  following  of  a  lawful 
calling,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

(Mahamaiigala  Sutta,  r.  5) 

Whoever,  being  able  [to  do  so],  does  not  support 
his.  feeble  and  aged  mother  or  father,  know  him  as  a 
Vasala. x 

Whoever  strikes,  or  abuses  by  words,  his  mother, 
father,  brother,  sister,  or  mother-in-law,  know  him  as 

a  Vasala. 

( Vasala  Sutta,  v.  9,  10) 

RESEARCH  RECOMMENDED. 

Extensive  knowledge  and  science,  well  regulated 
discipline  and  well  spoken  speech,  this  is  the  gi-eatest 

blessing. 

(MahSmangala  Sutta ,  r.  4) 

1  A  slave. 
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The  world  exists  by  cause ;  all  things  exist  by 
cause ;  all  beings  are  bound  by  cause,  [even]  as  the 
rolling  cart-wheel  by  the  pin  of  an  axle-tree. 

(Vdsettha  Sutta,  r.  61) 

From  whomsoever  a  man  learns  the  Law,  he  should 
worship  him,  even  as  the  gods  worship  Indra.  The 
learned  man,  being  thus  honoured,  his  mind  pleased 
with  [his  disciple],  makes  the  Law  more  manifest. 

(Nava  Sutta,  v.  I) 

THE  MORAL  LAW  INEXORABLE 

There  exists  no  spot  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sky,  or 
in  the  sea,  neither  is  there  any  in  the  mountain-clefts, 
where  an  [evil]  deed  does  not  bring  trouble  [to  the 
doer] . * 

(Udanavarga,    ix,  v.  5) 

The  evil-doer  suffers  in  this  world,  and  he  suffers 
in  the  next;  he  suffers  in  both.  He  suffers  when  he 
thinks  of  the  evil  he  has  done  ;  he  suffers  more  when 
going  on  the  evil  path. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  17) 

Surely  an  evil  deed  does  not  turn  on  a  sudden  like 
milk  [curdling]  ;  it  is  like  fire  smouldering  in  the 
ashes,  which  burns  the  fool.  .  .  .  An  evil  deed 

1  A  man  can  never  escape  punishment  for  evil  Karma,  nor  can 
any  one  deprive  him  of  the  reward  of  his  pood  Karma.  A  Buddhist 
friend  asks  me  to  here  recall  the  case  of  the  robber  Angulimala, 
who,  becoming  converted  by  Lord  Buddha,  attained  the  state  of 
Arhat.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  principle  here  stated.  Aaguli- 
mala's  Karma  was  to  be,  first  a  robber,  and  then  a  saint 
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kills  not  instantly,  as  does  a  sword,  but  it  follows  the 
evil  doer  [even]  into  the  next  world. 

(Udanavarga,  ix,  ?;.  16,  17) 

All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  what  we  have 
thought :  it  is  founded  on  our  thoughts,  it  is  made  up 
of  our  thoughts.  If  a  man  speaks  or  acts  with  a 
pure  thought,  happiness  follows  him,  like  a  shadow 
that  never  leaves  him. 

(Dhammapada,  L\  2} 

AnM'TSHiij  A  FACT 

The  Rahat 1  is  able  to  fly  through  the  air,  change 
his  appearance,  fix  the  years  of  his  life,  shake  heaven 
and  earth. 

(Sutra  of  the  42  Sections,  Beal's  Catena,  p.  191) 

jVIatanga,  the  Doctor  of  the  Law,  having  before 
this  arrived  at  the  condition  of  a  Rahat,  forthwith, 
by  his  miraculous  power,  ascended  up  into  space  and 
there  exhibited  himself,  undergoing  various  spiritual 
changes,  e.g.,  flying,  walking,  sitting,  sleeping  and 
so  on. 

Hereupon    was    a    rain  of  precious  flowers,  so  that 

the  feelings  of  the  beholders  were  deeply  moved,  etc. 

(Ming  Ti  pen  niu  chouen.     Beal's  trans.) 

Lord  Buddha's  aunt,  Mahaprajapati,  and  five  other 
holy  women,  who  lived  according  to  the  rules, 
"  walked  on  the  water  as  on  dry  land  ;  others,  leaving 
the  ground,  walked  in  the  air,  or  sat,  or  lay  down,  or 

1  Adept,  or  Mahatma. 
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stood  still  all  in  the  same  element.  Fire  and  water 
were  seen  flowing  from  the  right  side  of  some,  and 
from  the  left  side  of  others.  In  others  it  was  seen 
issuing  from  their  mouths.  " 

(Edkins'  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  49) 

At  a  great  assembly  of  the  gods,  Buddha,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  better  if  his  discourse  was  delivered 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  finding  that  the 
gods  were  backward  to  join  in  the  dialogue,  created 
a  duplicate  of  himself,*  who,  standing  before  him,  put 
the  questions  which  Gotaraa  has  answered  in  the 
Sammaparibbajanlya  Sutta.  (See  translation  by 
Sir  Coomara  Swamy. 

THE  TRUE  BUDDHIST  PRIEST 

There  are  four  kinds  of  priests  ;  not  a  fifth,  O 
Chunda  !  Whoever  has  crossed  all  his  doubts,  is  freed 
from  the  dart  (of  sorrow),  attached  to  Nibbana,  divested 
of  greediness,  the  guide  of  all  the  world  and  the  gods, 
such  an  one  the  Buddhas  call  Maggajina  [the  vic 
torious  wayfarer] . 

Whoever,  knowing  here  the  best  as  the  best, 
preaches  and  discourses  extensively  on  it ;  him  [the 

1  Bishop  Bigandet,  in  his  Legend  of  Gaudama,  and  Rev.  S. 
Beal,  in  his  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures,  give  many  data  with 
respect  to  the  powers  (irldhi)  attained  by  Rahats  (adepts,  or 
"  Mahiitmas  "). 

3  Or,  as  expressed  in  modern  scientific  language,  "  projected  his 
own  double,  or  astral  body  ".  An  aged  priest  in  the  Southern 
Province  of  Ceylon  kindly  gave  me  a  small  silver  toy  representing 
this  phenomenon.  It  is  called  Samparana.  (For  an  account  of  the 
wonders,  see  Bigandet's  Legend  of  Giudama,  Vol.  I.) 
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Buddhas]  declare  to  be  the  doubt-cutting  sage,  who  is 
freed  from  desire,  the  second  of  priests,  MaggadesI 
[who  teaches  the  way]. 

Whoever  lives  in  the  paths  which  are  taught  [as] 
the  Paths  of  the  Law,  well  trained,  possessed  of  a 
good  memory,  him  they  call  the  third  priest,  Mag- 
gajlvi  [who  follows  the  blameless  paths]. 

He  who,  putting  on  the  garb  of  well  conducted  men,1 
[yet  rushes]  forward  [to  acquire  different  objects], 
and  brings  disgrace  on  families,  [and  being]  forward, 
hypocritical,  ill-trained,  babbling,  walks  in  the  garden 
of  good  men,  is  a  MaggadusI  [who  defiles  the  way]. 

(Chunda  Sutta) 

Whoever,  not  being  a  sanctified  person,  pretends  to 
be  a  saint,  he  indeed  is  the  lowest  Vasala,3  the  thief 
in  all  worlds,  including  that  of  Brahma. 

( Vasala  Sutta,  v.  20) 

A  priest  fond  of  quarrelling — hemmed  in  by  the 
attributes  of  ignorance,  understands  not  the  advice 
[given  by  others],  nor  the  Law  preached  by  Buddha  ; 

Led  away  by  ignorance,  he  knows  not  that  quarrel 
ling  is  injurious  to  those  whose  hearts  are  practised 
in  religion,  and  that  it  is  sinful,  [and]  a  road  to  hell. 

Such  a  priest,  going  to  hell,  flits  [thence]  from 
womb  to  womb,3  from  darkess  to  darkness,  [and] 
certainly  meets  with  affliction. 

(Dhammachariya  Sutta,  v.  3,  4,  5) 

1  The  robes  of  the  Buddhist  monk. 

2  A  slave. 

3  In  constant  rebirths. 
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Of  old  there  were  only  three  diseases  [viz.],  desire, 
want  of  food,  decay.  Owing  to  the  killing  of  cattle 
there  sprang  ninety-eight  diseases. 

This  old  sin  of  injuring  [living  beings]  has  come 
down  [to  this  day].  Innocent  cows  are  killed. 
Priests  have  fallen  off  from  their  virtues. 

Thus    this   old    [and]    mean   act  is  despised  by  the 

wise.  Men  despise  a  priest  in  whom  such  vice  is  found. 

(Brdhmanadhammika  Sutta, v.  29,  30,  31) 

Some  fortify  themselves  for  controversy.  We 
praise  not  those  small-minded  persons ;  temptations 
from  here  and  there  are  made  to  cling  to  them  and 
they  certainly  send  their  minds  very  far  away  when 
engaged  in  it. 

(Dhammika  Sutta,  v.  15) 

The  priest  who,  like  one  who  seeks  flowers  on 
fig-trees,  has  not  found  any  more  good  in  repeated 
births,  gives  up  Orapara,1  as  a  snake  [casts  off  its] 
decayed,  old  skin. 

The  priest  in  whose  heart  there  are  no  feelings  of 
anger  [and]  who  likewise  has  gone  past  merit  and 
demerit,  gives  up  Orapara,  etc. 

(Uraga  Sutta,  v.  5,  6) 

Many  men  whose  shoulders  are  covered  with  the 
orange  robes  are  ill-conditioned  and  unrestrained ; 
such  evil-doers  by  their  evil  deeds  go  to  hell. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  307) 

He  whose  head  is  shaven,  and  who  wears  the 
saffron-coloured  robe,  but  who  seeks  only  for  food, 

1  i.e.,  destroys  that,  yearning  for  life  in  the  body  which  results 
in  rebirth. 
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drink,  clothes,   and   bedding,    is   his    [own]  greatest 

enemy. 

(Udanavarga,  xiii,  v.  14) 

He  who  smites  will  be  smitten ;  he  who  shows 
rancour  will  find  rancour  ;  so  likewise  from  reviling 
comes  reviling,  and  to  him  who  is  angered  comes 

anger. 

(Udanararga,  xiv,  v.  3) 

Those  foolish  priests  who  know  not  the  holy  law, 
though  this  life  be  brief,  in  the  foolishness  of  their 
hearts  they  give  themselves  to  wrangling. 

(Udanavarga,  xiv,  v.  4) 

"  He  abused  me,  he  reviled  me,  he  beat  me,  he 
subdued  me";  he  who  keeps  this  in  his  mind,  and 
who  feels  resentment,  will  find  no  peace. 

(Dhammapada,  xiv,  v.  4) 

Like  a  beautiful  flower  full  of  colour  but  Avithout 
scent,  are  the  fine  but  fruitless  words  of  him  who  does 

not  act  accordingly. 

(Dhammapada,   v.  51) 

One  is  the  road  that  leads  to  Wealth,  another  the 
road  that  leads  to  Nirvana. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  75) 

If  a  man  consorting  with  me  [Buddha]  does  not 
conform  his  life  to  my  commandments,  what  benefit 
will  ten  thousand  precepts  be  to  him  ? 

(Sutra  of  the  42  Sections,  Beal's  Catena,  p.  202) 

Better  it  would  be  that  a  man  should  eat  a  lump  of 
flamingr  iron  than  that  one  who  is  unrestrained  and 
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who    has    broken    his  vows  should  live  on  the  charity 

of  the  land. 

(Uddnavarga,  ix,  r.  2) 

If  thou  hast  done  evil  deeds,  or  if  thou  wouldst  do 
them,  thou  inayest  arise  and  run  where'er  thou  wilt, 
but  thou  canst  not  free  thyself  of  thy  suffering. 

(Udanacarya,  ix,  r.  4) 

The  thoughtless  man,  even  if  he  can  recite  many 
gathas,  but  is  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  has  no  part  in 
the  priesthood,  but  is  like  a  cowherd  counting  the 
cows  of  others. 

(Dhammapada,  r.  19) 

Who  is  the  good  man?  The  religious  man  only  is 
good.  Who  is  the  great  man  ?  He  who  is  strongest 
in  the  exercise  of  patience.  He  who  patiently  endures 
injury,  and  maintains  a  blameless  life — he  is  a  man 
indeed ! 

(Sutra  of  the  42  Sections,  Beal's  Catena,  p.  196.) 

When  a  fire  is  placed  under  a  pot,  and  the  water 
within  it  made  to  boil,  then  whoever  looks  down  upon 
it  will  see  no  shadow  of  himself.  So  the  three  poisons 
(covetousness,  anger,  delusion),  and  the  five  obscur 
ities  (envy,  passion,  sloth,  vacillation,  unbelief)  which 
embrace  it,  effectually  prevent  one  attaining  supreme 
reason. 

(Sutra  of  the  42  Sections,  Beal's  Catena,  p.  196) 

A  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  religious 
principle  may  be  compared  to  a  single  warrior 
opposed  to  ten  thousand  in  a  fight. 

(Siitra  of  the  42  Sections,  Beal's  Catena,  p.  200) 
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If  one  man  conquer  in  battle  a  thousand  times 
thousand  men,  and  if  another  conquer  himself,  he  is 
the  greatest  of  conquerors. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  103) 

By  oneself  evil  is  done,  by  oneself  one  suffers  ; 
by  oneself  evil  is  left  undone,  by  oneself  one  is 
purified.  Purity  and  impurity  belong  to  oneself,  no 
one  can  purify  another. 

(Dhammapada,  i\  165) 

Self  is  the  lord  of  self  :  who  else  could  be  the  lord  ? 
With  self  well  subdued,  a  man  finds  a  master  such 
as  few  can  find. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  160) 

That  priest  whose  [ideas  of]  omens,  meteors, 
dreams  and  signs  are  destroyed,  and  who  is  released 
from  [a  belief  in]  the  evil  consequences  of  omens, 
conducts  himself  well  in  the  world.  That  priest  who, 
not  quarrelling  in  word,  thought,  or  deed,  [and] 
knowing  the  Law  well  looks  forward  to  Nirvana, 
conducts  himself  well  in  the  world. 

(Sammaparibbajanlya  Sutta,  v.  2,  7) 

Kinsfolk,  friends,  and  lovers  salute  a  man  who  has 
been  long  away,  and  returns  from  afar.  In  like 
manner  his  good  works  receive  him  who  has  done 
good,  and  has  gone  from  this  world  to  the  other ; 
as  kinsmen  receive  a  friend  on  his  return. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  219,  220) 

Even  a  good  man  sees  evil  days,  as  long  as 
his  good  deed  is  not  ripened ;  but  when  his  good 
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deed     has     ripened,   then   does   the   good    man   see 
happy  days. 

(Dhammapada,  v.  120) 

In  fit  time,  observe  kindness,  impartiality,  mercy, 
freedom  from  sin,  delight  at  the  prosperity  of  others  ; 
unopposed  to  the  whole  world,  let  one  walk  alone 
like  the  rhinoceros. 

(Khaggavisana  Sutta,  v.  39) 

If  a  man's  thoughts  are  not  dissipated,  if  his  rnind 
is  not  perplexed,  if  he  has  ceased  to  think  of  good 
and  evil,  then  there  is  no  fear  for  him  while  he  is 
watchful . 

(Dhainmapada,  v.  39) 

Procrastination  is  [moral]  defilement,  continued 
procrastination  is  defilement.  By  non-procrastination 
[punctuality]  and  knowledge,  root  out  your  darts 
[of  sin] . 

(Utthana  Sutta,  v.  4) 
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